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NOVISSIWA  VERBA.— (VII.) 

In  the  early  days  of  climbing  Mont  Blanc  travellers  were  told  by 
the  guides  to  kee[)  silence  at  a  certain  niaiivais  pas,  for  fear  that 
the  vibration  of  speech  might  loosen  an  avalanche  u^xin  their 
heads.  Our  country  is  now  passing  through  a  corridor  overhung 
with  treacherous  blocks.  Its  path  has  never  been  through  such 
a  confused  conglomeration  of  dangers.  Before  these  pages  are 
read,  some  of  these  masses  may  have  been  left  behind,  or  some 
of  them  may  have  fallen.  Where  any  wrong  utterance  may  do 
mischief,  it  is  best  to  keep  silence  even  from  good  words.  The 
amazing  complications  of  the  various  crises  that  beset  our  states¬ 
men,  with  all  the  reactions  of  each  dilemma  on  all  the  rest, 
cannot  be  treated  in  a  few  paragraphs  or  pages;  and  no  one  of 
these  dilemmas  ought  to  be  handled  apart  from  the  rest.  As  the 
world  rings  with  baseless  rumours,  many  of  which  are  concocted 
by  envy,  malice,  or  fanaticism,  as  the  true  facts  are  known  to  no 
one  outside  the  inner  councils,  a  mere  observer  of  the  political 
imbroglio,  whatever  he  may  think,  had  better  keep  to  himself 
both  criticism  and  advice.  No  man  has  a  right  to  make  either  of 
these  public,  unless  he  is  able  to  judge  the  situation  all  round, 
as  a  whole. 

The  long  and  checkered  history  of  our  country  can  show  no 
time  of  manifold  crisis  like  this.  The  whole  world  seems  seething 
at  once.  A  series  of  incalculable  convulsions  has  entirely  recast 
all  familiar  values.  The  war  coming  on  us  (at  least  to  the 
public)  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue — the  Russian  culbute — the  Ameri¬ 
can  descent  upon  Europe — her  still  more  incredible  desertion — 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  our  Parliament — the  entire  revaluation 
of  all  industrial  problems,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  and  class 
problems — the  enormous  responsibilities  thrown  on  Britain  by  tbe 
Treaty  and  covenant  and  our  alliance — the  revolutions  no  longer 
latent  in  Ireland,  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Turkey,  and  India 
—all  of  these  together  make  an  unexampled  chaos  of  problems. 
The  Government  has  to  deal  with  all  of  them  at  once,  and  each  of 
them  in  view  of  all  the  rest.  Parties,  the  Press,  factions,  classes, 
and  groups,  each  call  out  separately  for  their  own  special  cause. 
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They  will  not  see  that  ea<;h  problem  depends  on  a  network  of 
other  problems.  Do  this  !  Do  that !  Do  not  do  this  !  is  shouted 
by  ten  thousand  throats.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything— 
even  to  cease  doing — unless  all  the  surrounding  conditions  are 
taken  into  account  and  solved.  All  I  say  is,  no  man  has  a  right 
to  judge  the  situation,  unless  he  will  study  all  the  complications  of 
the  crises,  and  will  weigh  each  proposed  plan  in  the  light  of  its 
relation  to  all  the  rest. 

****** 

At  this  most  critical  hour  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente,  a  very 
timely  work  has  been  given  us  in  English — the  Life  of  the  great 
French  Patriot  of  1870  by  an  eminent  French  statesman — now 
President  of  the  Republic.^  Gambetta  was  far  the  greatest 
Frenchman  of  his  time ;  and  his  death  at  the  age  of  44  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  France  and  to  Europe,  for  as  an  inspiring 
national  force  he  was  at  least  the  equal  of  Cavour  or  Bismarck, 
and  he  had  a  nobler  nature  than  either  of  these.  The  story  of  his 
wonderful  career  (1838-1882)  has  now  been  told  with  singular 
lucidity  and  perfect  truth  by  M.  Deschanel,  one  of  the  wisest  as 
well  as  the  best  informed  of  living  statesmen  in  France.  This 
analysis  of  the  long  duel  between  France  and  Germany  from  1870 
to  1918,  by  one  w'ho  has  long  been  of  the  inmost  circle  of  French 
diplomacy,  is  invaluable  to  enable  Englishmen  to  understand  the 
internecine  struggle  in  which  F ranee  has  lived  for  two  generations. 
Though  M.  Deschanel  ends  his  book  at  1882,  it  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  problems  which  the  Great  War  has  sought  to  solve 
in  blood  and  ruin.  Let  Englishmen  study  this  admirable  Life, 
if  they  wish  to  know  what  are  the  aims  and  dilemmas  of  French¬ 
men.  Gambetta  was  the  tyt)e  of  all  that  is  best  in  France  :  M. 

Deschanel  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  masterly  historian. 

****** 

The  book  has  a  singular  interest  for  me,  and  I  feel  justified  in 
bearing  witness  to  its  scrupulous  impartiality  and  its  truth,  be¬ 
cause  .during  the  whole  period  I  followed  with  keen  sympathy 
every  phase  of  French  jwlitics,  w'as  constantly  in  France,  and  was 
in  close  touch  with  many  French  politicians.  I  knew  Gambetta 
personally  and  discussed  the  situation  with  him  in  his  house  in  the 
Rue  Montaigne,  where  he  gathered  his  colleagues  to  his  breakfast 
parties.  I  have  heard  him  as  President  of  the  Chamber.  I  knew 
many  of  his  colleagues,  especially  Ranc,  Challomel-Lacour,  Louis 
Blanc,  Spuller,  Saint-Hilaire,  Saint-Simon,  Rouvier,  Felix  Faure, 
Jules  Ferry.  During  the  great  Seize-Mai  struggle  of  1877,  I  was 
for  three  months  in  France,  and  as  the  Times  correspondent,  I  was 
even  acting  in  concert  with  Gambetta’s  party.  When  Gambetta 
(1)  Qambetta,  by  Paul  Deschanel.  W.  Heinemann,  8vo.  15s. 
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first  appeared  in  the  Chamber,  I  was  writing  at  home  on  the 
necessity  for  union  between  France  and  England  as  the  prime 
condition  of  European  peace.  The  day  after  his  death,  i.e.  on 
January  1st,  1883,  I  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  his  career  at  Newton 
Hall.  Few  Englishmen  can  have  studied  the  whole  story  of 
Gambetta’s  work  in  France  more  continuously  than  I  have  done. 
And  I  find  M.  Deschanel’s  biography  a  truly  Tacitean  account  of 
his  illustrious  chief. 

The  Life  is  written  with  all  the  literary  charm  and  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  justesse  of  a  French  Academician.  It  is  no  panegyric,  no 
legend,  no  apology.  It  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Pai>ers,  the  Memoircs  of  the  chief  politicians  engaged 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  several  unpublished  letters  of  Gambetta 
himself.  An  unusual  grace  is  given  to  this  biography  of  a  pro¬ 
found  statesman  by  his  beautiful  love-letters  to  bis  beloved 
Leonie,  to  whom  he  wrote  daily  and  who  exerted  over  him  so 
useful  an  influence.  These  letters,  says  M.  Deschanel,  “form 
a  romance  that  throbs  with  passion.”  “You  are  my  moral  and 
intellectual  home,”  he  wrote  to  her  in  1876.  This  Life  of  a  states¬ 
man  is  no  encyclopedia  of  blue-books  and  despatches  :  it  is  the 
romance  of  a  wonderful  career.  Gambetta  was  not,  like  Cavour 
and  Bismarck,  born  with  title  and  wealth,  but  in  the  modest  home 
of  a  naturalised  Italian  tradesman.  His  education,  his  club- 
debatings,  his  penury,  his  life  as  a  student  and  then  at  the  bar, 
are  full  of  Parisian  character.  M.  Deschanel  gives  a  life-like  por¬ 
trait  of  the  irrepressible  passion  of  the  man.  I  too  have  seen  him 
bound  up  from  his  chair,  when  I  asked  him  why  they  did  not 
continue  the  fight  in  1871.  “Force  qu'ils  n’avaient  pas  de 
courage',”  he  roared.  As  Paul  Deschanel  truly  says :  he  was 
possessed  with  “the  passion  for  France.” 

Gambetta  was  the  soul  of  France  in  the  last  desperate  defence 
of  1871 ;  but  he  was  even  greater  as  founder  of  the  Kepublic,  1873- 
1877.  M.  Deschanel  very  truly  shows  that  the  construction  of 
a  constitutional  Eepublic  was  essentially  the  work  of  Gambetta. 
The  Republic  has  now  endured  through  tremendous  strains  for 
exactly  half  a  century,  whilst  the  Empire  which  Bismarck  founded 
has  pulled  itself  down  in  shameful,  final  ruin.  As  the  President 
says,  Gambetta  brought  to  his  life-long  task  “practical,  effective 
statesmanship.”  During  my  long  travels  in  France,  July  to 
November,  1877,  I  visited  the  groups  of  the  Gambettist  363 
deputies  all  over  France,  and  I  saw  how  the  chief  in  Paris  was  the 
centre  of  the  entire  Liberal  party — the  Foch  of  the  republican 
armies.  He  told  the  Marshal  President  either  “sc  soumettre  ou 
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se  demettre;  and  he  made  good  the  summons.  As  Lamartine 
said  of  Mirabeau — “his  ringing  phrases  became  the  proverbs  of 
the  Eevolution.”  This  was  far  more  true  of  Gambetta’s,  for  his 
epigrams  were  both  the  battle-cry  of  revolution  and  also  the 
maxims  of  reconstruction.  Gambetta  was  greater  than  Mirabeau 
or  Danton.  Mirabeau  knew  that  he  had  “left  nothing  but  a  vast 
upheaval.’’  Danton  said — “Let  our  memory  perish  !’’  Gambetta’s 

memory  will  live  as  the  Washington  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

****** 

Gambetta  was  no  mere  orator  and  party  chief.  He  was  a  far 
sighted  statesman,  who  had  solid  convictions  of  sound  policy  deep, 
seated  in  his  brain.  The  President  shows  how  the  practical  poli- 
tician  was  inspired  by  the  theories  of  Auguste  Comte — who“exer. 
cised  a  great  and  ever  increasing  influence  over  him.’’  When 
fanatical  radicals  attacked  the  very  spirit  of  government  and  trie! 
to  suppress  the  army,  Gambetta  crushed  them  with  a  speech 
which  embodied  Comte’s  motto — Order  and  Progress.  As  M. 
Heschanel  says  :  “  for  the  first  time  the  mind  of  a  jKilitician  was 
guiding  universal  suffrage  towards  an  organised  democracy.’’  “His 
mind  was  saturated  with  Mirabeau  and  Comte.’’  At  the  Sorbonne, 
Gambetta  described  Comte  as  “the  most  |X)werful  tlunker  of  the 
age.’’  As  M.  Deschanel  says — “The  teachings  of  Auguste  Comte 
had  at  this  time  a  widespread  influence’’ ;  and  at  a  banquet  in 
honour  of  M.  Littre,  Gambetta  declared  himself  practically  a 
believer  in  the  positivist  ideal  of  moral  science  applied  to  politics. 
The  whole  positivist  body  in  P’rance  continued  to  give  Gambetta 
a  hearty  support  in  all  his  [X)litical  activities.  To  them  he  has 
always  seemed  the  true  type  of  the  republican  statesman — who 
disdains  to  be  either  demagogue  or  dictator. 

ft  must  not  be  supix)sed  that  this  fine  study  of  the  President, 
full  as  it  is  of  wise  state-craft  and  lucid  analyses  of  complicated 
situations,  fails  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Gambetta — the  man.  His 
origin  and  up-bringing  are  full  of  interest.  Genoa,  Gascony, 
Cahors,  united  to  breed  in  him  genius,  passion,  and  resolution. 
His  forbears  were  Catholic,  some  of  his  uncles,  priests.  His  looks, 
which  some  jesters  called  Jewi.sh,  were  intensely  Italian ;  his  wit, 
humour  and  charm  w’ere  intensely  French.  There  were  in  him 
strains  of  Rabelais,  Mirabeau,  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  The  fou 
furieux  that  Thiers  once  called  him,  had  inexhaustible  jx)wers  of 
work,  of  patience,  of  sagacious  self-restraint.  He  not  only  saw 
the  immediate  need  of  the  hour,  but  he  foresaw  how  the  present 
would  work  out.  A  fine  saying  of  his  is  this:  “Parties  are 
formed  by  ideas  :  groups  are  formed  by  interests.’’  It  is  rare 
that  the  story  of  one  who  rode  on  the  topmost  waves  of  a  great 
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revolution  can  show  so  much  of  family  affection,  of  love  for  a 
noble  woman,  of  magnanimity  to  opponents.  His  rejoinder  to 
Thiers  when  he  cried  out  :  “There  sits  the  man  who  has  freed 
our  provinces  from  the  occupation,”  was  the  act  of  a  generous 
soul  and  true  patriot  who  can  forget  “party”  and  can  smile  ct 
insults.  Gambetta,  indeed,  w^as  a  truly  great  Frenchman ;  and 
in  this  Life  the  President  has  written  a  book  that  is  worthy  of 
such  a  subject. 

»««««* 

In  philosophy  the  problem  of  the  hour  is  the  Law  of  Progress. 
It  is  inevitable  that,  after  a  cataclysmic  epoch  of  Change,  thought¬ 
ful  minds  should  ask  :  Is  this  Progress — is  it  morally  and  socially 
all  to  the  good — is  it  destined  to  continue?  Professor  J.  B.  Bury, 
of  Cambridge,  has  just  published  a  very  learned  history  of  The 
Idea  of  Progress,  on  which  I  commented  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  of  May  and  in  the  Positirist  Review  of  June.  Mr. 
Marvin,  of  Oxford,  and  his  friends  have  published,  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  a  series  of  essays  on  Progress  from  1870  to  1914.  And 
now  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  issued  from  the  same  Press  his 
Romanes  Tjecture,  entitled,  as  is  Professor  Bury’s  book.  The  Idea 
of  Progress.  Here  we  have  three  views  of  Progress.  Professor 
Bury  gives  us,  with  scholarly  judgment,  the  history  of  the  Idea ; 
the  Oxford  essayists  see  mostly  the  blessed  signs  of  the  change. 
The  Dean  is  critical,  trenchant,  almost  negative.  Nothing  so 
hrilliant,  so  full  of  wdt,  of  irony,  of  home  thrusts  at  credulity  and 
ignorance  has  appeared.  We  might  think  he  had  inherited  the 
flashing  rapier  of  a  much  older  Dean,  were  it  not  that  his  long 
studies  of  the  Platonists  had  endowed  him  with  the  Socratic  vein 
of  pungent  probing  to  the  root  of  all  forms  of  conventional  and 
emotional  sophistry.  The  literary  honours  of  this  tri-partite  dis¬ 
cussion  rest  with  Dr.  Inge,  w’ho  has  certainly  won  the  first  round 
“on  points.” 

The  key  of  the  Dean’s  argument  is  disproof  of  the  belief  in  a 
Law  of  Progress,  automatic,  inevitable,  continuous,  moral,  and 
beneficent — stated  in  its  most  violent  form  by  Spencer,  and  still 
the  moving  spirit  of  democratic  rhetoric  everywhere.  As  ho 
shows,  it  is  to  misuse  Darwun’s  science,  if  we  assume  that  such 
a  law  of  human  perfectibility  is  a  necessary  result  of  evolution. 
Dr.  Inge  shows  how  little  mo<lern  astronomy  encourages  the 
glorification  of  our  planet  and  the  infinite  welfare  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Nor  does  scientific  history  disclose  any  continuous  im¬ 
provement  in  man’s  nature  and  happiness.  But  the  dogma  of 
necessary  progress  in  things  political  is  the  mischievous  lure  that 
persuades  the  people  that  what  seems  “to  be  coming”  is  neces- 
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sarily  good,  and  that  the  law  of  change  is  destined  to  sweep  away 
such  antique  superstitions  as  Country,  Property,  Order,  and 
Government.  And  the  law  of  Progress  in  religion  “has  distorted 
Christianity.”  The  Dean  sweeps  aside  Spencer’s  preposterous 
dogmatism  of  differentiation  in  the  Universe,  as  well  as  Hegel's 
dream  of  an  unalterable  and  infinite  Absolute — both  of  which  are 
anathema  to  the  philosophy  of  experience.  With  a  great  deal  of 
this  the  school  of  thought  with  which  I  hold  is  in  perfect  agree¬ 
ment.  We  are  meliorists,  not  optimists.  We  trust  that  Man 
can  better  himself  and  his  earth,  but  has  no  automatic  perfec¬ 
tibility  to  look  to.  We  agree  with  Huxley  that  cosmic  nature  is 
far  from  Man’s  friend ;  but  it  is  extravagant  to  call  it  Man’s 
enemy.  We  do  not  see  any  certainty  that  man  must  be  perfect. 
But  we  hope  to  do  the  best  under  difficult  conditions  to  improve 

our  lot — and  also  ourselves. 

#  ♦  ♦ 
c 

It  is  not  the  business  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  see  truths  in  Comte, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  a  philosopher  to  understand  him.  In  assum¬ 
ing  that  Comte’s  philosophy  accepts  any  absolute  or  necessary 
Law  of  Progress,  Dr.  Inge  goes  too  far.  Progress,  indeed,  is  a 
primary  and  sacred  motto  of  Positivist  religion  ;  but  it  is  “Progress 
the  End  ” — that  is,  the  object  of  human  endeavour — and,  as  it  is 
to  be  inspired  by  Love,  it  is  moral  progress;  and,  being  based 
on  Truth,  it  is  ever  subject  to  external  limits.  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Physiology,  Biology  show  us  how  vast,  how  menacing, 
are  these  limits.  They  are  outrageously  over-stated  in  the 
scientific  Agnosticism  of  Professor  Huxley  and  in  the  cynical 
atheism  of  Bertrand  Bussell.  Our  environment  on  earth  has 
infinite  dangers  and  obstacles,  and  also  infinite  opportunities  for 
good  and  for  happiness.  If  it  will  only  last  for  some  millions  of 
aeons,  that  is  quite  enough  for  us.  But  when  the  Dean  finds 
support  in  Huxley’s  and  Bussell’s  nightmare  of  a  demonic  world 
about  to  swallow  up  mankind,  how  does  he  reconcile  such  com¬ 
promising  terrors  with  the  Omnipotence  and  Benevolence  of  a 
Creator?  Positivists  are  not  troubled  either  with  the  potential 
horrors  of  scientists  nor  with  the  logical  dilemmas  of  Creation. 
They  live  in  a  world  which  courage  and  thought  can  make  a 
tolerable  home — at  any  rate  for  countless  generations  to  come. 
That  is  enough  :  and  they  are  not  at  all  busy  with  metaphysical 
revelations  about  the  Universe,  nor  with  the  baffling  inconsistencies 
which  obtrude  on  the  prayers  of  theologians.  It  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing  to  assume  that  Comte  either  stated — or  attempted  to 
state — any  “Law  of  Progress”  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
evolution.  He  stated  the  moral  law,  that  is,  the  duty  of  humanity 
to  improve  itself  and  its  own  world,  and  that,  as  a  fact,  that  duty 
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had  been  fairly  observed.  Surely,  this  is  on  the  lines  of  all 
rational  Theology. 

*««««« 

The  Romanes  Lecture  is  a  veritable  mine  of  home-truths,  and 
it  scintillates  with  brilliant  epigrams.  But  home-truths  have  then- 
brighter  side  in  practice,  and  epigrams  too  often  over-state  them 
till  they  become  paradoxes.  A  Bishop  once  told  an  eminent 
Darwinian  that  he  saw  the  ape  in  him;  but  do  “we”  to-day — 
does  anybody — now  believe  we  are  “descendants  of  monkeys”? 
The  rational  view  of  history  admits  that  civilisation  ebbs  and 
flows  in  successive  stages  of  decline  and  growth  ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  recurrent  cycles  is  rejected  by  competent  students  as  plainly 
contrary  to  facts.  The  Dean  regards  seven  centuries — I  presume 
from  A.D.  300  to  a.d.  1000 — as  the  Dark  Ages  and  worthless.  He 
consigns  to  Nirvana  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
Tribonian  and  Roman  law,  Byzantine  polity,  literature,  and  art, 
Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Theodoric,  and  Otto.  Does  history  show 
that  “civilisation  is  a  disease  almost  invariably  fatal,  unless  its 
course  is  checked  in  time  ”  ?  How  would  the  Dean  check  civilisa¬ 
tion?  Have  we  “devastated  the  loveliness  of  the  world  ”?  Have 
we  “enslaved  the  animal  creation  ”?  Do  dogs,  cats,  horses,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  elephants  consider  us  to  be  human  devils?  Russians 
and  Germans  have  done  horrid  bmtalities,  but  has  not  the 
civilised  world  risen  up  in  abhorrence?  Has  not  the  conscience 
of  men — and  still  more  of  women — impelled  them  to  deeds  of 
humanity  in  vast  populations  such  as  w-ere  unparalleled  in  former 
Ages?  Comte  certainly  held  that  “the  Catholic  monotheism  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  an  advance  upon  pagan  antiquity.”  It  is 
strange  indeed  to  find  an  Anglican  ecclesiastic  ridiculing  that  as 
superstition. 

*  «  «  *  « 

I  remember  a  former  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  who  wrote  a  great 

book  in  praise  of  Latin  Christianity.  I  am  proud  to  think  that 
Comte’s  whole  conception  of  history  is  governed  with  the  same 
idea  of  imperishable  advance,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which 
we  owe  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  to  the  Dark  Ages.  To 
write  that  Comte  aimed  at  a  Theocracy,  or  the  subjection  of  State 
to  Church,  or  to  repression  of  free  thought — this  is  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ;  for  the  very  centre  of  his  system  is  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  State  and  Church,  of  material  and  of  spiritual  power, 
and  of  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion. 

****** 

In  the  end,  however,  the  Dean,  who  is  very  sceptical  about  any 
regular  Progress,  gives  us  an  ample  field  for  Hope.  Curiously 
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enough,  this  is  precisely  the  Positivist  attitude  to  the  future— at 
any  rate  on  earth.  We,  too,  have  no  absolute  certainty  of  any 
necessary  Progress.  We  acknowledge  our  human  limitations  and 
dangers.  We  hope  to  overcome  them  by  faith,  by  science,  by 
moral  energy.  So  far  vve  go  with  the  Christian  triad  of  Faith 
Hope,  Tiove.  The  evolution  of  Humanity  seems  to  us  on  the 
whole  to  be  morally  jR'ogressive  with  cruel  failures  and  sets-back. 
History  of  iNfan  has  a  real,  but  somewhat  chequered,  continuity; 
and  we  will  not  allow'  ourselves  to  be  downhearted  by  the  noble 
indignation  of  one  who  sometimes  uses  satire  to  give  point  to 
his  moral  warnings. 

****** 

Those  whom  the  Dean’s  dilemmas  have  made  downhearted  may 
take  comfort  from  studying  another  volume  issued  by  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press — Recent  Developments  in  Kuropean  Thought,  essays 
edited  by  F.  S.  Marvin,  Oxford,  8vo.,  1920.  Mr.  Marvin,  the 
author  of  The  Living  Past,  The  Century  of  Hope,  and  other  works, 
has  now  edited  a  volume  of  twelve  essays  by  graduates  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Manchester,  St.  Andrews,  and  Durham,  to  illustrate 
the  “Progress  of  Western  Civilisation”  in  the  last  generation, 
starting  with  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870.  The  editor  opens 
w'ith  the  view'  that  a  great  stage  in  the  growth  of  unity  among 
nations  is  marked  by  two  international  tragedies ;  but  he  does  not 
agree  w'ith  the  Dean  that  the  war  of  1911  exhibited  on  the  whole 
a  cyclical  reversion  to  modia'val  barbarism.  He  admits  that  there 
is  with  some  “a  falling  in  the  barometer  of  temperament,”  but 
he  finds  that  the  tragedies  of  the  pericwl  are  rather  on  the  surface 
than  in  the  nature  of  humanity,  and  that  “such  an  output  of 
mental  energy,  rewarded  by  such  a  harvest  of  truth,  is  without 
precedent  in  man’s  evolution.”  He  points  to  “the  advance  in 
international  unity  and  social  reform  within  the  State,”  both  of 
which  were  heralded  by  Comte  before  1857.  He  finds  “good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  average  man  has  improved  in  good¬ 
ness”  ;  and  still  more  that  “the  collective  soul  of  man  has  grown.” 
The  man  of  science  is  certain  that  foresight  will  “make  the  reign 
of  man  u|x>n  the  planet  wider  and  firmer  than  before.  The  spirit 
of  science  is  the  spirit  of  hope.” 

****** 

The  same  tempered  optimism  animates  the  other  essays,  which 
are  occupied  in  tracing  recent  developments  in  philosophy, 
religion,  history,  economics,  and  biology.  Their  main  business 
is  to  show'  development,  which  they  do  not  claim  to  be  at  all 
automatic,  necessary,  or  continiious,  but  which  on  the  whole,  and 
with  frequent  failures  and  reactions,  they  take  to  be  conducive  to 
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human  welfare.  Tlie  essays  on  Philosophy  and  on  Religion  are 
much  occupied  with  criticism  of  recent  specialist  theories,  but 
neither  essays  are  revolutionary  nor  pessimist.  The  learned  and 
masterly  study  of  Historical  Research  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch  is  an 
invaluable  summary  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  our  times  to 
ghow  how  “the  scope  of  history  has  gradually  widened  till  it  has 
come  to  include  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  humanity  “ — “  an 
immense  and  almost  an  immeasurable  advance  in  historic 
studies.”  This  splendid  survey  of  recent  history  amply  justifies 
the  editor’s  words  (in  p.  10)  :  “No  single  generation  before  ever 
!  learnt  so  much,  not  only  of  the  world  around  it,  but  also  of  the 
doings  of  previous  generations.”  Alas !  the  Romanes  Lecture 

would  only  lead  us  to  think  that  we  are  progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

****** 

The  essays  on  Atomic  Theories,  Biology,  Art,  Music,  are 
I  specialist  studies  on  recent  achievements.  The  sixth  essay,  on 
Political  Theory,  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  summarises  new  views  about 
the  functions  of  the  State  and  the  altered  position  of  Parliament. 

I  It  api)ears  to  be  rather  a  statement  of  new  books  than  a  practical 
!  judgment  on  actual  conditions.  The  coupling  of  Parliament  and 
j  Trades  Unions  as  equally  legitimate  sources  of  political  jx)wer 
ignores  the  essential  difference  that  Parliaments  are  chosen  by 
j  electors  of  all  degrees  of  interest,  capacity  and  education — and 
I  now  by  women  as  well  as  men  ;  wdiilst  Trades  Unions  are  associa- 
1  tions  of  manual  labourers  necessarily  with  none  but  elementary 
I  education ,  and  united  by  only  one  interest — that  of  gaining  higher 

wages  and  making  their  labour  easier.  To  gain  these  ends,  they 
are  usually  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  other  citizens  and  to  that 
of  Country,  which  many  of  them  regard  as  a  discredited  Idol. 

I  All  this  would  come  under  the  head  of  the  Anarchy  which  the 
Romanes  Lecturer  foresees,  but  yet  it  seems  to  fall  in  with  the 
general  optimism  of  this  Oxford  volume.  The  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  is  treated  from  three  points  of  view — “The  Industrial  Scene, 
1842,”  “Mining  Operations,”  and  “The  Spirit  of  Association,”  all 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay,  of  Cambridge.  The  three  papers  give  a  fair 
statement,  from  well-known  text-books  and  Parliamentary  in¬ 
quiries,  of  the  deplorable  evils  of  the  industrial  civilisation  which 
the  Romanes  Lecture  denounces.  But  it  goes  on  to  show  what 
great  and  continuous  improvements  have  been  accomplished  in 
eighty  years  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  men  in  association,  led  by 
public-spirited  men  and  women  drawn  from  all  classes  and  ranks. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  1842  myself,  both  in  town  and 
in  country  ;  and,  whatever  Blue-books  tell  us  of  horrors  and  starva¬ 
tion,  working  people  on  the  whole  were  quite  as  cheerful  as  they 
are  to-day ;  they  had  many  enjoyments  which  are  now  lost,  and 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  B* 
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there  was  nothing  like  the  amount  of  social  discontent.  Was 
Pickwick’s  England  as  terrible  as  Trotsky’s  Petrograd? 

So  the  book  closes  with  a  perfect  paean  by  Miss  Melian  Stawell 
to  the  ultimate  enlargement  of  Humanity  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Man.  Its  theme,  like  that  of  the  Dean,  is  Hope — progress  by 
human  effort.  Its  motto  is  from  Shelled — 

To  hope  till  Hope  creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates — 

It  is  indeed  an  idea  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  Universities  and  in 
our  science  schools,  the  warnings  of  successive  Eomanes  Lectures 
have  not  yet  eliminated. 

In  these  times  of  Industrial  Unrest  no  more  valuable  summary 
of  sound  thought  has  appeared  than  is  Mr.  Harold  Cox’s  book, 
Economic  Liberty  (Longmans,  1920).  He  begins  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  freedom  of  labour,  until  it  has  developed  into  the 
extreme  licence  of  refusing  to  carry  the  King’s  troops  and  their 
equipment.  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  Socialism  of  this  kind  ‘‘is 
of  necessity  the  negation  of  liberty.”  The  Ethics  of  Property, 
the  Ethics  of  Socialism,  Class  Warfare,  all  rest  upon  the  logical 
postulate  that  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  Society,  liberty  of 
action  must  be  suppressed  and  force  must  be  used  to  assert  the 
rule  of  the  social  theorists.  Bolshevism,  with  its  horrors,  is  a 
local  and  special  form  of  tyranny ;  but  all  communistic  and  guild 
Socialism  involves  the  same  despotism — the  same  monopoly — the 
crushing  out  of  all  who  resist  the  dominant  factions  is  a  necessity 
for  Socialism ;  and  Mr.  Cox  shows  that  this  dogma  is  blandly 
asserted  not  only  by  Ijenin,  but  by  the  leaders  of  International 
Socialism,  by  prominent  officials  of  our  great  Trades  Unions,  as 
well  as  by  the  “intellectuals”  who  expound  the  Gospel  of  the 
New  Life.  Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  thee !  says  Lenin.  The 
motto  of  Belgium  is  “L’Union  fait  la  Force.”  The  motto  of  our 
internationalists  is  “La  Force  fait  I’Union” — Those  who  do  not 

accept  the  Union  creed  must  be  made  to  feel  its  irresistible  arm. 

«*«♦*« 

-  Especially  valuable  just  now  is  Mr.  Uox’s  admirable  chapter 
on  Nationalisation.  He  traces  the  growth  of  this  cry  to  the  crises 
of  war,  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the  coal-miners,  and  the 
dependence  of  Legislature  and  the  Government  on  an  enormous 
increase  of  Labour  votes.  The  necessities  of  carrying  on  the  life 
of  the  public,  ignorance  of  economic  facts,  and  the  eagerness  of 
workers  to  take  advantage  of  crises  to  gain  more  money — all 
these  combine  to  make  Nationalisation  the  lure  to  a  millennium, 
in  spite  of  all  the  proofs  of  its  conspicuous  failure. 

'  Frederic  Harrison. 


LAWYERS’  PLACE  IN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.* 


The  League  of  Nations  is  neither  a  State  nor  Department  of  State, 
nor  a  chartered  corporation,  nor  a  charitable  society,  nor  a  club. 
Yet  it  has  features  in  common  with  all  of  these,  and  one  which  is 
common  to  all  associations  organised  for  any  business  whatever  in 
the  civilised  world.  Its  Constitution  is  embodied  and  its  under¬ 
takings  have  been  or  will  be  further  defined  in  written  documents. 
These,  like  all  documents  expressed  in  human  language  (for  it 
does  not  seem  that  even  the  simplest  can  properly  be  excepted) 
are  in  need  of  interpretation,  and  the  interpreter’s  part  may  or 
may  not  be  an  easy  one.  Easier  or  harder  as  it  may  be,  that  part 
has  been  regarded  in  all  ages  as  eminently  belonging  to  lawyers. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  lawyers,  meaning  thereby  the 
men  in  whose  work  the  seeds  of  a  distinct  legal  profession  were 
latent,  were  neither  advocates  of  parties  nor  judges  in  particular 
causes,  but  the  custodians  and  expounders  of  oracular  and  other 
high  commands  and  the  administrators  of  traditional  rules.  And 
when  we  pass  from  the  age  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  our  own, 
and  consider  the  volume  of  modern  litigation  in  this  present 
world  of  statutes.  Orders  in  Council,  Regulations,  by-laws,  marine 
policies,  charter-parties,  and  the  rest  (not  to  speak  of  the  blunder¬ 
ing  or  over-ingenious  testator  who  is  too  much  with  us),  we  shall 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  judicial  and  forensic  labour,  apart 
from  matters  of  purely  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  engaged  on 
questions  of  interpretation  in  one  form  or  another.  Outside  the 
competence  of  municipal  justice,  we  have  Treaties  and  Conven¬ 
tions  between  sovereign  Powers,  of  which  the  true  construction 
is  often  in  dispute.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
itself  a  Treaty,  and  its  text  is  embodied  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace ; 
some  of  its  provisions  are  already  the  subject  of  contentious  dis¬ 
cussion  in  America,  whether  by  the  draftsman’s  fault  or  otherwise 
I  am  not  now  concerned  to  inquire.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
at  more  length  on  the  obvious  facts  that  establish  a  special  relation 
between  our  profession  and  the  League.  Whatever  else  the 
Covenant  may  be,  it  is  a  fundamental  and  in  some  respects  a 
novel  instrument  in  the  revised  law  of  nations,  demanding  both 
legal  and  political  experience  for  its  interpretation. 

Hence  arises,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  profitable  and  by  no  means 
merely  technical  question.  What  kind  of  interpretation  is  most 

(1)  A  paper  laid  before  the  International  Law  Association  at  Portsmouth, 
May,  1920. 
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called  for  in  this  case?  In  what  spirit,  with  what  examples  and 
warnings  in  mind,  is  the  lawyer  to  apply  his  experience  and  skill 
in  construing  the  Covenant  and  its  future  progeny  of  authentic 
texts?  For  legal  interpretation  is  not  a  mechanical  art.  No  more 
than  any  other  reasonable  interpreter  can  the  lawyer  confine 
himself  to  the  literal  application  of  grammatical  or  logical  rules. 
It  is  here,  indeed,  quite  contrary  to  the  current  belief  begotten  of 
vulgar  apprehension,  that  the  workman  is  distinguished  from  the 
amateur.  Lawyers  are  sometimes  pedantic,  or  bound  to  say  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  a  pedantic  argument ;  hut,  on  the  whole. 

I  am  bold  to  affirm  in  general  that  laymen  are  far  more  hide¬ 
bound  as  interpreters,  far  more  in  peril  of  being  enslaved  to  the 
mere  letter.  In  one  word,  the  real  use  of  a  wise  lawyer  in  inter¬ 
pretation  is  to  repress  overmuch  legality. 

In  legal  and  official  writings  there  are  divers  kinds  and  grades 
of  formal  expression.  The  style  of  legal  comjxisition,  we  may  read 
in  Sir  Edward  Coke,  has  three  different  degrees  of  certainty  or 
precision  at  which  the  wTiter  may  aim  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  occasion.  They  are  called  certainty  to  a  common  intent, 
certainty  to  a  certain  intent  in  general,  and  certainty  to  a  certain 
intent  in  every  particular.  I  shall  take  leave  to  explain  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  unartificial  terms.  Language  is  certain  to  a  common 
intent  when  the  sense  is  clear  to  a  man  of  fair  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  certain  to  a  certain  intent  in  general  when  the  words  are 
full  to  abundance,  and  plain  even  to  a  stupid  man  ;  and  certain 
to  a  certain  intent  in  particular  w'hen  it  is  so  precise  and 
exhaustive  that  a  clever  man  cannot  read  it  in  a  wrong  sense  if 
he  tries.^ 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  be  ever  a  wise  course  to  aim 
at  the  utmost  degree  of  certainty,  the  certainty  to  a  certain 
intent  in  every  particular.”  The  draftsman  that  goes  about  to 
challenge  the  iwssibilities  of  ingenious  misreading  is  raising  up  a 
host  of  unknown  enemies  who  may  be  too  many  for  him  ;  and  even 
if  he  wdns  that  stake  he  wins  it  at  the  price  of  being  obscure  to 
the  reader  whom,  after  all,  he  most  wants  to  satisfy,  the  plain 
man  who  is  willing  to  understand.  Moreover,  this  adventure  can 
be  undertaken  only  w'ith  the  highly  s|>ecialised  vocabulary  of 
experts  in  a  particular  system,  so  that  in  any  case  it  is  not 
applicable  wdien  one  is  dealing  with  a  cosmopolitan  audience. 
Now  the  law  of  nations  is  cosmoix)litan  custom,  very  good  custom 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  fairly  well  observed,  as  customs  of  all 
sorts  go,  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Just  now  it  is  the  fashion 
to  run  it  dowm ;  there  is  nothing  easier  for  clever  novices  full  of  a 
little  learning  than  to  raise  a  parrot  cry  of  detraction  against  the 

(1)  This  gloss  mAkos  no  pretension  to  be  aulhentin. 
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predecessors  who  have  made  that  learning,  such  as  it  is,  possible. 
But  this  by  the  way.  Treaties  made  between  parties  of  different 
speech  and  legal  systems  are  by  their  very  nature  cosmopolitan 
documents;  and  the  Covenant  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  is 
probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  Treaties.  Hence  the 
framers  of  the  Covenant  have  done  well  to  renounce  the  quest  of 
exhaustive  and  minute  verbal  accuracy,  and  to  assume  so  much 
common  sense  on  the  reader’s  part  as  will  enable  him  to  see  that 
they  renounce  it ;  and  whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  test 
their  work  by  the  methods  of  extreme  verbal  criticism  should  be 
dismissed  as  being  at  best  wholly  misconceived,  or  at  worst  (which 
is  the  more  likely  case)  wilfully  perverse  devices  of  adversaries 
bent  on  frustrating  the  true  intention  by  any  means  in  their 
{)0wer.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  one  English  lawyer 
trained  in  a  school  of  the  strictest  technical  accuracy,  the  school 
founded  by  the  great  English  conveyancers  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  and  having  made  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  other  systems. 

Concerning  the  intermediate  standard  of  preciseness  in  formal 
writings  and  the  criticism  thereof,  the  “  certainty  to  a  certain 
intent  in  general  ”  which  seeks  to  leave  a  willing  but  dull  reader 
without  excuse  for  misunderstanding,  I  do  not  think  it  fits  our 
case  either.  Constitutional  and  international  instruments  are  not 
meant  to  be  read  or  construed  by  stupid  people  unversed  in 
■  public  affairs  any  more  than  a  policy  of  marine  insurance  is 
intended  to  be  plain  and  easy  reading  to  a  landsman  equally 
-  innocent  of  law,  seamanship  and  commerce.  Enlightened 
common  sense  as  well  as  good  faith  is  no  more  than  the  authors 
of  such  instruments  may  reasonably  require  us  to  bring  to  the 
,  study  of  their  work. 

On  that  principle,  I  conceive,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  framed.  If  we  seek  a  venerable  precedent  for  the 
method,  we  may  find  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  not,  as  to  its  final  form  and  authority,  an  international  or 
:  inter-State  compact ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  general  agreement 

reached  after  arduous  discussion  between  the  delegates  of 
{  sovereign  States.  Rejecting  the  verbose  and  often  futile  minute- 
1  ness  of  contemporary  legislative  enactment,  it  laid  out  the  main 
\  lines  of  the  federated  commonwealth  largely  and  broadly,  trusting 
I  to  judicious  interpretation  to  fill  in  the  details  as  required.  The 
j  fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  happy  in  finding,  when  and 
where  it  behoved,  such  an  interpreter  as  John  Marshall.  It  does 
I  not  seem  likely  that  any  one  man’s  name  will  be  linked  in  such 
(  illustrious  fashion  with  the  development  of  the  League  of 

i  Nations ;  but  it  would  be  pusillanimous  to  doubt  that  among  the 
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publicists  of  the  civilised  world  there  will  be  found  adequate  com. 
petence  for  a  task  in  some  ways  less  difficult  than  was,  and  is 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We  may  find 
example  and  encouragement  in  the  success  of  that  Court,  and 
warning  in  the  dangers  it  had  to  face.  It  will  be  found  no  less 
true  at  Geneva  than  at  Washington  that  only  by  constant 
attention  to  the  general  plan  can  a  great  structure  of  this  kind  be 
completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  founders.  Hasty  zeal  for 
defining  all  points  at  once  might  easily  have  ruined  the  union  of 
the  American  States,  and  might  well  ruin  the  League  of  Nations 
if  some  of  our  latter-day  zealots  had  their  way. 

Our  Covenant,  in  short,  must  be  taken,  according  to  its 
apparent  intention  and  such  analogies  as  we  have  to  guide  us,  for 
a  plan  laid  down  to  be  gradually  worked  out,  not  a  complete 
specification.  If  any  man  is  discontented  because  every  detail, 
or  some  detail  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  is  not  forthwith 
filled  in  according  to  his  own  favourite  model,  we  shall  tolerate  his 
discontent  rather  than  imperil  the  whole  undertaking  by  rashness. 
Probably  w-e  all  have  our  disappointments  about  this  and  that 
Article  of  the  Covenant  which  we  should  have  liked  to  see  more 
explicit ;  I  know  that  I  have  mine.  It  is  the  part  of  good  citizens 
of  the  world,  I  think,  to  say  very  little  of  them  in  public  just  now. 
There  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  no  professional  secret  about  this 
capital  point  of  policy ;  we  desire,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should 
be  w^ell  understood  by  all  intelligent  citizens.  But  there  are 
sciolists,  amateur  sea-lawyers,  and  even  real  lawyers  with  a 
perverse  twist  of  cleverness,  who  have  skill  enough  to  puzzle  a 
well-meaning  layman  ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
instructed  lawyers  to  be  foremost  in  curbing  their  pretensions 
and  refuting  their  sophistries. 

Thus,  besides  their  function  of  assisting  in  the  actual  construc¬ 
tive  expansion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  law’yers  may  fairly  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  education  of  public 
opinion.  > 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that  the  League  of  Nations 
can  be  an  effectual  power  for  good  only  if  it  is  supported  by  public 
sense  and  feeling  as  well  as  by  official  action.  The  League  of 
Nations  Union  and  allied  societies  in  many  countries  exist  for  the 
very  purpose  of  spreading  correct  information  about  the  League, 
and  in  the  light  of  that  information  arousing  the  moral  sense  that 
must  give  vitality  to  the  great  design.  Indeed,  we  can  understand 
the  letter  of  the  Covenant  only  by  considering  it  as  the  expression 
of  a  larger  spiritual  purpose.  The  founders  put  their  trust  in  moral 
support  and  expect  to  accomplish  their  ends  by  willing  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  not  by  compulsory  discipline.  A  lawyer’s  warning  may 
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perhaps  not  be  amiss  as  to  the  kind  of  propaganda  required. 

;  There  are  several  approved  ways  of  bespeaking  the  favourable 
j  attention  of  judges,  jurymen,  or  a  public  meeting,  according  to 
j  circumstances  and  the  speaker’s  gifts.  It  is  certain  that  those 
ways  do  not  include  approaching  one’s  hearers  in  the  defiant 
attitude  of  an  envoy  who  expects  a  hostile  reception.  Therefore, 

I  1  do  not  think  we  shall  gain  many  recruits  to  the  cause  of  the 
League  if  we  go  about  telling  people  that  the  war  has  made 
i  them  no  wiser  or  better,  that  they  are  still  given  over  to  selfish 

i  greed,  and  that  they  must  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  before 
they  are  fit  to  listen  to  our  counsels.  After  all  the  founders  of  the 
j  League  are  representative  men.  Their  work  would  have  no  mean- 

I  ing  at  all  if  they  did  not  trust  the  good  will  of  the  nations  they 

I  represent  to  bring  a  new  spirit  to  the  making  of  a  new  and  better 

world. 

Let  us  rather  say  ;  The  League  appeals  to  you  as  men  of  good 
will  because  it  has  need  of  you,  because  its  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  expectation  of  your  assistance.  It  is  not  a  bond  of  legality, 
i  but  a  fellowship  in  good  works  to  be  carried  out  through  mutual 
i  counsel  and  advice.  There  is  no  compulsory  jurisdiction  ;  States 
remain  free  to  settle  their  differences  in  any  way  they  please, 
provided  that  they  do  honestly  endeavour  to  settle  them.  There 
is  no  legislative  authority ;  reform  and  reconstruction  of  inter¬ 
national  law  must  come,  but  the  time  and  manner  are  left  at  large. 
There  is  no  executive  power  that  can  issue  an  order  to  any 
member  of  the  League  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  much  less 
override  its  constitutional  procedure.  Advice  and  agreement  are 
the  working  methods  :  advice  which  we  trust  will  be  weighty — 
!  for  otherwise  it  w'ould  be  useless — and  agreement  which  we  hope 
i  will  become  universal.  For  all  this  your  representative  statesmen 

i  and  the  officers  of  the  League  must  have  the  assurance  that  you 

!  are  with  them  and  are  minded  to  encourage  them  in  all  well-doing, 
even  to  assist  at  need.  An  appeal  made  in  that  spirit  will  surely 
not  remain  unanswered. 

I  Moral  exhortation,  however,  is  hy  no  means  all.  There  is  much 
I  to  be  done  in  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  League’s  activity  so 
1  that  they  may  be  generally  understood.  How  many  of  us  are 
j  aware  that  the  Covenant,  coupled  wdth  the  relative  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  opens  a  vast  field  of  peaceful  and  beneficent 
w'ork,  and  that  the  work  is  already  begun?  I  shall  hardly  be 
charged  with  underrating  the  importance  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (which,  indeed,  has  certain  specific  duties  assigned 
to  it  in  these  very  matters) ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  League  at  Geneva,  which  is  being  organised 
almost  without  the  public  hearing  of  it,  is  even  more  important. 
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It  is  the  business  of  such  bodies  as  the  League  of  Nations  Union 
to  see  that  the  public  is  not  left  ignorant  of  the  solid  and  quiet 
work  of  which  the  press  does  not  tell  us  :  partly  (let  us  charitably 
believe)  because  the  details  are  more  or  less  confidential,  partly 
(I  fear  we  must  believe)  because  it  is  not  good  matter  for  descrip, 
tive  telegrams  and  headlines.  Lawyers,  of  course,  have  no 
monopoly  of  the  information  that  ought  to  be  given.  But  in  order 
to  give  it  with  the  best  effect  a  certain  art  of  reading  between  the 
lines  of  authoritative  documents  is  very  desirable,  and  that  is  an 
art  which  ought  to  be  specially  familiar  to  law'yers.  The  mastery 
or  the  want  of  it  may  make  all  the  difference  between  giving  a 
client  good  and  bad  advice  as  to  the  bearing  of  a  leading  decision 
on  his  case.  Here,  therefore,  legal  training  and  the  professional 
habit  of  mind  have  yet  another  fitting  application. 

As  it  has  always  been  the  office  of  us  lawyers,  apart  from  our 
daily  professional  routine,  to  make  the  governing  conceptions  of 
legal  and  political  science  intelligible  to  the  lay  people,  so  the 
League  of  Nations  now  gives  us  an  occasion  to  exercise  that  office 
on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  promise  of  good  result  as  have 
perhaps  never  been  offered  before. 


Frederick  Pollock. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  SYSTEM. 

The  object  of  foreign  policy  is  clearly  the  promotion  of  national 
interest — national  aggrandisement  in  the  honourable  meaning  of 
that  word.  It  must  be  the  natural  desire  of  every  patriot — who 
is  a  nationalist  first  and  an  internationalist  afterwards — that  the 
British  Empire  should  be  prosperous  and  powerful  on  the  broadest 
possible  foundations  of  national  strength  and  international  respect. 
Its  power,  prosperity,  and  prestige  are  beyond  dispute  at  this 
moment,  but  their  foundation  of  justice  is  denied  by  Britain’s 
enemies  and  not  obscurely  questioned  by  some  of  her  friends, 
ij  who  give  her  credit  for  a  ruthless.  Machiavellian  astuteness  in 
i  playing  off  her  rivals  one  against  the  other,  unsurpassed  since 
^  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  This  hostile  verdict, 
however,  need  not  unduly  distress  us.  Selfish  we  may  have  been, 
though  not  more  than  others,  but  Machiavellian  wisdom  is  the 
|i  very  last  attribute  of  British  statesmanship.  There  is  no  Metter- 
nich  or  Bismarck  in  the  long  line  of  British  Prime  Ministers  and 
!  Foreign  Ministers.  Conscience  has  always  had  a  place  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  behind  which  stands  the  British  electorate, 
perpetually  subject  to  swaying  tides  of  sentiment,  to  gusts  of 
popular  and  patriotic  passion,  and — more  dangerous  still  in  this 
'  domain — to  devastating  blasts  of  moral  indignation.  The  spirit 
of  the  Florentine  Secretary  is  uncongenial  to  the  air  of  White¬ 
hall.  The  record  of  British  foreign  policy  is  in  large  measure  a 
!  record  of  casual  stumbling. 

'  The  one  great  princif)!e  to  which  British  statesmen  and  in- 
■  structed  public  opinion  have  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  constant 
is  that  of  being  against  any  Power  in  Europe  which  has  acquired, 

I  or  which  has  manifestly  sought  to  acquire,  a  dangerous  pre- 

j  ponderance  of  military  strength.  That  has  sprung  from  the 

instinct  of  self-preservation.  For  that  principle  we  fought  and 
i  overcame  Napoleon.  For  that — with  varying  degrees  of  justi¬ 
fication — we  were  opposed  to  Russia  throughout  most  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  For  that  we  cultivated  spasmodically  the  friend- 
i  ship  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  whenever  France  appeared  to 
be  reviving  her  military  ambitions,  and  especially  when  she 
seemed  to  be  intriguing  to  lay  hands  on  Belgium.  For  that,  when 
the  new  German  Empire  revealed  its  aspiration,  if  not  at  world 
supremacy,  at  least  at  a  world-power  which  threatened  British 
Imperial  security  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Far  East,  and  in 
Africa,  we  were  driven  roost  reluctantly  into  a  system  of  Euro- 
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pean  alliances  which,  in  our  British  way,  we  described  by  th« 
foreign  word  “Entente,”  pretending  that  they  were  something 
other  than  they  were  for  our  own  moral  comfort  and  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  British  electorate.  The  principle  of  opposing  the 
establishment  of  a  military  paramountcy — as  distinct  from  a 
hegemony — in  Europe,  will  remain  our  guiding  principle, 
whether  there  be  a  League  of  Nations  or  not.  To  condemn  this 
as  selfishness  is  as  foolish  as  to  call  the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  selfish.  It  is  the  passing  fashion  of  the  moment  to  decry 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power  as  a  pestilent  heresy 
against  the  higher  law  of  Nations.  But  names  do  not  much 
matter.  Facts  do,  and  this  will  remain. 

This  principle  of  being  against  the  strongest  European  Power, 
when  it  has  seemed  to  menace  the  liberties  of  Europe,  has  led 
Britain  into  definite  alliances,  whenever  the  danger  has  become 
sharp  and  clear.  But  in  the  intervals  she  has  made  it  her  prac¬ 
tice  to  abstain  from  alliances,  and  has  allowed  her  Army  to 
become  almost  negligible  for  the  purposes  of  European  war, 
while  at  times  she  has  been  reckless  enough  to  neglect  even  her 
Navy.  When,  during  these  periods,  she  has  taken  a  hand  in 
European  affairs,  she  has  usually  drawn  back  when  the  crisis  took 
a  dangerous  turn,  but  more  often  she  has  proclaimed  a  policy  of 
non-intervention,  or  has  drawn  ostentatiously  apart,  and  boasted 
her  “splendid  isolation.”  Eeally,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Con¬ 
tinental  statesmen,  in  moments  of  bitterness,  have  abused  Great 
Britain  for  being  such  “a  bad  European,”  and  have  denounced 
her  Punic  faith.  They  have  not  been  wholly  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  There  were  long  periods  during  the  Victorian  era  when  no 
sure  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  British  foreign  policy,  and 
the  professions  of  Ministers  were  one  thing  and  their  perform¬ 
ance  another.  Talleyrand  was  once  asked  to  say  what  was  meant 
by  non-intervention.  He  replied  :  “It  is  a  metaphysical  and 
political  phrase  which  signifies  almost  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
intervention.”  When  he  spoke  he  was  thinking  of  England. 

Isolation,  non-intervention,  intervention,  and  alliances — these 
are  the  possibilities  of  British  European  policy.  Each  has  had  its 
turn.  Even  complete  isolation  has,  at  times,  appealed  strongly 
to  the  insularity  of  the  British  mind  and  the  vehemence  of 
British  prejudice.  Twenty  years  ago,  w'hen  patriotic  fervour 
rejoiced  to  find  expression  in  the  catchword  “Let  ’em  all  come!” 
a  thrill  of  exultation  was  aroused  by  the  dangerous  phrase,  “our 
splendid  isolation.”  Joseph  Chamberlain  gave  it  currency,  but 
it  was  a  coin  borrowed  from  Sir  George  Foster,  a  Canadian  states¬ 
man  who  had  spoken  of  “the  great  Mother-Empire,  standing 
splendidly  isolated.”  Isolated  she  certainly  was.  She  had 
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I  sc-arcely  a  friend  in  Europe.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  this 
I  generation,  the  alarming  proposal  to  intervene  against  her  during 
the  Boer  War  came  from  France  and  Eussia,  and,  if  this  was 
vetoed  in  Berlin,  it  was  not  because  Germany  loved  England 
better  than  France  loved  her,  but  because  the  German  Fleet  was 
still  unprepared  for  “The  Day.”  There  was  little  that  was 
splendid,  as  the  blunders  of  the  South  African  War  revealed, 
about  an  isolation  which  was  not  based  on  strength  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  British  self-satisfaction  in  isolation  was  well  expressed  by 
^  Canning  in  1823,  when  he  gladly  snatched  at  an  opportunity 
I  to  break  away  for  good  and  all  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  wrote 
to  Bagot  :  “Things  are  getting  back  to  a  wholesome  state  again. 

Every  nation  for  itself  and  God  for  us  all.”  “No  more  d - d 

Areopagus  now.”  There  spoke  John  Bull,  the  islander,  after  a 
long  and  fretting  experience  of  allies  and  alliances,  delighted  to 
get  back  once  more  safe  behind  his  moat  and  shout  :  “You  be 
damned  ”  to  the  whole  Continent.  But  no  one  knew  better  than 
Canning  that  complete  isolation  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain. 
She  can  never  forswear,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  finely  said,  her 
interest  in  the  common  transactions  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  Continent.  She  remains  European,  therefore,  but  with  a 
!  difference— a  difference  which  can  never  be  wholly  obliterated, 

!  though  we  see  it  being  steadily  lessened  by  the  development  of 

the  long-range  gun  and  the  submarine,  by  the  conquest  of  the  air, 
and  by  the  spread  of  internationalism — for  purely  class  motives — 
in  the  European  labour  movement.  The  march  of  modern  science 
and  modern  democracy  tends  to  make  this  country  more  and  not 
less  a  member  of  the  European  family  of  nations,  and  more  and 
j  not  less  influenced  by  Continental  events. 

i  The  actual  problem  before  modern  British  statesmen  has 
1  always  been  this  :  “  How  to  retain  the  largest  possible  measure  of 

j  liberty  of  action  and  yet  exercise  a  due  influence  in  Europe?” 

!!  Britain  has  no  Continental  ambitions.  Her  main  pre-occupation 

I  is  security.  To  guard  her  flank  she  has  been  the  ally  of  Portugal 

since  the  days  of  Charles  II. ;  to  guard  her  heart  she  has  fought, 
and  must  fight,  to  prevent  the  Low  Countries  falling  into  the 
j  hands  of  a  first-rate  Power.  She  has  maintained  her  naval  power 

in  the  Mediterranean,  because  the  high  road  to  India  passes 
through  that  sea.  After  Waterloo  Britain  observed  a  benevolent 
attitude  towards  France  and  helped  her  to  recover  her  position 
in  Europe.  France  was  a  liberal  Power.  The  Northern  Powers 
were  autocratic.  British  foreign  policy  was  shaped  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  two  Powers  which  enjoyed  liberal  constitutions  were 
natural  friends,  and  should  therefore  act  together.  This  political 
theory,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  throughout 
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the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  now — changing  only  the  word 
Liberal  into  Labour  or  Socialist — we  see  to  be  the  guiding  prin-  ■ 
ciple  of  Labour  foreign  policy,  led  to  the  mischievous  idea  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  two  Western  Powers  to  foster  the  growth  of 
liberalism  and  constitutionalism  in  other  countries.  Thus  they 
fell  into  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  based 
on  the  repression  of  all  liberal  tendencies,  not  merely  in  their  own 
countries,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain.  There  was  little  to  choose 
between  them.  Both  meddled  where  they  could  and  dared.  Lord 
Melbourne,  a  typical  Whig  and  true  Laodicean,  knew’  the  danger 
well.  He  wrote  in  1836  : — 

Ifc  will  not  be  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Crown  that  Great 
Britain  should  ally  herself  either  with  the  spirit  of  general  revolution  or  of 
arbitrary  government.  But  neither  W’ill  it  be  politic  or  prudent  for  her  to 
take  exception  to  any  form  of  government,  despotic  or  republican,  which 
may  be  established  in  other  countries. 

But  it  is  always  easier  to  enunciate  common  sense  than  to  act 
upon  it.  The  Balance  of  Power,  with  England  keeping  the 
balance,  worked  fairly  well  for  many  years.  When  Metternich 
complained  that  Europe  was  divided  into  tw’o  camps,  Palmerston 
shrew’dly  observed  that  what  he  really  complained  of  was  the 
equality  of  the  two  camps,  and  that  he  was  “provoked  beyond 
measure  at  the  steady  protection  which  France  has  received 
from  us.  But  it  is  that  protection  which  has  preserved  the  peace 
of  Europe.”  Palmerston,  who  was  more  responsible  for  English 
foreign  policy  in  mid-Victorian  days  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  explained  in  1848,  the  year  of  European  Revolution,  the 
general  principles  by  w’hich  he  was  guided.  The  passage  is 
specially  important  because  of  the  frank  way  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  question  of  alliances : — 

I  hold,  he  said,  with  respect  to  alliances,  that  England  is  a  Power 
suflBciently  strong  to  steer  her  own  course  and  not  to  tie  herself  as  an 
unnecessary  appanage  to  the  policy  of  tiny  other  Government.  I  hold 
that  the  real  policy  of  England  is  to  be  the  champion  of  justice  and  right, 
pursuing  that  course  with  moderation  and  prudence;  not  becoming  the 
Quixote  of  the  world,  but  giving  the  weight  of  her  moral  sanction  ar^ 
support  wherever  she  thinks  that  wrong  has  been  done.  As  long  as  she 
sympathises  with  right  and  justice  she  will  never  find  herself  altogether 
alone.  She  is  sure  to  find  some  other  State  of  sufficient  power,  influence 
and  weight  to  siipport  and  aid  her  in  the  course  she  may  think  right  to 
pursue,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  narrow  policy  to  suppose  that  this  country 
or  that  is  to  be  marked  out  as  the  eternal  ally  or  the  perpetual  enemy  of 
England.  We  have  no  eternal  allies  and  no  perpetual  enemies.  Our  interests 
are  eternal  and  perpetual — those  interests  it  is  our  duty  to  follow.  And  if 
I  might  be  allowed  to  express  in  one  sentence  the  principles  which  I  think 
ought  to  guide  an  English  Minister  I  would  adopt  the  expression  of  Canning 
and  say  that  with  every  British  Minister  the  interests  of  England  ought  to 
be  the  shibboleth  of  his  policy. 
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That  is  still  good  doctrine  to-day.  We  have  no  eternal  allies 
and  no  perpetual  enemies,  and  the  spirit  of  the  famous  maxim  of 
Thucydides  is  in  full  accord  with  Palmerston’s  words.  Yet  this 
did  not  prevent  Palmerston  from  adopting  sometimes  a  very 
boastful  and  braggart  tone,  much  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  Court 
and  of  Lord  John  Russell.  He  was  continually  intervening  in 
Continental  affairs,  and  he  always  contrived  to  find  right  and 
justice  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  Powers.  Non-intervention, 
therefore,  became  the  favourite  catchword  of  the  Conservative 
Opposition.  What  had  England  to  do,  they  asked,  wdth  the 
quarrels  between  Austria  and  Piedmont,  or  with  the  affair  of  the 
Duchies?  P^ngland  should  stop, at  home,  as  Walpole  had  once 
said  to  George  II.,  and  eat  her  pudding.  English  Tories  and 
Conservatives,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  revolution  in  Europe, 
deeply  distrusted  the  new  nationalist  movements  with  which 
Liberals  so  eagerly  sympathised.  Disraeli,  who  actually  s[X)ke  of 
“  the  dreamy  and  dangerous  nonsense  of  German  nationality,” 
protested  against  what  he  called  a  sentimental  instead  of  a 
political  foreign  policy  : — 

"  You  looked  on  the  English  Constitution,”  he  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  “  as  a  model  farm.  You  forced  this  Constitution  on  every 
country.  You  laid  it  down  as  a  great  principle;  that  you  were  not  to  consider 
the  interests  of  England,  or  the  interests  of  the  country  you  w'cre  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  but  that  you  were  to  consider  the  great  system  of  Liberalism, 
which  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  England,  and  was  generally 
antagonistic  with  the  interests  of  the  country  with  which  you  were  in 
connection." 

Yet  Disraeli  himself  strongly  disclaimed  being  a  non-interven¬ 
tionist.  ‘‘On  the  contrary,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
settlement  of  the  great  affairs  of  Euroi)e  the  pre.sonce  of  England 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace.  But  it  should  be  the  presence  of 
England  in  connection  with  the  Law  of  Nations  and  with  the 
stipulations  of  treaties.” 

England  prospered  at  home,  but  was  not  loved  abroad,  much 
to  the  distress  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  on  Palmerston’s  retire¬ 
ment  in  1851,  complained  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  she  had  had 
"the  grief  to  see  her  Government  and  herself  treated  on  many 
occasions  wdth  neglect,  aversion,  distrust,  and  even  contumely.” 
When  she  asked  for  a  specific  definition  of  his  principles  of  foreign 
policy  towards  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  Lord  John  replied 
that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make  engagements, 
“except  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and 
thus,”  he  added,  in  a  startling  phrase,  “any  rule  may  he  broken 
through."  Then,  after  enlarging  vaguely  on  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  he  again 
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laid  down  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  the  British  Government 
“ought  to  cultivate  most  friendly  relations  with  those  countries 
which  have  adopted  institutions  similar  in  liberality  to  our  own." 
That  principle  ran  through  the  whole  century,  and  it  i^ermeates 
our  political  parties  to  this  day. 

Few  things  seem  more  remarkable  to  us,  knowing  what  we 
know  now,  than  the  blindness  of  English  statesmen  to  the  rise 
of  Germany.  From  1840  down  to  1870  the  Powers  which  they 
most  feared  and  distrusted  were  France  and  Eussia.  When  Lord 
Malmesbury  went  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1852,  Palmerston  very 
kindly  called  to  see  him  and  gave  him,  out  of  his  unrivalled  ex¬ 
perience,  some  valuable  hints  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
“The  pith  of  them,”  wrote  Malmesbury  in  his  Diary,  “was  to 
keep  well  with  France,”  and  as  the  Whigs,  himself  included,  had 
“let  down  all  the  defensive  powers  of  Great  Britain,”  Palmerston 
urged  him  to  press  strongly  for  a  strengthening  of  the  national 
defences.  A  little  later  the  Crimean  War  exposed  to  the  world 
the  absolute  breakdown  of  the  obsolete  English  military  machine, 
and  in  the  years  of  peace  which  followed  English  prestige  sank 
low  on  the  Continent.  Denmark  was  encouraged,  and  left  in 
the  lurch.  The  Court  influence  at  the  time  w’as  strongly  German, 
but  the  real  reasons  why  British  Ministers  played  so  paltry  a 
part  was  that  they  had  no  Army  to  fight  with  and  they  suspected 
Louis  Napoleon  of  designs  upon  Belgium.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a 
biting  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1864,  said  that  “England, 
in  the  mind  of  foreigners,  was  believed  to  have  renounced  strong 
measures — against  strong  Powers — under  any  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  She  has  been  tested  by  the  keenest  spur  which 
indignity  can  apply,  and  she  has  refused  to  move.  ...  If  that 
be  so,  her  advice  is  mere  useless  verbiage,  her  persuasions  are 
empty  forms.”  Mr.  Gladstone  evaded  the  charge  by  pleading  that 
England  did  not  wueld  the  sword  of  the  Almighty  and  was  not 
so  uplifted  in  strength  above  every  other  nation  that  she  could 
with  prudence  advertise  herself  as  ready  to  undertake  the  general 
redress  of  wrongs.  Writing  to  General  Grey  in  1869,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  summarised  and  approved  Lord  Clarendon’s  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  British  foreign  policy  in  the  follow  ing  terms 

That  England  should  keep  entire  in  her  own  hands  the  means  of  esti¬ 
mating  her  own  obligations  upon  the  various  states  of  fact  as  they  arise; 

That  she  should  not  foreclose  and  narrow  her  own  liberty  of  choice  by 
declarations  made  to  other  Powers,  in  their  real  or  supposed  interests,  of 
which  they  would  claim  to  be  at  least  joint  interpreters; 

That  it  is  dangerous  for  her  to  assume  alone  an  advanced  and  therefore 
an  isolated  position  in  regard  to  European  controversies; 

That,  come  what  may,  it  is  better  for  her  to  promise  too  little  than  too 
much; 
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that  she  should  not  encourage  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  of  aid  to 
resist  the  strong,  but  should  rather  seek  to  deter  the  strong,  by  firm  but 
moderate  language,  from  aggressions  on  the  weak. 

These  were  admirable  principles,  but  there  was  little  driving 
force  behind  them.  Great  Britain  was  totally  unprepared  for 
serious  war  when  Prussia  at  length  threw  down  the  glove  to 
France,  and  her  statesmen  were  equally  unprepared  for  Prussia’s 
victory.  Sir  Eobert  Morier,  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted  British 
diplomatists  in  the  nineteenth  century,  declared  in  1870,  and  held 
the  opinion  to  his  death,  that  there  would  have  been  no  war  if 
Great  Britain  had  told  either  France  or  Prussia  that  she  w'ould 
join  whichever  side  was  attacked  by  the  other.  He  wrung  his 
hands  over  England’s  abdication  of  her  old  position.  “The 
heartbreaking  conclusion  I  have  come  to,”  he  wrote,  “is  that 
modern  England,  as  represented  by  the  Eeform  Parliament  and 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  lost  the  sense  of 
her  Imperial  position  and  become  denuded  of  the  instinct  of 
dealing  with  her  peers.”  ”  We  sit  by,”  he  wrote  to  his  friend. 
Dr.  Jowett,  “like  a  bloated  Quaker,  too  holy  to  fight,  but  rub¬ 
bing  our  hands  at  the  roaring  trade  we  are  doing  in  cartridges 
and  ammunition.”  And,  again,  “England  lives  alone  in  a  little 
island  whose  parochial  concerns  are  all  in  all  to  her,  and  turns 
away  with  contempt  and  disgust  from  the  affairs  of  a  world  in 
which  she  has  ten  times  the  stake  of  any  other  nation.”  So,  too, 
in  the  course  of  a  general  survey  of  European  politics  between 
1815  and  1870,  Sir  Robert  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  whenever 
Europe  had  found  herself  on  the  brink  of  an  outbreak  of  war, 
the  cause  w'as  usually  to  be  found  in  the  international  necessities 
of  France,  leaving  no  alternative  to  her  rulers  than  to  appeal  to 
national  sentiment  in  connection  with  an  external  question.  The 
passage  is  rather  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  salient  paragraphs 
are  these  : — 

If  we  enquire  why  it  is  that  forty  years  went  by  without  France  kicking 
over  the  traces,  we  find  she  was  prevented  doing  so  by  a  general  coalition 
of  Europe  against  her,  partly  acknowledged,  partly  tacit.  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia  were  really  coalesced  against  her,  the  recollections  of  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  century  leading  them  to  act  instinctively  as  one,  whenever 
any  danger  threatened  from  Paris.  It  is  the  part  of  England  in  the  matter 
which  is  so  important  and  so  worth  studying.  She  does  not  stand  with  the 
three  Northern  Powers,  as  they  are  called,  on  a  great  many  points;  she  and 
France  go  together.  As  long  as  France  restricts  her  action  to  legitimate 
objects  (as  in  the  creation  of  a  Belgian  Kingdom  in  1831),  we  go  w'ith  her 
heartily  and  stand  together  as  the  representatives  of  Western  Progress  versus 
Eastern  Reaction,  but  the  moment  she  shows  the  cloven  foot  and  attempts 
to  assert  her  claim  to  a  privileged  position  we  at  once  throw  our  weight  on 
the  side  of  the  Northern  Powers.  .  .  .  England  thus  becomes  the  regu¬ 

lator  by  which  the  expansive  force  of  France  is  utilised  beneficially  and 
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productively,  but  always  kept  in  check  whenever  it  threatens  to  become 
destructive.  Hence  I  venture  on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  generalisation 
The  peace  of  Europe  was  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years  by  a  cordon 
tanitaire  being  traced  round  France,  three-fourths  of  which  was  of  iron 
rigidity,  the  remaining  fourth  being  elastic  and  so  fashioned  that  she  could 
take  all  the  air  and  exercise  required  for  the  good  of  her  health.  The 
Northern  Powers  treated  France  like  an  incurable  and  dangerous  maniac: 
we  treated  her  like  a  person  on  the  whole  sane,  but  subject  to  dangerous 
hallucinations,  and  reserved  to  ourselves  the  power  of  falling  back  upon  the 
handcuffs  and  strait  waistcoats  kept  in  store  by  the  Northern  Powers. 

This  satisfactory  system  was  first  broken  into  by  the  Crimean  War 
the  only  perfectly  useless  modern  war  that  has  been  waged,  useless,  that  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  utility.  .  .  .  The  only  party  which 

benefited  by  it  was  France,  for  it  broke  up  the  cordon  sanitaire,  gave  Louis 
Napoleon  a  social  position  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  destroying  our 
military  prestige  thoroughly  disgusted  the  British  public  from  all  interven. 
tion  in  European  politics. 

There  we  have  the  thesis  that  the  England  whicli  had  preserved 
for  forty  years  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  abdicated  her 
{X)sition  under  the  influence  of  Manchesterism  and  Quakerism. 
The  generalisation  is,  perhaps,  as  true  as  any  broad  generalisation 
can  be.  England,  in  fact,  swayed  indecisively;  the  mind  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  centred  upon  commerce ;  a  ferocious  j^arsiniony 
was  practised  which  was  to  cost  later  generations  very 
dear ;  Cobden  had  promised  that  international  trade  would  be 
the  panacea  for  international  ambitions ;  and  the  temper  of  the 
middle  classes  shrank  from  making  serious  preparation  for  war.  A 
strong  vein  of  insular  prejudice  consorted  ill  with  occasional  bursts 
of  fiery  sentimentality.  Disraeli  for  a  brief  while  swung  the 
country  round  to  supporting  a  “  scientific  frontier  ”  for  India  and 
a  “  spirited  foreign  policy,”  especially  when  the  Kussian  armies 
were  drawing  near  Merv,  but  the  mood  soon  changed  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  to  the  war-path  of  domestic  politics  and  exploited 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  which  his  rival  dismissed  as  coffee-house 
babble.  Foreign  policy  was  made  the  sport  of  party,  with  almost 
criminal  disregard  for  Imperial  interests.  The  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  towards  the  Flastern  question,  and  especially  towards 
Bussia’s  ambitions  with  respect  to  Constantinople,  is  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  record  of  fantastic  contradiction,  according  as  nervous  fear  of 
Eussia  alternated  with  the  sentimental  emotions  excited  by  the 
brutalities  of  the  Turk.  It  is  no  excuse  that  we  escaped  full 
punishment  for  our  folly,  or  that  Egypt  fell  into  England’s  lap, 
not  as  the  prize  of  successful  diplomacy,  but  as  the  fortuitous 
consequence  of  French  and  English  blunders,  w’hen  each  Govern¬ 
ment  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  result  which  it  least  desired. 
We  have  to  thank  our  stars  that  in  the  eighties  of  last  century 
the  short-lived  French  Governments  blundered  far  worse  than 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  at  that  time  it  suited  Bismarck’s  book 
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I  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  England.  No  one  had  loftier  ideals 
[  '  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  would  not  face  unpleasant  facts.  He 
held  that  “we  should  seek  to  found  a  moral  empire  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  nations,  not  upon  their  fears,  their  passions,  or 
their  antipathies,”  and  he  declared  that  it  was  the  natural  destiny 
i  of  Great  Britain  “to  become  the  appropriate  object  of  the  general 
confidence  as  the  sole  comparatively  unsusi)ected  Power.”  In 
1896,  only  three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African 
War,  which  opened  our  astonished  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
the  most  unpopular  Power  in  Europe,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
‘  that  “ours  was  not  the  isolation  of  weakness,  but  was  freely 
chosen  so  that  we  might  be  free  to  act  according  to  our  own  view 
of  the  circumstances  when  they  arose.  We  wished  to  stand  out 
of  the  log-rolling,  the  bartering,  and  the  scheming  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  foreign  policy  of  some  other  Governments.”  These 
words  were  used,  be  it  remembered,  in  a  speech  condemning  the 
largely  increased  naval  estimates  of  Mr.  Goschen.  The  more 
I  Great  Britain  stood  aloof  from  European  politics,  the  greater  the 
distrust  which  she  inspired. 

The  face  of  politics  was  changed  with  Germany’s  rise,  under 
'  Bismarck,  to  the  first  position  in  Europe  and  later  by  her  swift 
development  of  naval  and  world  power.  British  statesmen  were 
slow  to  realise  the  menace  which  this  implied  to  Great  Britain. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  countries 
with  which  Great  Britain  most  nearly  came  to  blows  were  France, 
over  Siam  and  Fashoda ;  and  Russia,  over  the  Pendjeh  incident 
j  in  the  eighties  and  the  Dogger  Bank  episode  during  the  Russo- 
I  Japanese  War.  Bismarck’s  policy  was  always  directed  towards 
keeping  France  and  Russia  well  apart  from  one  another,  and 
both  apart  from  England,  at  whom  he  often  snapped,  but  with 
whom  he  never  meant  to  quarrel  seriously,  being  content  with  his 
frequent  and  lucrative  commissions  as  “the  honest  broker.”  Nor 
was  his  task  a  difficult  one.  British  statesmen,  one  after  the 
other,  did  their  best  to  improve  relations  wdth  France,  but  were 
continually  rebuffed.  “My  six  months’  experience,”  wrote  Lord 
Rosebery  to  Lord  Lyons  in  1886,  “has  led  me  to  the  conviction 
that  our  relations  with  France  are  really  more  troublesome  than 
with  any  other  Power.  She  is  always  wanting  something  of  us 
which  it  is  im}X)ssible  to  give  her,  and  she  then  says  plaintively, 
‘You  never  do  anything  for  me.’  She  is  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  she  never  loses  the  opportunity  of  playing  us  a  trick.” 
Yet  England  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  France 
from  another  German  attack  in  1875  !  It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  to 
British  statesmen  to  remember  that,  from  1880  right  down  to  the 
Entente  Cordiale  in  1904,  French  policy  towards  England  con- 
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sisted  of  a  long  succession  of  pin-pricks,  and  there  was  a  steady 
refusal  on  the  side  of  France  to  clear  up  the  outstanding  points 
of  difference.  She  never  forgave  or  forgot  the  blunders  which 
established  England  in  Egypt.  All  this  time  Bismarck  was  the 
tertius  gaudens — playing  his  cards  with  masterly  skill. 

Nor  must  w'e  blame  our  statesmen  too  severely  for  their  failure 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia.  Lord  Salisbury  once 
summed  up  a  century  of  unfortunate  diplomacy  by  saying  that 
“we  had  backed  the  wrong  horse.”  But  this  very  horse  had 
carried  Lord  Salisbury’s  owm  money  for  many  a  long  year. 
Turkey  certainly  has  proved  to  be  a  WTong  horse,  because  of  her 
incurable  incapacity  to  establish  a  decent  system  of  government. 
But  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  our  credulity  to  suppose  that  if 
we  had  invited  Russia  to  establish  herself  at  Constantinople  the 
Tsar  would — or  indeed  could — have  called  a  halt  to  those  expansive 
movements  wdiich  carried  the  Russian  arms  to  the  borders  of 
Afglianistan  and  across  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  eventually 
brought  her  into  ruinous  conflict  with  Japan.  It  was  no  fault  of 
British  diplomacy,  espi'cially  from  1880  to  1907,  that  there  was  no 
Anglo-Russian  understanding.  It  was  not  desired  by  Russia. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  first  five  of 
the  twentieth ,  century  the  principal  endeavour  of  Great  Britain  was 
to  preserve  the  Concert  of  the  Powers,  whenever  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  entered  upon  one  of  its  periodical  new  phases,  and  to  maintain 
complete  freedom  of  action  in  respect  of  the  two  great  alliances 
into  which  the  Continental  Powers  had  come  to  be  grouped. 
This  was  our  traditional  policy,  but  our  authority  in  the  Concert 
was  small  because  our  military  power  was  weak,  and  our  repeated 
efforts  to  induce  the  Powers  to  take  effective  action  against  the 
Turk  were  always  deftly  parried.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  1894,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  calling  for  British  intervention  on  account  of 
the  Armenian  atrocities,  had  the  courage  to  utter  the  chilling 
truth  : — 

■  The  concerted  action  of  the  Powers  most  immediately  interested  is  the 
only  way  in  which  yon  can  deal  with  the  Eastern  Question.  .  .  .  I  was 

politically  bred  and  suckled  on  the  Concert  of  Europe.  .  .  .  It  is  not 

impotent.  It  was  extremely  powerful  last  yesir  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
powerful  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  British  policy.  It  was  the  power  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe  behind  Russia  wliich  thwarted  British  policy.  .  .  • 
I  advocate  concerted  action  as  the  only  solid,  safe,  and  effectual  method  of 
dealing  with  this  question.  I  deprecate  any  other  method  as  both  futile  and 
dangerous. 

In  other  w'ords.  Lord  Rosebery  acquiesced  in  defeat,  and  found 
consolation  in  thoughts  to  which  he  had  given  expression  three 
years  before,  when  he  said  : — 

Our  great  Empire  has  pulled  us,  so  to  speak,  by  the  coat-tails  out  of  the 
European  system;  and  though  with  our  great  predominance,  our  great 
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moral  influence,  and  our  great  fleet,  with  our  traditions  in  Europe  and  with 
our  aspirations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  can  never  remove  our¬ 
selves  altogether  from  the  European  system,  we  must  recognise  that  our 
foreign  policy  has  become  a  Colonial  policy,  and  is  in  reality  at  this  moment 
much  more  dictated  from  the  extremities  of  the  Empire  than  it  is  from 
Ijondon  itself. 


This  policy  of  the  Concert  of  Europe — to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
remained  constant  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office — 
was  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  by  the  hard  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Concert  remained  the  sole  alternative  to  a  European  con¬ 
flagration  during  the  repeated  crises  which  arose  out  of  the  various 
Balkan  Wars,  and  notably  out  of  the  Agadir  incident  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  independent  settlement  of  Morocco  by  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  which  so  powerfully  excited  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Germany.  Lord  Rosebery  was  certainly  wrong — as 
events  have  shown — in  assuming  that  Britain  had  been  dragged 
out  of  the  European  system  by  the  British  Empire,  though  it  is 
also  true  that  it  was  the  clash  of  German  Imperial  policy  w’ith 
British  Imperial  policy  which  eventually  ranged  them  in  deadly 
opposition.  But  the  Concert  itself  was  manifestly  doomed  as 
soon  as  Germany  felt  herself  ready  to  act  alone.  King  Edward 
was  the  first  to  grasp  this  as  a  political  certainty.  A  much 
shrew'der  European  than  any  of  his  Ministers,  and,  unlike  them, 
untroubled  by  considerations  of  votes,  he  saw  that  events  were 
shaping  themselves  irresistibly  for  an  epic  struggle,  when  Eng¬ 
land  wmuld  be  compelled  to  take  sides.  The  Germans  w’ere  right 
when  they  charged  King  Edw’ard  with  being  the  true  author  and 
begetter  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente  and  later  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding ;  but  they  always  forgot  that  they  had 
themselves  to  thank  for  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  memorable  speech  at 
Leicester  prior  to  the  South  African  War,  when  he  suggested  the 
establishment  of  an  Anglo-German-American  understanding  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  w’orld.  Recent  disclosures 
from  the  German  side  have  shown  that  this  was  a  firm  offer, 
made  in  good  faith  on  behalf  of  the  British  Cabinet.  Had  it 
been  accepted,  the  whole  current  of  events  must  have  been 
changed,  and  the  Great  War  w’ould  never  have  been  fought. 
Germany  scornfully  refused,  for  she  believed  us  to  be  a  decadent 
race.  Fate  closely  linked  our  destinies  with  France  and  Russia, 
and  the  results  for  good  and  ill  are  now  before  us.  Great  Britain 
once  more  entered  into  a  system  of  Ententes,  which  w'ere  virtually 
Alliances.  The  challenge  eventually  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
invasion  of  Belgium,  and  the  invaders,  by  the  irony  of  history, 
were  the  very  Prussians  who  had  been  invited  to  the  Rhine  by 
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Castlereagh  and  Wellington  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  order 
to  protect  the  Low  Countries  from  possible  invasion  by  the 
French. 

Again  the  choice  is  before  us.  Nominally,  our  hands  are  free. 
Practically,  they  are  tightly  bound  by  the  doctrine  of  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  which  we  upheld  during  the  war,  and  by  the 
enormous  responsibilities  which  w'e  have  assumed  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  British  public  opinion,  unin¬ 
structed  for  the  most  part,  and  not  greatly  desiring  instruction 
because  well  aw’are  that  it  must  be  unpalatable,  is  impatient  of 
the  w^ord  intervention.  It  has  had  a  surfeit  of  European  politics, 
and  is  again  in  the  mood  to  ask  w^hat  we  have  to  do  with  Central 
Europe,  or  Russia,  or  the  Rhine  valley.  Yet  we  have  accepted 
a  mandate  for  Mesopotamia,  which  adds  gravely  to  our  Imperial 
obligations,  without  adding  a  regiment  or  a  battery  to  our  forces; 
we  shall  have  to  wade  through  the  Turkish  morass ;  we 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  the  peace  of  a  vast  Arab  territory 
which  has  not  known  settled  government  for  centuries ;  and  we 
are  the  co-sponsors  of  a  string  of  new  States  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe  w^hich  not  one  Englishman  in  ten  thousand  can 
enumerate  wdth  accuracy.  We  have  also  to  face  unknown  and 
unlimited  contingencies  arising  out  of  the  Russian  anarchy  and  the 
certainty  of  persistent  German  attempts  to  evade  her  Treaty 
obligations.  Yet  w'e  are  the  one  nation  of  all  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  which  has  cut  down  its  military  strength  to 
the  old  pre-war  standard  and  has  returned  to  voluntary  service. 
We  are,  in  fact,  back  in  the  old  rut,  taking  the  most  appalling 
risks,  trusting  to  chance,  Providence,  and  whatever  may  turn  up. 
Almost  every  nation  in  Europe  is  shouting  for  our  help,  yet  the 
mood  of  our  people  is  to  resume  the  old  insularity  and  the  old 
outlook  upon  Euro|>e  and  trust  to  the  Tjeague  of  Nations  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  another  war.  But  the  more  we  seek  to  evade 
our  obligations — which  Labour  refuses  to  recognise  and  is 
ready  to  repudiate — ^the  greater  the  trouble  into  which 
we  shall  fall.  The  recent  disquieting  episode  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ruhr  valley  conveyed  the  plainest  warning.  The 
peace  of  Europe  will  rest  on  precarious  foundations  unless  Great 
Britain  and  France  hold  close  together,  w'hich  entails  a  generous 
appreciation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  special  difficulties  in  which 
France  is  placed  and  from  which  Great  Britain  is  free. 

No  one  believes  that  the  European  settlement  of  1910  will 
stand.  The  doctrine  of  nationality  and  self-determination  has 
been  pushed  to  insensate  lengths ;  some  of  the  new  Republics 
are  likely  to  be  as  short-lived  as  Napoleon’s  puppet  kingdoms. 
The  late  Lord  Salisbury  once  laid  down  the  maxim  that  the 
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existence  of  a  powerful  Austria  was  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  If  he  was  right,  the  awful  collapse  of  what 
the  Prime  Minister  called  the  “ramshackle  old  Empire”  is  a 
European  disaster.  True,  it  collapsed  of  itself  before  the  Armis¬ 
tice  and  the  Peace  Conference,  but  violent  changes  are  rarely 
stable  changes,  and  the  new  world  after  the  war  is  as  brimful 
of  antagonisms  as  was  the  old,  while  as  yet  no  effective  substitute 
has  been  found  for  military,  naval,  and  air  power. 

I  do  not  forget  the  League  of  Nations.  It  may  in  the  future 
become  the  world’s  sure  defence  against  war,  but  at  present  it 
counts  for  no  more  than  the  Hague  Conference  counted  in  1914. 
The  American  Senate  has  temporarily  paralysed  its  development. 
The  most  we  can  hope  is  that  it  may  make  a  good  recovery  after 
the  next  Presidential  Election,  but  it  will  be  hard  work  to  over¬ 
come  the  general  indifference  into  which  it  has  sunk  and  to  amend 
it  so  that  the  League  may  be  armed,  if  not  with  the  sword  of 
the  Almighty,  at  any  rate  with  weapons  which  shall  ensure 
prompt  respect  for  its  decrees.  Meanw'hile  we  should  carefully 
maintain  our  defences,  and  if  possible  reduce  our  enormous 
commitments  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  which  threaten  to 
become  a  heavy  drain  upon  our  military  and  financial  resources. 
Peace  remains  to-day  what  it  has  always  been,  the  greatest  of 
British  interests,  and  that  peace  must  be  founded  on  resjiect  for, 
and  fulfilment  of,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  modified  with  the  consent  of  the  signatory  Powers.  How  the 
future  may  develop  no  one  can  say,  but  our  present  duty  is  to 
do  our  duty  as  a  good  European,  to  stand  firmly  and  at  any  cost 
by  our  friends  and  Allies,  and  especially  w'ith  France,  and  solve 
together  in  the  spirit  of  comradeship  which  carried  us  through 
the  darkest  hours  of  war,  the  still  more  difficult  problems  of  peace. 

J.  B.  Firth. 
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When  Lord  Robert  Cecil  waxes  eloquent  and  indignant  at  the 
slightest  challenge  to  the  efficacy  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  an 
international  cure-all,  his  enthusiasm  inclines  us  to  silent  admira¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  only  with  the  reservation  that  he  can  be  no  sapient 
guide -for  a  great  nation  in  these  days  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  He 
may  l)e  reminded  that  a  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  new  formula, 
but  an  old  idea  to  which  experience  never  failed  to  give  a  shatter¬ 
ing  blow,  and  there  seems  no  apparent  reason  for  believing  that 
w'e  have  grown  so  much  more  perfect  than  our  forefathers  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  submit  our  closest  interests  and  our  con¬ 
victions,  whenever  they  happened  to  clash  wdth  those  of  other 
nations,  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  board  of  international  Bonzes. 

Moreover,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  at  least  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  arguments  to  support  his  case.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
understand  why  “  the  intensely  serious  position  in  Central 
Europe,”  as  he  regards  it,  should  be  put  in  the  foreground  as  the 
reason  for  the  League  coming  into  working  order  at  once.  The 
position  is  “intensely  serious”  elsewhere  than  in  Central  Europe. 
It  might  be  described  in  those  words  in  the  Near  East,  in  Russia, 
in  Ireland  even,  not  to  go  farther  afield ;  and  when  Lord  Robert 
talks  of  ”  vast  ixjpulations  being  a  prey  to  starvation  and  disease,” 
the  facts  do  not  support  the  statement  with  regard  to  Germany, 
the  principal  offender,  although  the  description  may  apply  more 
or  less  to  Austria,  the  least  culpable  and  the  most  heavily  punished 
of  the  partners  in  the  late  conspiracy  to  bleed  the  rest  of  Europe 
white.  Lord  Robert  omits  these  essential  facts  from  his  survey, 
but  they  explain  why  the  distress  of  Central  Europe,  self-infficted 
and  deserved  by  way  of  retribution,  leaves  us  cold  in  face  of  the 
awful  desolation  of  Northern  France,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
harassed  soul  of  Belgium,  seared  not  merely  by  the  massacres  of 
1914,  but  by  the  grinding  servitude  and  barbarous  deportations 
that  marked  the  four  years  of  the  cruel  German  occupation. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  claim  our  allegiance,  it  must  not 
start  with  conveying  consolation  to  the  wrong-doers,  but  with 
obtaining  reparation  for  the  WTonged.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  charity  when  justice  has  been  satisfied,  and  that  considera¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  argument.  In  a  topsy-turvy 
world  we  are  getting  a  perverted  kind  of  logic.  The  fundamental 
facts  are  suppressed,  the  conclusions  are  made  the  premises,  our 
wits  are  allowed  to  run  riot,  and  our  emotions  are  stirred  up  in 
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behalf  of  tlie  undeserving.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  talks  loudly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  his  league  seems  to  have  as  its  chief 
object  the  raising  up  of  a  new  Germany  and  the  prevention  of 
her  falling  into  her  old  or  some  new'er  fragments,  so  that  the 
Foreign  Oftice  fetich  of  ‘  ‘  the  balance  of  Power  ’  ’  may  be  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  necessary  to  use  plain  words,  for  if  these  are  not 
permitted,  speech  is  useless.  The  League  of  Nations  appears  to 
be,  in  the  minds  of  its  leading  champions  in  thiscountry,  a  formula 
intended  to  save  Germany  from  dissolution,  and,  if  not  that,  then 
it  looks  like  becoming  nothing  better  than  a  League  of  Nonsense. 

In  February,  1919,  in  a  public  lecture,  I  ventured  to  lay  down 
as  the  preliminary  condition  of  any  League  that  was  to  endure 
that  it  should  be  one  of  satisfied  or  contented  nations,  and  this 
stipulation  implied  that  Germany  could  not  belong  to  it  until  she 
had  purged  herself  of  her  sins,  shown  contrition  for  her  offences 
against  every  law,  human  and  divine,  and  given  some  guarantee 
that  she  had  renounced  the  teachings  of  Treitschke  and 
Bemhardi.  Nearly  eighteen  months  have  passed,  and  the  German 
people  have  done  none  of  these  things.  No  one  who  has  been  in 
Germany  in  that  interval  will  attempt  to  contradict  the  following 
statement  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  German  people  :  “We  were  not  defeated;  the  union  of 
the  Allies  is  breaking  up ;  America  will  never  send  her  armies  to 
Europe  again  ;  we  count  on  getting  our  revenge  ;  and  w'hen  France 
and  England  disagree,  the  hour  for  us  to  strike  will  have  arrived.” 

Does  Lord  Robert  Cecil  think  that  such  a  nation  will  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  League?  Of  course,  there  are  persons  who  strive 
to  depict  the  Germans  as  ‘‘  good,  harmless  people,”  but  they 
cannot  be  those  w  ho  read  the  German  pai)ersor  who  have  listened 
to  popular  lectures  and  recitals  in  the  ”  dear  Fatherland.”  There 
the  only  aspiration  is  for  revenge  and  snatching  victory  from 
defeat,  and,  after  all,  it  is  much  more  human  and  has  better 
chances  of  realisation  than  a  League  of  Nations  born  prematurely 
and  nurtured  under  an  incubator. 

But,  leaving  Germany  out  of  the  question,  which  of  the  nations 
is  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  peace,  and  contented  in  regard  to 
the  position  left  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  England  is  perhaps 
the  only  one,  and  that  solely  because  she  believes  her  insular 
security  assured.  This  is  a  feeling  that  may  not  endure.  Cer¬ 
tainly  neither  Belgium  nor  France  is  satisfied,  the  former  because 
her  legitimate  expectations  were  altogether  ignored,  the  latter 
because  her  anxieties  and  her  feeling  of  insecurity  must  remain 
undiminished.  Is  it  necessary  to  consider  the  case  of  Italy,  or  to 
go  any  further?  But  if  this  is  the  general  sentiment  among  the 
Allies,  great  and  small,  who  came  into  the  war  at  different  periods, 
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it  is  even  more  significant  to  find  disappointment  prevalent  among 
those  new  States  which  acquired  their  existence  as  the  progeny  of 
the  Peace. 

Take  Poland  :  there  is  no  community  in  Europe  which  is  seeth¬ 
ing  to  a  greater  extent  with  that  sentiment  w'hich  is  [)olitely  called 
moral  indignation,  but  which  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  rage 
at  fever  heat.  The  Poles  are  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
distinctive  peoples  of  Euroi>e.  Their  birth  certificate  was  not 
signed  at  Versailles.  They  were  crushed  for  a  century  and  more 
by  the  brutal  violence  of  three  Empires,  and  by  the  apathy  of 
Western  Europe.  They  are  now  striving  to  make  good  their 
recovered  independence  against  the  returning  wave  of  Pussian 
aggression  under  Bed  auspices.  In  this  crisis  of  their  fate,  the 
English  trade  unions  have  threatened  to  hold  up  the  munitions  of 
which  they  have  vital  need,  and  Lord  Kobert  Cecil  gives  them  the 
cold  comfort  that  their  struggle  with  the  Bolshevists  should  b« 
settled  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Poles  reply  if  the  League 
wanted  work  to  do,  it  should  have  begun  long  ago  by  endeavouring 
to  arrange  a  settlement  between  the  different  parties  contending  in 
Kussia  herself,  and  then  insisting  on  the  Soviet  Government 
leaving  its  neighbours  alone.  Will  the  League  guarantee  that  the 
Russian  Beds  will  not  repeat  at  the  expense  of  Poland  what  they 
have  been  doing  in  Persia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia?  It  cannot, 
and  that  is  why  the  Poles  are  providing  for  their  own  safety  in 
what,  pace  the  League,  is  the  best  and  surest  w’ay. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  issue  at  the  root  of  the  Polish 
question,  and  it  touches  very  closely  the  future  relations  of  France 
and  England.  In  this  matter  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
tw’o  Governments  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  When  the  Poles  received 
their  emancipation,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  nationality 
and  free  determination,  it  was  not  realised  here  that  in  all 
probability  a  great  Power  had  been  reborn.  We  were  thinking  of  the 
“  poor  Poles  ”  ;  we  forgot  that  they  were  once  the  arbiters  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  that  the  question  of  the  Baltic  becoming  a  Polish 
lake  was  very  much  before  the  public  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Poland  had  its  traditions,  its  pride,  its  sense  of  destiny,  but  bitter 
experience  forbids  the  Poles  of  to-day  to  think  that  they  can  make 
good  their  independence  without  a  very  effective  military 
organisation.  Without  it  they  know  that  they  must  be  swamped 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Germans,  as  they  have  been  before, 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  can  give  them  but  cold  comfort  when  he 
admits  that  “  Warsaw  might  be  occupied  by  the  Bolshevist 
forces.”  It  does  not  appear  that  the  League  or  any  one  else  has 
taken  the  slightest  step  to  save  the  Poles  from  such  a  catastrophe, 
and  in  consequence  they  have  had  to  act  for  themselves.  But  the 
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rejoinder  will  be  made — they  began  it,  they  crossed  the  frontier 
we  marked  out  for  them  on  the  new  map  of  Europe.  Warned  by 
Soviet  proceedings  against  others,  were  not  the  Poles  to  anticipate 
the  storm  which,  left  to  gather  its  full  strength,  would  overwhelm 
them?  were  they  to  be  debarred  from  promoting  their  national 
safety  by  striving  to  join  hands  with  those  Kussians  of  the  Ukraine 
who  do  not  adhere  to  the  Moscow  junta?  To  deny  them  rights 
that  DO  self-respecting  or  virile  race  will  ever  surrender,  as  long 
as  they  remain  men,  is  only  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  appear 
ridiculous.  Self-preservation  must  ever  remain  the  supreme  law, 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  it. 

But  a  strong  Poland  is  even  more  important  in  the  regulation 
of  European  affairs  and  their  stability  than  it  is  in  the  purely 
national  sense.  It  will  provide  an  effective  curb  on  any  revival 
of  German  aggression  and  ambition,  and  the  Germans  know  this 
so  well  that  they  will  spare  no  effort  or  device  to  stifle  or  strangle 
a  Polish  resurrection.  A  strong  Poland  will  give  France  that 
military  ally  at  the  back  of  Germany  which  more  than  any  other 
contributory  will  keep  her  quiet.  Unfortunately,  these  weighty 
reasons,  which  count  for  so  much  in  Paris,  are  not  allowed  to 
prevail  in  London.  The  French  declare  that  this  is  because  we 
are  feeling  so  secure  from  our  command  of  the  seas  that  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  become  selfish  and  regardless  of  the  feelings 
and  anxieties  of  our  principal  Allies.  It  is  more  probably  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  to  that  disinclination  to  face  the  great 
issues  of  foreign  policy  which,  until  their  own  skins  are  in  danger, 
is  characteristic  of  the  British  public. 

But  therein,  our  French  critics  have  persuaded  themselves,  lies 
our  duplicity.  If  we  dissociate  ourselves  from  questions  of 
common  interest,  it  is  only  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  matters 
of  particular  concern  to  ourselves,  and  we  are  accused  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  up  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  a  new  Imperial  fabric  in 
the  Near  East,  and  of  appropriating  economic  gains  wherever  they 
are  to  be  secured.  The  charge  is  grave  enough,  but  it  is  disconcert- 
mg  to  find  that  there  is  so  much  in  our  policy  and  proceedings  to 
lend  colour  to  it.  Now  that  the  United  States  is  out  of  the  show, 
it  must  be  very  disconcerting  to  our  champions  of  the  League, 
the  only  ones  left  apart  from  some  humble  fry  in  the  family,  to 
learn  that  we  are  generally  suspected  of  an  intention  to  feather 
our  own  nest  under  cover  of  its  lofty  principles,  and  without 
regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  our  friends  and  neighbours. 
Even  if  our  conscience  were  absolutely  clear  it  would  be 
unpleasant,  but  with^  Curzonism  rampant  in  official  circles  some 
twinges  of  uneasiness  and  self-reprobation  must  be  felt. 

When  President  Wilson  came  to  Europe  to  assume  the  chief 
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direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  about  which  he  knew 
nothing  and  cared  less,  he  threw  into  our  Councils  with  his  l..eague 
of  Nations,  not  a  pledge  of  i>eace,  but  a  brand  of  discord,  and  it 
remains  an  inscrutable  mystery  how  the  Allied  leaders  could  have 
allowed  that  “  red  herring  ”  to  lead  them  all  astray.  The  first 
and  material  business  was  to  frame  the  terms  of  jieace  with 
Germany,  which  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  within  the  compass  of  twenty  articles.  That  done,  an 
op{)ortune  occasion  might  have  been  found  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  a  League  of  Nations  or  some  other  combination  to  save  the 
world  as  far  as  jxrssible  from  the  curse  of  needless  warfare.  But  by 
jumbling  up  the  two  issues  together,  and  by  giving  precedence  to 
the  one  that  was  not  pressing,  and  that  could  have  been  held  over 
for  due  deliberation  and  wise  decisions,  the  international  situation 
has  been  worsened  instead  of  improved,  and  the  outlook  reveals  no 
end  to  the  ix)ssibilities  of  strife  and  conflict.  No  one  seems  to 
have  had  the  nous  to  perceive  that  by  increasing  the  number  of 
States,  the  risks  of  inter-collision  were  augmented,  not  diminished, 
being  multiplied  by  the  total  of  separate  volitions. 

liut  it  is  not  only  with  regard  to  Poland  that  France  is  anxious. 
She  is  moved  even  more  deeply  by  the  ixjsition  in  the  Near  East. 

I  will  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  not  a  single  step! 
taken  by  the  British  Government  in  that  quarter  since  the 
Armistice  has  had  her  entire  approval,  although  out  of  com¬ 
plaisance  she  has  adhered  to  some  of  its  proceedings.  Since  the 
presentation  of  the  terms  of  peace  to  Turkey  her  misgivings  have 
increased.  Those  terms  are  contrary  to  the  principles  laid  down 
at  Paris  and  appdied  against  France  herself  in  the  Sarre  region, 
and  against  Belgium  in  Malmedy.  Those  strictly  Gallic  and 
Belgic  lands  are  left,  for  permanent  piossession,  to  the  lottery 
whether  their  inhabitants  shall  have  shaken  off  the  sp)ell  of 
Prussian  domination  rigorously  enforced  during  an  entire  century. 
But  the  Turkish  p)eople  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  possession  of 
Thrace,  which  has  been  longer  in  their  hands  than  Ireland  has 
been  effectively  in  those  of  England,  and  in  regard  to  Smyrna 
the  position  is  even  worse.  There  Greece  is  to  have  five  years 
to  Hellenise  the  district — there  is  clear  evidence  of  what 
Hellenising  at  Smyrna  means — whereas  the  Malmt^dians  are 
given  only  six  months  to  decide  after  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  properly  constituted.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  licague 
languishes? 

At  Paris  our  representatives  accepted  and  piroclaimed  the 
insidious  propiosition  of  the  rights  of  pieoples  to  free  determina¬ 
tion,  which,  honestly  carried  into  effect,  undermined  and  destroyed 
the  British  Empire.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  we  are 
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acting  np  to  this  standard  in  Turkey,  where,  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  our  own  Mussulman  fellow-subjects,  we  propose  to  leave  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  an  empty  shell  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  under 
the  fire  of  Greek  guns  at  Tchataldja,  at  the  same  time  that  wo 
veto  all  chance  of  Turkish  revival  in  Asia  by  handing  over  her 
one  ix)rt,  Smyrna,  to  the  same  hostile  custody.  We  say  in  one 
breath  Turkey  is  to  live,  and  in  the  next  we  deprive  her  of  the 
sources  of  life,  and  while  doing  so  we  pose  as  the  leading 
champions  of  a  League  of  Nations !  Can  we  be  surprised  if  it  is 
said  of  us  that  we  are  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  and  that  our  aims 
are  purely  selfish  ? 

But  the  French  have  a  more  immediate  and  urgent  objection  to 
the  policy  upon  which  we  have  launched  in  support  of  Greek 
megalomania  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  It  is  provocative,  it  stirs 
up  enmities  that  lay  dormant,  it  distracts  the  attention  of  this 
country  from  the  main  issues,  and  it  reduces  our  power.  The 
French  people  have  a  right  to  complain  of  these  things,  because 
their  eil'ects  would  recoil  on  themselves  in  the  event  of  any  sudden 
renewal  of  the  struggle  with  Germany.  They  know  that,  despite 
enormous  Estimates,  we  have  left  ourselves  with  a  very  small 
army,  steadily  diminishing  from  the  failure  of  recruiting,  and  that 
much  of  it  is  locked  up  in  Ireland,  the  Near  East,  and  India,  and 
consequently  unavailable  against  Germany.  Yet,  with  all  these 
liabilities,  which  can  only  be  dealt  w  ith  by  adequate  military  force 
on  the  siX)t,  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  station  a  very  large 
expedition,  and  a  great  part  of  our  fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  put  ourselves  in  a  iX)sition  from  which  it  may  be  impossible 
to  find  an  honourable  means  of  retreat.  The  Gallipoli  lesson  does 
not  apix3ar  to  have  been  sufficient  to  teach  us  prudence.  Once 
more  we  are  trusting  to  the  Greeks,  and  if  they  prove  a  broken 
reed,  then  we  shall  have  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  breach  to 
avert  ignominious  discomfiture.  But  wdll  the  country  provide 
the  millions  and  the  men  to  can’y  through  an  adventure  that 
is  only  a  political  gamble? 

But  at  any  rate  we  should  be  unable  to  assist  our  Allies.  France 
and  Belgium  would  be  left  alone  to  deal  with  Germany.  Are 
we  going  by  sheer  stupidity  to  put  those  States  in  the  position 
that  they  may  feel  forced  to  think,  if  Britain  is  perfidious,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  come  to  terms  with  Germany,  and  to 
form  some  kind  of  Continental  bloc  against  her?  When  we  play 
false  we  play  with  fire,  at  this  moment  not  one  of  our  official 
assurances  rings  true. 

And  from  Poland  and  Turkey  I  pass  to  Holland,  which  Mr. 
Lansing  designated  as  the  home  of  the  League.  As  there  is  no 
League  at  present,  it  does  not  matter  much  about  its  home,  but 
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no  one  would  imagine  from  the  moves  of  Downing  Street  since 
1910  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  not  still  the  head 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  as  in  the  days  of  William,  “  our  great 
Protector.”  Our  tenderness  for  the  Dutch  is  the  great  stumbling, 
block  between  us  and  the  Belgians.  The  old  Orange  sympathies 
seem  to  be  just  as  strong  as  they  were  any  time  between  1830 
and  1839.  They  were  intelligible  then  even  if  they  i)erpetrated 
an  injustice,  but  after  1914  they  became  inexcusable.  It  was  those 
sympathies  that  led  us  to  subscribe  tamely  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  to  the  effect  that  Holland  was  to  surrender  none  of  her 
territory  or  sovereign  claims,  even  though  ample  conn)ensation 
were  to  be  forthcoming  out  of  those  lands  which  Prussia  had 
seized  on  different  occasions  in  East  Frisia,  Gueldres,  and  the 
Phine  province.  The  acce[)tance  of  this  decision  closed  the  door 
to  Belgian  claims,  and  left  the  Belgian  people  dissatisfied.  It 
precluded  discussion  even  of  their  rights  in  Limburg  and  on  the 
lower  Scheldt.  Ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  those  rights, 
of  the  intolerable  pretensions  of  the  Dutch  to  shut  the  Scheldt, 
a  strictly  Belgiirn  and  French  river,  under  a  musty  parchment 
of  1648— here,  if  anywhere,  was  there  a  duty  for  a  League  of 
Nations  to  throw  a  juridical  monstrosity  into  the  fire — may  have 
explained  to  some  extent  the  tame  apathy  with  which  the  public 
received  this  grave  decision,  that  carried  with  it  the  blighting  of 
Belgium’s  dearest  hopes.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  handing  over 
of  some  part  of  German  East  Africa  as  the  prize  of  war  will  wipe 
out  these  claims,  or  suppress  these  longings?  Belgium,  like 
others,  remains  dissatisfied,  and  the  most  elementary  statecraft 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  cordial  good-w'ill  of  the  Belgian 
people  is  vital  to  the  security  of  this  country. 

When  we  read,  then,  in  the  French  papers,  or  in  the  re[X)rts 
of  the  debates  in  the  French  Chamber,  that  doubts  are  cast  on 
the  loyalty  of  England  and  that  the  Entente  is  in  peril,  we  must 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  are  very  hufl'y  and 
that  they  magnify  trifling  points  of  difference  or  misunderstanding, 
The  occasion  that  brings  forth  their  displeasure  or  expressions  of 
disappointment  may  fall  at  San  Bemo,  or  Hythe,  or  some  other 
week-end  meeting,  but  the  cause  lies  far  deeper  in  a  conviction 
that  France  and  England  no  longer  hold  the  same  point  of  view. 
It  is  said  that  England  is  thinking  too  much  of  her  own  personal 
ends  and  too  little  of  the  needs  of  much-injured  France,  which 
sulTered  so  grievously  by  the  war  and  which  is  now  suffering  still 
more  by  the  failure  to  enforce  the  terms  of  peace.  The  efforts 
made  to  uplift  Germany,  to  provide  her  with  food  and  spirits 
against  money  that  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  applied  to  the 
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■  reduction  of  the  indemnities,  have  created,  bewilderment  and 
1  indignation.  The  French  people  were  already  beginning  to  lose 
i  faith  in  our  sincerity  and  good  feeling  when  they  read  of  the 
i  inexplicable  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Commissary  Krassin, 
I  and  the  representatives  of  the  German  Food  Trust  carried  on 
almost  at  the  same  time.  Whatever  form  may  be  given  to  the 

I  transaction,  whatever  kind  of  camouflage  may  be  adopted,  the 
j  French  know  that  we  will  only  part  wnth  our  goods  for  gold,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  asked  to  go  empty-handed,  because 
Germany  is  so  poor.  The  case  is  even  worse  in  regard  to  Eussia, 

I  for  there  the  gold  that  the  Bolshevists  seized  by  a  system  of  blood- 
J  shed  and  wholesale  plunder  was  and  should  remain  “ear-marked.” 
I  These  are  the  reasons  why  the  French  have  lost  faith  in  British 
J  policy  as  guided  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Curzon.  The 
!  one  deals  in  language  which  changes  with  each  mood  from  week 
[  to  week,  and  the  other  is  identified  with  Imperialistic  adventures 
■  that  are  diminishing  the  usefulness  and  the  readiness  of  Fjngland 
as  an  ally  against  Germany.  With  these  growing  doubts  and  the 
resentment  they  engender,  it  is  not  only  the  Entente  that  is  in 
peril,  but  the  fate  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  sealed.  France  and 
Belgium  will  be  no  parties  to  a  League  which  is  tainted  wdth 
pro-German  and  Dutch  sympathies,  and  that  is  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  foreign  fx)licy  of  the  existing  Government  leaves 
I  open  to  them. 

1  The  conviction  is  growing  in  Paris  that  France  must  seek  safety 
I  in  firm  alliances  wherever  she  can  find  them,  and  that  she  will 
!  have  to  take  material  guarantees  for  Germany’s  continued 
P  breaches  of  faith.  She  show’ed  at  Frankfurt  that  she  can  act 
!  alone  when  the  time  calls  for  action ;  she  has  given  us  clearer 
I  warning  in  the  evacuation  of  Cilicia  and  in  coming  to  terms  with 
I  Mustapha  Kemal,  whom  we  call  a  rebel  and  sentence  as  such  in 
i  contumaciam,  but  who  is  none  the  less  the  national  leader  of  the 
j  Turkish  people  in  their  effort  to  secure  free  determination  for 
their  race  ;  and  unless  w^e  wake  up  to  realities  we  may  discover  one 
morning  that  it  is  not  France  who  is  isolated,  but  we  ourselves, 
holding  up  a  disreputable  Germany  under  one  arm  and  a  decaying 

i  Holland  under  the  other.  Y. 

1 
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THE  FTEST  DOTJMA. 


By  Alexander  IswolskyA 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Douma,  on  May  10th,  1906, 
there  were  widely  varying  opinions  at  Court  as  to  the  proper 
place  for  that  ceremony,  and  heated  discussions  ensued  between 
those  who  favoured  the  Tauride  Palace,  which  had  been  especially 
fitted  up  as  a  temporary  seat  for  the  new  assembly,  and  those 
who  preferred  the  Winter  Palace.  The  reactionary  party  were 
unwilling  that  the  Emperor  should  go  to  the  Douma,  and  the 
extremists  w’ent  so  far  as  to  advise  the  Emperor  not  to  appear 
in  person  before  the  deputies,  but  to  have  the  session  opened  in 
his  name  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  w’as  finally  decided  that 
the  Emj^eror  should  follow  the  procedure  adopted  at  Berlin  for 
the  opening  of  the  Beichstag,  summoning  the  deputies  to  the 
Winter  Palace  and  opening  the  session  with  an  address  from 
the  throne. 

Arriving  that  same  day,  I  had  barely  time  to  don  Court 
uniform  and  present  myself  at  the  Palace.  As  my  nomination 
had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  Official  (lazette,  I  did  not  join  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  whose  place  had  been  assigned  in  the  throne- 
room  reserved  for  the  inauguration,  but  by  virtue  of  my  rank 
as  Chamberlain  of  the  Imperial  Court  I  had  only  to  take  my 
place  in  the  corUge  that  was  to  precede  the  entrance  of  the 
Emperor  irr  order  to  witness  a  ceremony  whose  very  novelty 
made  it  exceptionally  interesting. 

While  awaiting  the  formation  of  the  Emperor’s  cortege  I 
w'alked  through  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace,  where  were 
assembled  several  thousand  generals,  officers  of  all  ranks,  and 
civil  functionaries.  Resplendent  with  multi-coloured  uniforms, 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver  lace  and  covered  with  decorations, 
they  were  so  disposed  as  to  leave  a  passage  free  through  the 
various  rooms  for  the  entry  of  the  Imperial  procession. 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  observed  that  differed  in  any 
respect  from  what  one  wms  accustomed  to  see  at  the  Winter 
Palace  on  days  of  great  ceremony ;  but  now,  suddenly,  between 
the  two  hedges  of  brilliant  uniforms,  began  the  sombre  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  their  wmy  to  the 
throne-room,  where  they  were  to  await  the  Tsar;  and,  for  the 

(1)  Ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia,  and  before  and  during  the  war 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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I  first  time  in  that  elegant  rococo  Palace,  built  for  the  Empress 
j  Elizabeth  hy  the  Italian  Rastrelli,  where  for  one  hundred  and 
I  fifty  years  had  been  displayed  all  the  pomp  of  one  of  the  most 
I  sumptuous  courts  of  Europe,  a  crowd  of  the  most  democratic 

I  aspect  was  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  one  could 

see  a  few  provincial  lawyers  or  doctors  in  evening  dress,  and  an 
occasional  uniform  was  to  be  notice<l ;  but  that  which  pre- 

:  dominated  was  not  even  the  simple  dress  of  the  bourgeois,  but 

i  rather  the  long  caftan  of  the  peasant  or  the  factory-workman’s 
:  blouse.  Such  a  contrast  could  not  help  being  novel  and  striking, 
j  but  it  was  especially  impressive,  as  the  deputies  filed  past  between 
the  two  rows  of  officers  and  functionaries,  to  observe  the  expres- 
i  sion  of  the  faces  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Here  an 
old  general,  there  a  bureaucrat,  grown  white  in  the  service,  could 
i  hardly  conceal  the  consternation,  the  anger  even,  that  the 
i  invasion  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Winter  Palace  by  these 
intruders  caused  him.  And  the  faces  of  the  deputies  as  they 
=  passed  were  lighted  by  triumph  in  some  cases  and  in  others 
!  distorted  by  hatred,  making  altogether  a  spectacle  intensely 
;  dramatic  and  symbolical.  The  Russia  of  yesterday  found  itself 
j  face  to  face  with  the  Russia  of  to-morrow ;  wffiat  was  to  be  the 
!  result  of  such  an  encounter?  Would  the  old  hierarchy  of  Tsarism 
I  prove  capable  of  welcoming  these  new-comers  and  endeavour  to 
;  work  with  them  for  the  regeneration  of  the  nation,  or  would 
i  there  be  a  collision  between  the  two  forces,  engendering  new 
struggles  of  still  greater  bitterness  and  perhaps  bloodier  than 
‘  before? 

For  my  part,  I  was  at  that  time  full  of  hope  that  a  new  era 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity  for  Russia  was  dawning,  but  I  was 
conscious,  none  the  less,  of  a  certain  feeling  of  anguish  at  finding 
myself  on  the  threshold  of  so  radical  a  change  in  the  destinies 
of  my  country — a  change  which  the  spectacle  before  me  rendered 
visible  and  tangible,  so  to  speak. 

j  The  Imperial  corUge  was  about  to  form ;  I  took  my  place  and 
I  soon  reached  the  room  reserved  for  the  ceremony,  only  a  few^ 
t  steps  away  from  the  Emperor,  who  stood  before  the  throne.  I 
j  had  not  seen  him  since  the  exciting  days  of  the  preceding 
!  autumn,  and  T  was  struck  by  his  carew’orn  appearance ;  he  looked 
much  older  and  as  if  he  were  deeply  moved  by  the  significance 
of  the  event.  He  took  a  few  steps  toward  the  deputies  who  had 
I  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  room  and,  unfolding  a  paper  which 
i;  he  held  in  his  hand,  read  his  address  in  a  rather  low  voice,  but 
1  without  embarrassment  or  hesitation,  articulating  each  word 
J  distinctly  and  emphasising  a  phrase  here  and  there. 
i  The  discourse  of  the  Emperor  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
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attention  and  in  perfect  silence;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  pro 
duced  a  good  impression  upon  the  deputies.  Inasmuch  as,  in 
the  majority  of  the  Tsar’s  preceding  addresses  and  in  the  acts 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Government,  all  mention  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  or  of  any  limitation  whatsoever  of  sovereign  rights  had 
been  carefully  avoided,  it  might  well  have  been  feared  that  the 
Emperor  would  profit  by  this  occasion  to  proclaim  once  more 
the  autocratic  character  of  his  power,  so  one  may  judge  of  the 
agreeable  surprise  with  which  the  deputies  listened  to  the 
following  passage  of  the  Imperial  discourse  : — 

“For  my  part,  I  will  protect  in  an  inflexible  manner  the 
institutions  which  I  have  granted,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  you  will  employ  all  your  forces  to  serve  the  fatherland  with 
devotion,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  needs  of  the  peasants, 
so  dear  to  my  heart,  and  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people 
and  the  development  of  their  prosperity,  remembering  always 
that  the  true  prosperity  of  a  State  requires  not  liberty  alone,  hut 
also  order,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution." 

The  prudent  warning  conveyed  in  these  last  words,  particu¬ 
larly  emphasised  by  the  Emperor,  did  not  prevent  the  deputies 
from  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  word  “Constitution”  had 
been  heard  for  the  first  time  from  the  lips  of  the  Sovereign.  In 
spite  of  the  good  impression  produced  by  the  address,  it  was  not 
greeted  with  any  applause  at  the  close,  but  this  could  easily  be 
explained  by  the  restraint  to  which  the  deputies  were  subjected 
by  an  atmosphere  and  surroundings  that  were  so  strange  to  them. 
And  on  the  whole  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  day  had 
passed  off  extremely  well. 

The  deputies  then  took  possession  of  the  Tauride  Palace,  which 
was  placed  temporarily  at  their  disposal  pending  the  construction 
of  a  special  building  for  the  use  of  the  Douma. 

The  palace  in  which  the  first  Russian  Representative  Assembly 
met  wms  built  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  for  the  famous 
Potemkine,  “Prince  of  the  Tauride,”  in  the  neo-classic  style 
introduced  into  Russia  by  the  Scottish  architect,  Cameron, 
w'hich  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  majority  of  the  great  edifices 
erected  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  History  has  told  of  the 
power  and  w^ealth  which  Catherine’s  favour  conferred  upon 
Potemkine,  styled  “The  Magnificent,”  after  the  manner  of 
Lorenzo  de’Medici.  The  Tauride  Palace,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  its  vast  gardens,  was  the  scene  of  the  legendary  fetes  offered 
by  the  favourite  to  his  Imperial  mistress ;  later,  it  became  for  a 
time  the  residence  of  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  but  for  more  than 
half  a  century  it  had  been  almost  completely  abandoned,  and 
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I  its  superb  halls,  lined  with  their  impressive  columns,  remained 
empty  or  were  used  for  store-rooms ;  the  offices  of  the  palace 
were  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  small  pensioners  of  the  Court,  and 
;  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  public  as  a  pleasure  resort  for 
I  the  people  of  the  quarter.  In  my  youthful  days,  at  the  close  of 
!  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  and  under  his  successor,  the  Emperor 
t  Alexander  III.,  a  part  of  the  gardens  was  reserved  in  winter  for 
i  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Court.  Montagues  de  glace  were 
[  installed,  and  there  was  skating  on  the  lake ;  several  times  a 
!  week  a  small  circle,  composed  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  their  guests,  met  there,  and  those  delightful  reunions,  the 
j  charm  of  which  I  shall  never  forget,  were  brightened  by  the 
!  grace  and  radiance  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Feodorowna,  at 
J  that  time  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  afterwards  the 
I  reigning  Empress,  and  now  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  presided 
over  that  series  of  informal  gatherings,  where  all  manner  of 
!  etiquette  was  for  the  moment  forbidden  and  forgotten. 

!  This,  then,  was  the  scene,  haunted  by  so  many  memories  of 
other  days,  that  was  set  for  the  meetings  of  the  first  Eussian 
!  Douma;  the  changes  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  uses  had 
disfigured  but  little  the  palace  of  Potemkine,  and,  although 
I  certain  arrangements  and  conveniences  common  to  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Parliaments  were  lacking,  the  palace  offered  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Russian  people  a  domicile  of  the  most  noble  and 
1  imposing  aspect. 

i  The  hall  designed  for  the  session  of  the  Douma  had  formerly 
!  enclosed  a  winter-garden  and  was  of  great  dimensions ;  the 
interior  arrangement  was  copied  after  the  French  Chamber  of 
?  Deputies,  the  raised  tribune  of  the  President  dominating  that 
of  the  Speaker,  and  both  facing  the  hemicycle  formed  by  the 
benches  of  the  deputies.  The  Ministers’  bench,  however,  was 
not  placed  in  the  first  row,  as  in  France,  but  at  the  right  of  the 
!  President’s  tribune,  fronting  the  deputies. 

I  I  mention  these  details  because  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
tha^  the  arrangement  of  the  hall  in  which  the  sessions  are  to 
j  take  place,  and  the  outward  form  given  to  the  debates  by  a 
I  certain  arrangement,  exert  great  influence  upon  the  labours  of 
an  assembly.  When  organising  the  Douma  the  Government 
would  have  done  well  to  introduce  the  forms  adopted  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  Zemstvos  (the  local  provincial  councils),  which 
dated  from  the  liberal  period  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  who 
j  evidently  had  in  mind,  when  he  prescribed  them,  that  they  would 
i  form  the  embryo  of  a  future  political  representation  of  the  nation. 
The  Zemstvos  were  not  provided  with  a  tribune ;  the  members, 
when  addressing  the  House,  spoke  from  their  respective  places, 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.8.  ■  0* 
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facing  the  presiding  officer  instead  of  their  fellow-members,  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  result 
was  that  the  orators  were  less  tempted  to  rely  upon  the  effect 
of  their  eloquence,  and  the  debates  were  characterised  by  rather 
more  familiarity.  If  this  way  of  doing,  which  had  been  followed 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  adopted  in  the  Douma, 
the  many  members  of  the  Zemstvos  present  would  perhaps  have 
communicated  to  their  colleagues  their  owm  habits  of  prudence 
and  moderation  in  oratory.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  mere  fact  of  speaking  from  a  tribune  incites  the  orator 
to  an  excess  of  eloquence,  which  often  exerts  a  harmful  influence 
upon  the  deliberations  of  a  young  assembly,  and  I  believe  that 
I  make  no  mistake  in  affirming  that  the  use  of  the  rostrum 
brought  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Douma,  1906,  certain  personali¬ 
ties  of  demagogic  tendencies,  to  the  detriment  of  other  elements 
more  serious  and  more  moderate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Government  itself  was  to  blame 
for  this  unfortunate  result.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Douma 
a  high  functionary,  M.  Trepoff  (he  who  was  for  several  weeks 
President  of  the  Council  in  1917,  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy),  was  deputed  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  European 
capitals  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  wmrking  of  the  different 
Parliamentary  assemblies.  M.  Trepoff  brought  back  from  his 
trip  a  ready-made  plan,  based  upon  what  he  had  observed  at 
Paris,  and  it  w’as  adopted  without  criticism  by  the  Government; 
the  very  simple  idea  of  continuing  the  forms  already  in  use  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  Zemstvos  did  not  occur  to  the  Russian 
bureaucrats,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  their  inveterate  hatred 
of  these  assemblies,  which  they  chose  to  consider  as  hotbeds  of 
revolutionary  effort,  caused  them  to  shun  anything  that  savoured 
of  similarity  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  the  Zemstvos.  In 
this  matter,  as,  alas,  in  many  others  afterwards,  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  gave  evidence  of  its  utter  lack  of  comprehension,  not 
only  of  the  psychology  of  representative  assemblies  in  general, 
but  of  the  spirit  of  their  own  people. 

The  collision  between  the  bureaucratic  Government  and  the 
elected  assembly  occurred,  as  we  know,  at  the  very  first  session 
of  the  Douma,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  conflicts  which, 
after  a  three  months’  struggle,  brought  about  its  dissolution ;  but 
before  reciting  the  vicissitudes  of  this  struggle  I  should  like  to 
outline  the  traits  of  the  principal  adversaries  on  either  side. 

I  will  not  for  the  moment  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  por¬ 
traying  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  who  was  the  central  figure 
of  the  resistance  which  organised  Rself  in  defence  of  the 
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monarchic  principle  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Douma, 
but  will  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  new  Ministers 
who  were  brought  into  prominence  by  the  course  of  events  and 
whose  colleague  I  had  most  unwillingly  become.  A  strange 
collection  of  functionaries  they  were,  to  be  sure ;  united  to  each 
other  by  no  common  interest  nor  programme,  if  we  except  their 
antipathy  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  the  very  principle 
of  representative  government. 

At  the  head  of  the  Ministry  stood  M.  Goremykine,  an  old 
bureaucrat  who  even  at  that  period  had  already  been  fifty  years 
m  the  service  of  the  State ;  everyone  will  remember  the  astonish- 
'  ment  which  greeted  his  reappointment  to  the  same  high  office 
I  a  little  while  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  War ;  he 
himself  was  surprised  at  being  called  to  power  at  so  critical  an 
epoch,  and  compared  himself  to  an  old  fur  coat  that  one  might 
'  take  out  of  a  box  for  protection  against  an  unexpected  bit  of 
bad  w’eatlier.  Unfortunately,  his  metaphor  was  only  too  exact, 
for  in  1906,  as  in  1914,  that  overcoat  proved  to  be  entirely  worn 
out  and  unfit  for  sheltering  the  Monarchy  from  the  tempest  which 
-  threatened  it. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  new^  Head  of  the 
Government  and  Count  Witte,  who  had  just  retired  ;  the  more  the 
latter  continued  to  dominate  even  his  enemies  by  his  talents  and 
’  energies,  in  spite  of  the  disappointments  he  had  suffered  during 
^  the  concluding  months  of  his  tenure,  the  more  did  M.  Goremy- 
kiue  pale  into  insignificance.  What  could  have  caused  the 
‘  Emperor  to  choose  him  for  so  important  an  office?  The  most 
plausible  explanation  was  that  he  had  knowm  how  to  make  him- 
=  self  personally  agreeable  to  the  Tsarina  as  a  member  of  the 
different  benevolent  societies  over  which  she  presided.  M. 
Goremykine  piqued  himself  on  being  an  accomplished  courtier 
and  affected  the  manners  peculiar  to  old-time  Court  etiquette, 
but  what  appeared  to  please  the  Empress  above  all  w’as  the 

■  ostentation  with  which  he  displayed  his  ultra-monarchical 
sentiments. 

'  The  most  notable  representative  of  the  old  bureaucracy  in 
the  Cabinet  was,  beyond  question,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 

■  Kokovtzoff.  He  became  President  of  the  Council  after  the 
i  assassination  of  M.  Stolypine,  and  w^as  succeeded  in  turn  by  M. 

;  Goremykine.  Endow^ed  with  a  prodigious  capacity  for 
I  labour  and  distinguished  for  his  universally-recognised  probity, 
be  had  passed  through  all  grades  of  the  official  hierarchy  and 
acquired  vast  experience,  not  only  in  financial  matters,  but  in 
:  widely  differing  administrative  branches.  Shortly  before  he  had 
:  been  encharged  with  the  negotiation  at  Paris  of  the  great  loan 
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arranged  by  Count  Witte,  and  had  acquitted  himself  of  the 
delicate  task  with  entire  success.  Contrary  to  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  he  was  animated  by  no  pre-conceived  hostility  to 
the  Douma,  and  showed  himself  willing  to  collaborate  sincerelv 
with  that  body,  but  his  ingrained  bureaucratic  habits  and  his  lack 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  Parliamentary  assemblies  rendered 
this  task  difficult  and  often  caused  an  irritation  that  could  easily 
have  been  avoided  with  a  little  more  diplomacy  on  his  part.  So 
it  was  that  when  he  wished  to  point  out  on  a  certain  occasion 
that  the  Ministers,  according  to  the  Charter  of  1905,  were  not 
accountable  to  the  Chambers  but  only  to  the  Sovereign — instead 
of  saying  that  there  was  no  Parliamentary  Government  in  Russia 
— he  provoked  the  unanimous  indignation  of  the  Douma  by 
declaring  that  there  was  “no  Parliament  in  Russia,  thank 
heaven.”  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Kokovtzoff  possessed  the  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  of  being  remarkably  eloquent ;  the  long  speeches 
which  he  made  in  the  Douma,  characterised  not  only  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  also  by  an  impeccable  oratory, 
were  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  favourably  received  by  the  deputies. 

What  can  I  say  of  most  of  the  other  Cabinet  members?  The 
portfolio  of  War  was  held  by  General  Eiidiger,  an  old  soldier  who 
had  had  an  insignificant  career  in  the  administrative  branches 
of  the  Army  and  whose  short  term  in  the  Ministry  left  no  trace; 
at  the  head  of  the  Marine  was  that  same  Admiral  BirilefF  who 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  Treaty  of  Bjorkoe  without  having  read 
it,  and  wffiose  almost  total  deafness  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the 
Douma.  Other  posts,  no  less  important,  w^ere  held  by  such  pro¬ 
nounced  reactionaries  as  M.  Stichinsky,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  M.  Scheglovitoff,  Minister  of  Justice,  who  became  later  the 
leader  of  the  Extreme  Right  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire;  the 
functions  of  Attorney-General  of  the  Holy  Synod  (Ministre  des 
Cultes),  so  greatly  dreaded  in  the  time  of  the  famous  Pohie- 
donostzeff,  w’ere  filled  by  Prince  Schirinsky-Schichmatoff,  a 
narrow  devotee  and  a  fanatical  partisan  of  the  autocratic  regime, 
who  was  convinced  that  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  was 
little  short  of  sacrilege.  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  we  were 
humiliated  by  the  presence  among  us  of  M.  Schwanebach,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Empire  (or  President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts, 
ranking  as  a  Minister  in  Russia),  an  insupportable  babbler, 
belonging  to  that  class  of  functionaries  of  German  origin,  often 
very  laborious,  but  who  succeeded  in  rising  from  a  very  humble 
milieu  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  Russian  hierarchy  by  dint  of 
intrigue  and  vile  procedure.  M.  Schwanebach  made  a  specialty  of 
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I  violent  criticisms  directed  against  the  financial  administration 
0^  Count  Witte,  and  procured  their  circulation  about  the  Court 
by  surreptitious  means,  hoping  thus  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor.  In  this  way  he  had  acquired  the  reputation, 
entirely  unmerited,  of  being  an  able  financier,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  appointed  to  an  office  for  which  he  was  quite  unfitted. 
Aspiring  to  fill  many  roles,  and  with  no  qualms  to  interfere  with 
his  acceptance  of  the  crookedest  ones,  M.  Schwanebach  became 
intimate  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Baron  d’Aerenthal, 
whose  name  will  often  occur  in  the  following  pages,  and  served 
him  as  an  informer  regarding  the  domestic  affairs  of  Eussia.  It 
will  be  seen  how  great  an  influence  his  information  exerted  upon 
Austrian  policies  in  relation  to  Eussia  and  how  serious  a  wrong 
’  was  caused  to  Eussian  interests. 

I  have  so  far  omitted,  intentionally,  to  mention  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Cabinet  members — M.  Stolypine,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  was  soon  to  replace  M.  Goremykine  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  He  deserves,  in  fact,  more  attention 
than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  I  will  speak  of  him  at  greater 
length,  not  only  because  of  the  important  rdle  which  he  played 
in  the  political  life  of  his  country,  but  also  because  the  close 
relations  that  I  maintained  w'ith  him  up  to  the  time  when,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain  later,  I  was  obliged  to  separate  from 
him,  enable  me  to  trace  his  portrait  in  a  manner  that  I  dare 
hope  will  place  in  a  true  light  his  remarkable  personality,  so 
often  misunderstood  during  his  lifetime  and  calumniated  after 
I  his  death.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  reasons  for  our  separation 
were  purely  of  a  political  nature  and  did  not  lessen  my  great 
admiration  for  his  moral  character  nor  our  personal  friendship, 
which  endured  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Pierre  Stolypine  was  of  gentle  origin,  and  belonged  by  birth 
and  relationship  to  the  high  society  of  St.  Petersburg ;  his  father 
had  occupied  one  of  the  great  positions  at  Court,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  General  Prince  Gortchakoff,  who  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Eussian  Army  at  Sebastopol.  From  my 
youth  upwards  I  wms  in  cordial  relations  w’ith  his  family,  and  I 
i  became  acquainted  with  him  when  w’e  were  finishing  our  studies, 
he  at  the  University  and  I  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum.  We  were 
of  about  the  same  age,  and  I  remember  him  as  a  charming 
young  man,  greatly  loved  and  respected  by  his  comrades,  a  little 
awkward  and  timid  on  account  of  a  slight  deformity — his  right 
hand  was  stiff,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  he  made  use  of 
[i  it  with  some  difficulty.  He  married,  when  very  young,  and  in 
romantic  fashion,  the  fiancde  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  killed 
i  m  a  duel  and  who  on  his  death-bed  placed  his  brother’s  hand  in 
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that  of  the  young  girl  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Instead  of 
entering  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  State,  as  was  the 
custom  of  young  men  of  his  station  in  life,  he  retired  to  his 
properties  situated  in  one  of  the  western  provinces  of  Russia  and 
led  the  life  of  a  rich  country  gentleman.  After  some  time  he 
accepted  the  duties  of  “  Marechal  de  la  Noblesse  ”  of  his  district. 
The  marshals  of  the  nobility — who  were  elected  in  the  central 
provinces  of  Russia,  or  appointed  by  the  Government  in  those 
provinces  w'here  the  Russian  elements  were  in  conflict  with  the 
Polish — were  not  only  expected  to  care  for  the  interests  of  their 
body,  but  were  clothed  with  general  administrative  functions 
of  considerable  extent.  Having  shown  talent  and  energy  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  M.  Stolypine  was  offered  by  the 
Government  the  post  of  Prefect  of  the  Province  of  Saratoff, 
which  was  disturbed  at  that  period  by  the  revolutionary  agitation. 
He  decided  to  accept,  in  a  spirit  of  duty  to  his  country  and  his 
Sovereign  rather  than  of  ambition,  and  during  the  time  that  he 
occupied  that  difficult  position  he  proved  himself  to  be  an 
excellent  administrator,  as  well  as  a  man  of  remarkable  courage 
and  sang-froid.  Like  most  of  the  Governors  of  Provinces  at  that 
time,  he  was  subjected  to  the  danger  of  assassination,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  seized  and  disarmed  a  revolutionary  who  had 
fired  several  shots  at  him  without  effect. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  dominar 
tion  over  a  crowd.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the 
quarters  of  the  town  at  the  instigation  of  certain  revolutionary 
leaders  whose  chief  had  lately  been  a  soldier  in  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  local  garrison,  and  M.  Stolypine  knew  that  he  had 
been  an  officer’s  servant.  Before  resorting  to  force,  the  Governor 
resolved  to  try  persuasion  ;  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  disorders, 
and  perceiving  in  the  front  row  of  the  crowd  the  aforesaid  ring¬ 
leader,  he  walked  straight  toward  him  and,  before  haranguing 
the  mutineers,  tossed  him  quickly  his  cloak  as  it  slipped  from  his 
shoulders,  and  ordered  him  to  hold  it.  The  ex -orderly,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  passive  obedience,  did  as  he  w^as  told  before  he  realised 
it,  and  so  lost  in  an  instant,  by  the  mere  performance  of  a  servile 
act,  all  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  who  presently  became 
docile  and  yielded  to  the  injunctions  of  the  energetic  Governor, 

It  w'as  this  very  reputation  for  energy  that  commended  M. 
Stolypine  to  the  Emperor’s  choice  for  the  office  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Totally  out  of  his  element  in  the  bureaucratic 
world  of  the  capital,  this  country  gentleman  of  a  rather  provincial 
aspect  appeared  at  first  to  play  an  insignificant  part  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  very  soon  his  robust 
and  original  personality  imposed  itself  strongly  upon  the  routine 
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functionaries  who  composed  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet.  As 
le  for  me,  I  fell  a  victim  to  his  charm  at  once  and  was  happy  to  " 

is  find  among  my  chance  companions  a  man  to  whom  I  felt  drawn  * 

3  by  a  communion  of  ideas  and  political  convictions,  for  at  that  j 

e  time  M.  Stolypine  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  especially  sincere 

!.  partisan  of  the  new  order  of  things,  resolved  to  collaborate  with  fi 

1  the  Douma  in  every  w'ay  possible.  Like  him,  for  reasons  which  ’ 

i  I  will  explain  later,  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  bureaucratic  environ- 

3  ment  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  felt  more  in  sympathy  with  the  " 

r  ‘  members  of  the  provincial  nobility  and  the  Zemstvos,  who  had 

>  sent  to  the  Douma  some  of  their  best  representatives.  The  more 

!  “  M.  Gorernykine,  sustained  by  the  reactionary  Ministers, 

i  i  emphasised  his  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Assembly,  the  more 

closely  I  drew  to  M.  Stolypine,  with  whom  I  formed,  so  to  speak,  ' 

the  left  wing  of  the  Cabinet. 

M.  Stolypine  was  gifted  with  a  very  clear  and  healthy  turn 
of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  general  significance 
of  matters  submitted  to  him  for  decision  and  to  master  them  in 
their  details  as  well ;  his  capacity  for  work  and  his  physical  and  l 

i  moral  powrer  of  endurance  were  prodigious.  Accustomed  as  he 
!  was  to  the  duties  of  a  landowner,  engaged  in  the  development 
of  vast  properties,  and,  afterwards,  to  .the  activity  in  practical 
!  affairs  that  was  requisite  for  the  efficient  administration  of  a  j 

■  province,  he  had  little  patience  with  bureaucratic  routine,  and 
astonished  everyone  by  the  simplicity  and  good  sense  with 
I  which  he  attacked  the  most  arduous  problems  of  State  that  had  * 

5  been  the  subject  of  many  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the 

Council  of  Ministers. 

{  A  quality  which  w’as  lacking,  unfortunately,  in  M.  Stolypine’s 
i  character — and  he  was  conscious  of  this  himself — was  a  broad 

culture,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word.  I  do  not  mean  to 
i  say  that  he  was  devoid  of  education,  for  he  had  pursued  serious  , 

j  studies  at  the  University,  was  well-read  and  well-informed  in  a 

general  way ;  but  his  opinions  on  the  great  political  and  social 
questions  which  he  w'as  called  upon  to  consider  had  not  passed 
j  through  the  sieve  of  modern  scientific  criticism,  and  his  state  i 

of  mind  was  strongly  influenced  by  certain  intellectual  currents 
I  which  prevailed  in  Russia  during  his  youth  and  which  may  be  I 

summed  up  in  what,  by  common  consent,  albeit  improperly,  is  I 

termed  “Slavophilism.” 

=  Reserving  for  further  and  more  detailed  discussion  a  theory 
that  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  Russia,  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that 
Slavophilism  condemns  European  civilisation  en  bloc,  as  being 
corrupted  by  atheism  and  an  excess  of  individualism.  It  attri- 
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butes  to  the  Russian  nation  the  providential  mission  of  creating 
a  superior  culture ;  in  the  domain  of  religion  the  Slavophiles 
proclaim  that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  alone  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  political  domain 
they  denounce  the  reforms  which  Peter  the  Great  borrowed  from 
the  Occident  and  demand  a  return  to  the  “national”  systems  of 
the  Muscovite  period.  One  of  their  principal  doctrines  has  for 
its  basis  a  claim  that  the  commune,  or  Mir,  is  an  original  inven¬ 
tion  of  Russian  genius,  and  they  find  in  communal  proprietorship 
the  essential  foundation  for  the  social  and  economic  organisa- 
tion  of  Russia. 

I  w'ill  tell  how,  and  thanks  to  w'hat  influences — after  having 
been  attracted  by  the  arguments  of  the  Slavophiles,  together 
with  almost  all  the  other  men  of  my  generation  and  M.  Stoly- 
pine’s — I  freed  myself  from  their  obscure  teachings  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  period;  as  for  M.  Stolypine,  without  professing 
their  faith  to  excess,  he  remained  an  adherent  in  many  respects. 
If  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  as  I  did,  to  study  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Western  Europe,  I  am  certain  that  his  clear 
and  vigorous  mind  would  have  rejected  all  their  errors  ultimately. 
In  dealing  with  one  of  the  questions  most  vital  to  Russia— that 
of  agrarian  organisation — he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the 
fatal  theory  of  the  Mir,  cause  of  so  many  evils,  and  to  adopt, 
against  violent  opposition,  the  system  of  small  individual  owner¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  unfortunately,  he  was  never  able  to 
rise  superior  to  certain  particularly  dangerous  conceptions  of  the 
Slavophiles ;  and  so  it  was  that,  in  spito  of  all  my  efforts  to  dis¬ 
suade  him,  he  veered  towards  a  narrow  and  even  exaggerated 
nationalism,  w'hich  had  the  most  lamentable  consequences  and 
finally  caused  the  rupture  of  our  political  relations. 

But  that  which  constituted  the  incontestable  and  undisputed 
superiority  of  M.  Stolypine  and  established  from  the  outset  his 
ascendancy  over  his  colleagues  was  a  rare  ensemble  of  qualities, 
both  of  heart  and  of  character.  I  have  referred  already  to  the 
reputation  that  he  had  acquired  for  courage  and  sang-froid,  of 
which  he  gave  example  later  in  a  still  more  striking  manner. 
These  two  traits  were  the  expression  of  a  vital  energy  that  I 
have  seldom  seen  equalled,  especially  in  an  individual  of  my 
race ;  however,  when  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  one  was 
impressed  and  attracted  by  a  simplicity  and  a  sweetness  which 
gave  to  his  personality  an  irresistible  charm,  and,  upon  further 
acquaintance,  one  discovered  in  him  a  highmindedness  and  a 
nobility  of  soul  that  the  exercise  of  a  power,  w’hich  at  certain 
times  became  even  dictatorial,  never  in  the  least  affected.  His 
exalted  and  chivalrous  conception  of  duty  made  of  him  a  servant. 
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fi  devoted  to  tlie  point  of  martyrdom,  of  his  Sovereign  and  his 
^  country,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  so  proud  of  his  name  and 
jealous  of  his  liberty  that  he  ever  maintained,  toward  a  Court  and 
I  a  bureaucracy  which  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  an  intruder 
I  and  were  more  or  less  hostile  to  him  from  the  beginning,  an 
I  attitude  of  reserve  and  independence  to  w'hich  one  was  little 
I  accustomed  in  that  sphere,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
I  never  appreciated  at  its  worth  by  the  Tsar  and  his  intimates, 
i!  The  portrait  which  I  have  essayed  to  draw  of  this  distinguished 
man  would  be  incomplete  were  I  to  omit  to  mention  his  mar¬ 
vellous  gift  of  oratory ;  in  his  first  address  to  the  Douma  he 
revealed  himself  as  a  public  speaker  of  extraordinary  power.  I 
I  use  the  word  “revealed”  because,  up  to  that  moment,  no  one 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  talent  as  an  orator,  and  in 
all  probability  he  himself  was  equally  unconscious  of  possessing 
such  a  talent,  for,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  first  Douma,  there 
was  no  school  in  Eussia  in  which  Parliamentary  oratory  could 
be  acquired.  We  have  seen  that  the  debates  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Zemstvos  were  of  a  rather  familiar  and  informal  character, 

I  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  an  oratorical  style.  The 
Russian,  as  we  have  since  discovered,  especially  during  the  period 
I  following  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy,  is  not  only  endowed  wdth  a 
natural  gift  of  eloquence,  but  is,  alas,  too  much  inclined  to  abuse 
this  gift  to  the  detriment  of  action.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
i  repeating  that  the  use  of  the  rostrum  produced  an  unhealthy 
j  effect  upon  the  debates  of  the  Douma,  but,  in  the  case  of  M. 

I  Stolypine,  it  became  a  mighty  instrument  of  government.  In 
^  the  assemblies  of  the  Zemstvos,  in  which  he  had  taken  part 
i  before  he  became  a  Minister,  he  had  been  trained  to  speak  with- 
I  out  preparation,  and  the  most  remarkable  speeches  pronounced 
t  by  him  in  the  Douma  were  purely  ex  tempore.  Oftener  than 
I  not  he  mounted  the  tribune  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  impulse, 
I  without  manuscript  and  even  without  notes,  and  for  more  than 
!  an  hour  held  his  hearers  spellbound  by  his  fiery  eloquence, 
accentuated  by  an  irresistible  sincerity ;  at  such  times  a  slight 
1  fault  of  enunciation,  common  to  his  mother’s  family,  disappeared 
I  completely,  and  it  was  with  a  clear  and  vibrant  voice  that  he 
I  pronounced  those  “winged  words”  with  which  he  was  so  often 
i  inspired  and  which  became  a  rallying-cry  for  thousands  of 
Russians  who  read  his  speeches.  It  was  an  invaluable  advantage 
;  for  the  Government  to  be  able  to  oppose  orators  of  the  strength 
of  M.  Stolypine  and  the  clearness  of  M.  Kokovtzoff  to  their 
i  adversaries,  who,  although  they  counted  among  their  number 
'  some  very  notable  speakers  in  the  first  Douma,  could  boast  of 
j  none  that  were  superior  or  even  equal  to  those  two  eloquent 
i  Ministers. 
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I  will  limit  myself  for  the  moment  to  this  rapid  sketch  of  the 
personality  of  M.  Stolypine,  whose  figure  will  stand  out  in 
greater  relief  in  the  course  of  my  recital  of  the  events  which 
marked  the  years  of  my  collaboration  with  him ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  scant  justice  which  has 
been  given  him  by  certain  writers,  who  have  failed  to  present 
him  in  his  true  character  to  the  European  public.  In  France 
M.  Stolypine  is  known  to  most  readers  by  M.  Charles  Eivet’s 
book,  The  Last  Romanoff.  This  book,  which  is  full  of  mis- 
statements  and  false  judgments,  and  of  which  the  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  one  is  astonished  to  recognise  as  its  author  a 
French  journalist  who  was  under  great  obligations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  his  stay  of  several  years  in  Russia,  has  a  chapter 
devoted  to  M.  Stolypine  w'hich  is  particularly  marred  by  pre¬ 
judice.  M.  Rivet  deliberately  charges  him  with  acts  and 
tendencies  which,  in  reality,  he  combated  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  impute  to  him  with  the  least  regard 
for  truth.  I  will  not  stop  to  refute  these  charges  point  by  point, 
for  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  pages  which  are  to  follow  will 
demonstrate  their  falsity  sufficiently. 

In  Dr.  Dillon’s  book,  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  instructive  as  it 
is,  I  find,  among  other  subjects  on  which  I  entertain  different 
opinions  from  its  talented  and  clear-sighted  author,  that  he,  too, 
fails  to  treat  the  activity  of  M.  Stolypine  with  proper  considera¬ 
tion,  in  that  he  virtually  passes  it  over  in  silence.  Upon  reading 
that  work,  so  rich  in  documentary  evidence,  but,  alas,  so  often 
partial  in  its  conclusions,  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  a 
description  of  the  epoch  of  Russia’s  political  history  which  was 
dominated  by  the  personality  of  M.  Stolypine  contains  scarcely 
any  mention  of  his  name.  I  can  only  explain  this  by  the 
supposition  that  Dr.  Dillon  was  so  intent  upon  glorifying  Count 
Witte  (for  which  I  would  be  the  last  to  reproach  him),  and  knew 
so  w’ell  the  profound  dislike  that  his  hero  felt  toward  M.  Stoly¬ 
pine,  that  he  preferred  to  omit  all  reference  to  a  subject  regarding 
which  Count  Witte’s  judgment  impressed  him  as  being  unfair 
and  open  to  question. 

««»««« 

When,  after  having  come  in  contact  with  the  personnel  com¬ 
posing  M.  Goremykine’s  heterogeneous  Cabinet,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  Douma,  the  spectacle  of  that  Assembly’s  strange 
composition  presented  itself  to  me  as  being  equally  disconcerting. 
I  have  already  told  how  I  was  struck  by  the  great  number  of 
peasants  among  the  deputies  who  figured  at  the  ceremony 
attending  the  opening  of  the  Douma  at  the  Winter  Palace. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  electoral  law,  the  Douma  was  to 
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have  524  members,  but,  the  elections  not  having  yet  terminated 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire,  there  were  not  over  500  present 
at  the  time  of  its  inauguration.  Of  this  number  some  200 
belonged  to  the  peasant  class;  next  came  the  Cadets,  who,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  before  explained,  had  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Conservatives  and  over  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
or  Octobrists,  as  well.  The  Cadet  Party,  of  pronounced  Radical 
tendencies,  very  compact  and  strongly  organised,  counted  161 
members,  and  was  reinforced  by  two  groups,  less  Radical  in  their 
ideas,  but  who  voted  invariably  with  the  Cadets — the  “Party  of 
Democratic  Reforms”  and  the  “Party  of  Legal  Order.”  These 
two  groups  were  not  strong  numerically,  but  they  comprised 
some  striking  personalities  in  their  ranks.  The  Moderate 
Liberal,  or  Octobrist,  Party  was  represented  by  a  mere  handful 
of  deputies  w'ho  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  together  wdth  whom  they  hardly  exceeded  thirty  in 
number.  Of  Socialists  there  were  only  seventeen,  and  even  they 
had  not  been  elected  as  such,  for  the  tw'o  avowed  revolutionary 
parties,  the  “Revolutionary-Socialists”  and  the  “Socialist-Demo¬ 
crats,”  had  declined  to  take  part  in  the  elections,  demanding  the 
meeting  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  integral  universal  suffrage, 
as  well  as  the  boycott  of  a  Douma  founded  upon  a  Charter  of 
1905.  The  National-Autonomist  groups — Polish,  Lithuanian, 
Esthonian,  Tjett,  and  those  of  the  w’estern  provinces — numbered 
all  together  seventy  members,  and  w’ere  of  democratic  tendencies 
with  the  exception  of  the  Polish  group,  which  was  Conservative, 
but,  for  national  reasons,  joined  the  others  in  opposition  to  the 
Government.  Finally,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  deputies 
who  belonged  to  no  party  and  w'ere  undecided  how  to  cast  their 
votes  at  the  start,  but  ended  by  giving  support  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  the  first  Douma,  therefore,  was 
an  opposition  hloc,  embracing  more  than  half  of  its  membership. 
This  hloc,  composed  of  different  groups,  was  entirely  controlled 
by  the  Cadets,  and  to  counteract  this  formidable  opposition  there 
was  no  clearly-defined  Conservative  element  and  no  Moderate 
Liberal  group  of  any  consequence.  But,  apart  from  all  the  rest, 
there  rose  a  confused  and  formless  mass,  composed  of  two 
hundred  peasants,  diversified  only  here  and  there  by  their  village 
“popes,”  long-haired  and  hirsute-faced,  who  differed  but  little 
in  appearance  and  mentality  from  their  companions,  the  tillers 
of  the  land. 

The  introduction  of  this  peasant  mass  into  the  Douma  had 
been  the  pet  idea  of  the  Government,  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  the  elections  had  been  regulated  by  an  electoral  law,  whose 
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responsible  author  was  M.  Boulyguine,  a  mediocre  bureaucrat 
who  had  given  his  name  to  the  first  project  of  a  Constitution 
which  had  never  gone  into  effect.  The  law  had  then  been  re- 
touched  and  completed  by  the  Government  of  Count  Witte;  it 
was  prodigiously  complicated  and  artificial,  and  was  designed  to 
favour  the  peasant  class  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  other  classes 
in  the  country.  The  Government  hoped  thereby  to  benefit  by 
the  presence  in  the  Douma  of  an  element  to  be  depended  on  for 
its  conservative  spirit,  its  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  Tsar,  and 
its  docility  to  the  voice  of  the  established  authority  and  the 
official  Church.  Never  did  the  bureaucrats  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Russia  commit  a  greater  blunder  nor  one  which  was 
more  fatal  to  the  very  cause  which  they  had  at  heart,  for,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  the  peasants  entered  the  Douma  possessed  of 
the  fixed  idea  that  they  were  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  land  in 
favour  of  their  class.  Profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  to  come  before  the  Douma,  and  indifferent  to  the 
political  liberties  demanded  by  the  Liberals,  they  were  ready  to 
support  any  party  that  would  promise  them  the  complete 
realisation  of  their  agrarian  aspirations ;  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
Cadets  had  inscribed  at  the  head  of  their  programme,  not  only  the 
distribution  among  the  peasants  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  the  Imperial  family  and  the  convents,  but  also  the  forced 
expropriation  of  land  held  by  the  great  proprietors,  and  even 
that  of  the  lesser  landowners,  it  was  clear  that  the  Radical  Party 
could  count  upon  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  peasant 
deputies.  Under  these  auspices  and  with  the  participation  of 
the  Socialists,  the  so-called  “Labour  Party  ”  was  formed— ranking 
second  in  the  Douma  in  point  of  numerical  importance — com- 
ix)sed  principally  of  peasants  professing  agrarian  Socialism  and 
counting  about  a  hundred  members.  The  other  peasants,  even 
those  who  considered  then;selves  as  belonging  to  the  Conservative 
Party,  fell  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  Cadets  as  the 
agrarian  question  grew  rapidly  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  debate 
in  the  Chamber.  As  is  well  known,  this  question  was  the  cause 
of  the  final  clash  between  the  Government  and  the  first  Douma, 
resulting  in  its  dissolution. 

M.  Stolypine  recognised  the  Government’s  mistake  and  its 
fatal  consequences  at  the  first  glance,  and  I  shared  his  opinion. 
But  what  else  could  have  been  expected  of  bureaucrats  confined 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ministries  of  St.  Petersburg  and  total 
strangers  to  the  rapid  growth  of  new  ideas  and  the  intensity  of 
life  that  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  country? 
Believing  that  they  already  held  in  check  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  “intellectuals”  of  the  large  cities  by  the  methods 
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of  the  police,  they  were  for  the  moment  concerned  with  the 
task  of  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  Liberalism  in  the  Zemstvos, 
and,  as  regarded  the  peasants,  the  illusions  which  prevailed  in 
the  Government  circles  of  the  capital  were  half  a  century  old. 
They  cherished  the  innocent  belief  that  the  peasant  was  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  Throne  and  of  the  Altar,  and,  incredible 
aij  it  may  seem,  they  took  no  account  of  his  agrarian  appetite 
and  the  anarchistic  tendencies  which  had  become  so  patent  to 
every  intelligent  observer  during  the  years  just  passed.  That 
functionaries  of  the  type  of  M.  Boulygnine  should  share  these 
illusions,  I  repeat,  is  nothing  to  cause  astonishment ;  but  that 
Count  Witte,  clear-sighted  and  practical  statesman  as  he  was, 
could  have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  I  have  never  to  this  day 
been  able  to  comprehend.  Had  not  Count  Witte  been  President 
of  the  great  commission  which  had  studied  the  agrarian  question 
a  short  time  previous,  and  had  he  not  then  an  opportunity  to 
gauge  the  intensity  of  the  aspirations  cf  the  peasant  class?  I 
have  often  tried,  without  success,  to  penetrate  this  mystery  by 
questioning,  now  Count  Witte  himself,  and  again  his  principal 
co-workers;  only  lately  I  hoped  to  find  the  key  of  the  enigma 
in  Dr.  Dillon’s  book,  but  that  author,  in  spite  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  most  hidden  thoughts  of  his  distinguished  friend,  limits 
himself  to  a  mere  record  of  his  error  without  attempting  to 
explain  it.  So  the  riddle  remains  unsolved  and,  to  my  mind, 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  memory  of  Count  Witte,  for  it  was  this 
fundamental  mistake  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  shipwreck 
that  overtook  the  first  Douma  and  of  the  difficulties  which  ensued 
therefrom. 

We  have  just  seen  how  curious  was  the  composition  of  the 
Douma ;  it  was  no  less  curious  that  the  two  leading  parties  which 
had  contested  the  elections — the  Cadets  and  the  Octobrists — 
were  not  represented  in  the  Assembly  by  their  declared  chiefs. 
The  Cadet  Party,  which  had  triumphed  all  along  the  line,  had 
failed  to  have  their  leader,  Professor  Milioukoff,  admitted.  He 
had  been  elected  by  a  heavy  majority  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  was 
excluded  by  the  Government  for  some  technical  reason  which  I 
do  not  remember.  The  ’Government  derived  no  particular 
advantage,  however,  for  M.  Milioukoff  continued  none  the  less 
to  direct  his  party  from  the  outside,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  always 
thought  that  his  presence  in  the  Chamber  w’ould  have  been  less 
troublesome  to  the  Cabinet  than  his  activity  in  the  lobbies, 
especially  as  the  Cadets  did  not  lack  able  representatives  on  the 
floor  of  the  Douma,  such  as  Professor  Mourontzoff  (President 
of  the  first  Douma),  Messrs.  Golovine  (who  became  President  of 
the  second),  Reditcheff,  Nabokoff,  Vinaver  (the  best  three  orators 
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belonging  to  the  party),  Prince  Schakovsky,  Messrs,  Petroun- 
kievitch,  Kokoschine,  and  Hertzenstein.  The  two  affiliated 
Liberal  Parties — those  of  “Democratic  Eeform  ”  and  of  “Legal 
Order” — although  so  small  in  number  as  to  suggest  somebody’s 
remark  that  they  w'ere  like  a  “general  staff  without  any  troops," 
were  also  w'ell  represented  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability;  the 
first  by  its  founder.  Professor  Kovalevski,  since  deceased,  who 
had  many  friends  in  France,  and  by  General  Kouzmine-Kara- 
vaieff ,  one  of  the  best  orators  of  the  Douma ;  the  second  by  its 
leader.  Count  Heyden,  who  had  occupied  a  high  station  at  Court 
and  whose  moral  influence  was  universally  recognised.  As  for 
the  Octobrists,  their  tw’o  chiefs,  Messrs.  Goutchkoff  and  D. 
Schipoff ,  had  been  beaten  in  the  elections ;  the  Conservatives 
had  sent  no  one  of  any  importance,  and  were  merged,  more  or 
less,  with  the  Octobrists ;  among  the  Moderate  Liberals  were 
to  be  noticed  Messrs.  Stakhovitch  and  Lvoff  (not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Prince  Lvoff,  future  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  first  Douma),  but 
1  cannot  remember  whether  they  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  Octobrist  group  or  to  that  of  “Legal  Order.”  The  Polish 
“Kolo”  was  headed  by  M.  Dmovski,  chief  of  the  Polish 
National-Democratic  Party,  who  still  plays  an  important  part 
in  his  country’s  affairs,  and  the  Bishop  of  Vilna,  Baron  Kopp, 
both  orators  of  the  first  order.  Finally,  the  Labour  Party  was 
led  by  M.  Aladine,  a  brilliant  speaker,  who  affected  a  certain 
elegance,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  red  flower  which  he  seldom 
forgot  to  wear  in  his  buttonhole,  did  much  to  relieve  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  grey  mass  of  peasants  who  composed  the  great 
majority  of  his  party. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire — wdiich  had  corresponded  under 
the  old  rSgime  to  the  first  Napoleon’s  Conseil  d’Etat,  and  in 
which  w'ere  framed  and  discussed  the  most  important  laws  and 
measures  pertaining  to  domestic  policy,  to  be  submitted  there¬ 
after  to  the  Emperor  for  his  decision — was  transformed  into  an 
Tapper  Chamber,  composed  in  equal  number  of  members 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  and  of  those  elected ;  the  former, 
although  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Tsar  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  were  to  serve  for  life,  and  comprised,  almost  without 
exception,  bureaucrats  who  had  occupied  high  positions  in  the 
civil  and  military  hierarchy :  former  Ministers  of  State, 
Governors-General,  Commanders  of  Army  Corps,  Ambassadors, 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  etef.  The  elected  members  were 
designated  for  a  term  of  nine  years  by  the  high  clergy,  the 
assemblies  of  the  nobility,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Universities,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Bourse,  the 
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manufacturing  interests,  and,  finally,  the  greater  number  by  the 
Zemstvos  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  those  assemblies 
existed,  and  everywhere  else — as,  for  instance,  in  Poland, 
Lithuania,  the  western  provinces  and  those  of  the  Baltic — by 
the  landed  proprietors. 

By  virtue  of  its  composition,  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was 
in  reality  a  more  modern  assemblage  than  most  of  the  Upper 
Houses  in  Euroiie  in  countries  enjoying  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  as,  for  example,  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Italian  Senate. 
In  spite  of  my  little  admiration  for  the  Eussian  bureaucracy,  I 
must  admit  that  among  the  members  of  the  Council  there  were 
a  number  of  men  of  great  ability  and  eminent  worth.  Some  of 
them  had  been  in  office  during  the  liberal  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  among  others,  my  wife’s  uncle.  Count  Pahlen, 
who  at  the  age  of  thirty  had  been  chosen  by  the  Tsar  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  Eussia,  in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
judiciary  reform  which  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  great  acts  of 
Alexander  II. ’s  reign.  Count  Pahlen  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  of  most  distinguished  bearing  and  appearance,  laden 
with  honours  and  a  great  favourite  at  Court,  but  noted  for  his 
absolute  independence  toward  the  Government,  and  universally 
respected  for  his  integrity  and  nobility  of  character.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  him  were  such  men  as  Count  Solsky,  M.  Goloubeff, 
the  two  brothers  SabourelT  (one  of  whom  had  been  Ambassador 
to  Berlin  until  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  post  by  reason  of 
his  antagonism  toward  Prince  Bismarck),  Gerhardt,  Koni  and 
others,  all  bureaucrats,  but  gifted  with  large  view's,  wide  know¬ 
ledge  and  great  experience  in  public  affairs.  It  w’as  a  curious 
thing  that  the  elder  bureaucrats  were  distinguished  for  their 
liberal  spirit,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  the  spirit  of  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  while  the  younger  functionaries  were  imbued 
with  the  reactionary  ideas  of  the  later  period  of  Alexander  III. 

A  place  apart  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  occupied  by 
Count  Witte,  who  had  just  left  power,  and  whose  future  attitude 
toward  the  Government  was  a  matter  of  guesswork.  In  the 
next  chapter  I  purpose  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  that  powerful 
figure,  whose  political  rdle  appeared  to  be  interrupted  only  for 
a  time. 

While  the  elected  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  were 
to  serve  for  nine  years,  a  third  of  the  membership  was  designated 
by  lot  every  year  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  newly  chosen 
under  the  same  conditions  as  their  predecessors.  For  this 
reason  I  cannot  recall  with  certainty  the  composition  of  the  first 
lot  of  members  belonging  to  this  category,  and  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  I  may  mention  some  persons  who  did  not  enter 
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the  Council  until  later.  The  Academy  and  the  Universities  were 
represented  by  such  eminent  professors  as  Prince  Galitzine 
Messrs.  Oldenburg,  Grimm  and  Tagantzeff ;  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  Bourses  by  men  of  equal  note 
in  their  respective  branches,  among  whom  I  wdll  cite  Messrs 
KrestovnikofF,  Avdakoff  and  Timiriazeff ;  the  nobility,  the 
Zemstvos  and  the  landed  proprietors  sent  some  of  their  beet 
representatives,  the  greater  part  of  whom  joined  the  Party  of  the 
Centre,  i.e.,  the  Moderate  Liberal  Party,  which  was  presided 
over  by  one  of  my  intimate  friends.  Prince  Pierre  Troubetskoy, 
formerly  Marechal  de  la  Noblesse  of  Moscow,  destined,  alas,  to 
perish  soon  after  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Among  the  mem¬ 
bers  belonging  tq  these  last  three  categories  I  numbered  seversl 
other  friends  of  long  standing,  as,  for  example.  Prince  Boris 
Vassiltchikoff,  Marechal  de  la  Noblesse  of  Novgorod,  all  imbued 
with  the  best  Liberal  traditions  of  their  class.  To  conclude, 
the  Poles  were  represented  by  several  very  distinguished  and 
enlightened  men,  almost  all  good  orators,  such  as  M.  Kozvin- 
*;  Milevsky,  well  known  in  Paris,  Count  Wielepolski,  Messrs. 
Skirmant  and  Schebeke. 

On  the  whole,  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  had  not  begun  to  have  the  character, 
which  distinguished  it  later,  of  an  assemblage  guided  by 
reactionary  principles  or  ready  to  serve  as  a  docile  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Its  transformation  w’as  effected 
little  by  little,  thanks  to  the  pains  which  w'ere  taken  in  high 
places  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  anyone  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  parties  of  the  Eight.  As  far  as  concerned  its  procedure 
during  the  first  session,  the  Council  of  the  Empire  not  only  gave 
proof  of  great  independence  and  of  a  broad  and  enlightened 
spirit,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  strenuously  opposed  the  incoherent 
Cabinet  of  M.  Goremykine  and  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
deserve  the  hostility  d  priori  that  was  shown  by  the  Douma. 

In  spite  of  the  well-established  custom  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Ministers  of  State,  immediately  after  taking  office,  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  I  did  not  enter  that 
assembly  until  two  years  later,  on  account  of  the  opposition  that 
the  reactionaries  made  to  my  candidature,  and  because  of  their 
influence  upon  the  Emperor.  It  w^as  only  after  an  energetic 
protest  from  M.  Stolypine  that  these  obstacles  were  overcome, 
with  the  result  that  I  entered  the  Council  at  the  same  time  with 
my  brother,  and  we  both  joined  the  Party  of  the  Centre. 

Translated  by  Charles  Seeger. 
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In  an  article  published  in  the  February  number  of  this  Review 
I  endeavoured  to  examine  the  two  broad  alternatives  which  lay 
before  the  Peace  Conference  for  a  solution  of  the  Turkish  ques- 
the  disruption  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
—and  I  referred  to  some  of  the  possible  results  of  the  adoption  of 
the  respective  policies.  Subsequently,  and  in  the  April  issue,  I 
returned  to  a  consideration  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem,  and  I 
attempted  to  explain  the  fundamental  circumstances  and  events 
responsible  for  the  present  situation  in  Turkey  and  to  allude  to 
certain  of  the  then  already  forecast  features  of  the  Treaty  itself. 
Such,  however,  is  the  importance  of  the  document  handed  to  the 
Ottoman  delegates  on  May  11th  that  no  excuse  is  necessary  for  a 
renewed  discussion  of  a  diplomatic  instrument,  w'hich,  if  executed, 
will  introiluce  some  of  the  most  significant  changes  resulting  from 
the  war. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  official  summary  of  the  Treaty,^  and 
unfortunately  an  often  vague  and  sometimes  only  very  general 
summary  is  all  that  is  available  at  the  time  of  wanting,  suggests 
that  the  latest  attempt  to  settle  the  Near  Eastern  question  has 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  secure  a  series  of  compromises,  that 
it  has  been  framed  without  any  firm  determination  to  achieve 
finality,  and  that  it  has  been  conceived  with  the  object  of  securing 
for  M.  Venizelos  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  of  the 
war.  Upon  the  first  of  these  points  it  may  be  said  at  once  that, 
although  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  veiled  by 
leaving  the  Turks  nominally  at  Constantinople  and  by  other  pro¬ 
visions,  the  position  of  the  Sultan  is  to  be  reduced  from  that  of 
a  potentate  of  first-class  rank  to  one  whose  independent  sovereignty 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Such  a  course  may  or  may  not 
be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Allies  or  of  the  subject 
nationalities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  that  its  adoption  is 
about  to  take  place  is  proved  by  countless  features  of  the  Treaty. 
To  begin  with,  I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  the  small 
area  of  European  territory  to  remain  Turkish  is  entirely  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  the  safety,  let  alone  the  dignity,  of  the  capital  and 
of  its  ruler,  and  that  a  Royal  bodyguard,  to  consist  of  only  700 
men,  is  nothing  for  the  upkeep  of  Oriental  state  and  splendour.’ 

(1)  For  the  text  of  the  official  summary,  see  The  Times,  May  12th,  1920. 

(2)  A  bodygiiard  of  700  men  would  be  only  sufficient  to  line  the  same  number 
of  yards  of  roadway  on  an  occasion  of  full  ceremony,  that  is  to  say,  to  line  about 
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Moreover,  whereas  Greece  and  Ronmania,  and  even  Bulgaria  (if 
and  when  that  country  becomes  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations),  are  to  have  representatives  on  the  “Commission  of  the 
Straits,”  no  such  advantage  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  Turkey,  and  thh 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  to  continue  in  sui)ix)sed  possession 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  those  waterways.  In  Asia, 
too,  although  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Anatolia  is  to  remain 
nominally  Turkish,  the  Treaty  makes  provisions  which,  whilst 
they  leave  responsibility  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  really  rob 
that  body  of  all  actual  pow'er  and  control.  For  example,  to  single 
out  only  one  or  two  of  the  conditions,  w'e  find  that,  whilst  the 
Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  50,000  armed  land 
forces,  those  forces  are  “to  be  distributed  over  Turkish  territory, 
which  will  be  divided  for  this  purpose  into  a  number  of  territorial 
areas  to  be  delimited  by  the  Tnter-Allied  Commission  which  will 
be  responsible  for  the  control  and  organisation  of  the  Turkish 
armed  force.”  Later  on,  too,  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  strength  of  these  forces  is  to  be  in  one  area,  and 
that  there  is  to  be  the  collalx)ration  of  officers  from  Allied  and 
neutral  Powers  in  the  command  and  training  of  the  gendarmerie. 
Again,  the  financial  clauses  establish  a  Commission, consisting  only 
of  British,  French,  and  Italian  representatives,  to  whom  is  added  a 
Turkish  rejmesentative  in  a  consultative  capacity,  which  is  to 
control  the  finances  of  the  country  and  without  the  consent  of 
w  hich  the  Ottoman  Government  may  not  establish  any  new  form 
of  taxation,  moilify  its  customs  system,  contract  any  internal  or 
external  loan,  or  grant  new'  concessions. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult,  wdth  only  an  inadequate  synopsis, 
to  form  any  definite  opinion,  it  seems  clear  to  the  present  writer 
that,  whilst  many  principles  are  defined  and  laid  down,  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  Treaty  w’hich  is  left  open  for  discus.sion  and 
for  future  settlement  and  interpretation.  In  other  words,  unless 
the  available  summary  fails  to  reflect  the  true  gist  of  the  actual 
Treaty,  the  Turks  are  asked  to  sign  a  blank  cheque,  the  final 
amount  of  which  remains  an  entirely  unknowm  sum.  For 
example,  despite  the  fact  of  my  having  alw'ays  favoured  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  International  occupation  of  Constantinople  until 
all  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  have  been  put  into  force  by  Turkey, 
I  feel  that  the  reservation  concerning  the  sovereignty  over  that 
city  leaves  the  way  open  for  future  intrigue,  disagreement,  and 
political  trouble.  In  regard  to  Armenia,  too,  although  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  w'estern  and  southern  frontiers  of  that  country,  by 

one  quarter  of  the  distance  between  the  Dolmabaghcheli  Palace  and  the  Outer 
Bridge  across  the  Golden  Horn  at  Constantinople,  or  approximately  just  enough 
to  line,  for  instance.  Birdcage  Walk. 
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means  of  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  great  advantages,  it  would  surely  seem  that  Turkey  ought 
to  be  told  the  approximate  result  of  such  an  arbitration  before 
agreeing  to  it,  for,  with  the  whole  of  the  vilayets  of  Erzeroum, 
Trebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Wilson  has  at  his 
dis|X)sal  an  area  of  about  61,400  square  miles — that  is  to  say,  an 
area  larger  than  those  of  England  and  Wales  combined.  Again, 
coming  to  Kurdistan,  which  is  apparently  to  have  a  common 
frontier  with  Turkey,  the  exact  contents  of  this  autonomous  dis¬ 
trict,  the  nature  of  its  autonomy  and  the  methods  by  which  its 
people  shall  appeal  for  complete  independence  to  the  Council  of 
tLe  League  of  Nations,  remain  undefined.  Once  more,  the  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  respectively  to  Syria  and  to  Mesopotamia  and  to 
Palestine  can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  ill-feeling,  for  even  if  the 
identities  of  the  Mandatories  are  already  well  known,  it  is  obvious, 
although  these  States  are  expressly  constituted  under  Article  22 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  no  measures  have 
*  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  communities  in  question 
-wishes  which,  according  to  the  said  article,  “must  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory.” 

However  one  may  look  at  them,  the  territorial  gains  secured 
by  Greece — that  is  to  say,  the  promised  possession  of  Thrace, 
Smyrna,  and  a  number  of  /Egean  Islands,  including  Tjemnos’ — 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole  Treaty — 
a  feature  undoubtedly  more  resented  by  Turkey  and  by  the 
Moslem  world  than  almost  any  other  section  of  this  fateful  docu¬ 
ment.  It  is  remarkable  because  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  already 
enormously  increased  in  area  and  population  as  a  result  of  the 
Balkan  Wars,  now  stands  to  secure,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
practically  as  great,  if  not  greater,  territorial  advantages  than  any 
other  country  engaged  in  the  war.  This  aspect  of  the  Treaty  is 
also  remarkable  since  it  is  principally  in  the  direction  of  the 
concessions  to  Greece,  namely,  in  connection  with  Thrace  and 

(1)  In  the  March  issue  of  this  Review,  under  the  title,  “  British  Interests  in 
the  Mediterranean,”  I  explained  that  the  Aegean  Islands  should  go  to  Greece, 
»nd  I  suggested  that  if  Lemnos  were  given  to  that  country  it  might  subsequently 
be  exchanged  for  Cyprus,  the  annexation  of  which  by  Great  Britain  is  recognised 
by  the  Turkish  Treaty.  Such  an  exchange  would  now  seem  to  be  less  than 
valueless  from  the  military,  naval  and  aerial  standpoints,  for,  according  to  the 
map  issued  with  the  Treaty,  Imbros,  Lemnos,  Tenetlos,  and  Mityleno  fall  within 
the  “  Straits  Zone,”  in  the  waters  of  which  no  belligerent  right  is  to  be  exercised 
unless  in  pursuance  of  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
all  works,  fortifications,  and  batteries  on  the  Island  are  to  bo  demolished. 

On  May  14th,  M.  Venizelos  announced  in  the  Greek  Chamber  that  the  Dode- 
kanese,  now  to  be  ceded  by  Turkey  to  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Rhodes,  were 
to  be  transferred  to  Greece  by  an  agreement  to  bo  signed  simultaneously  with 
the  Treaty.  Rhodes,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  to  remain  Italian  until 
3  the  day  of  the  handing  over  of  Cyprus  by  Great  Britain  to  Greece. 
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Smyrna,  that  the  undertakings  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr 
Ijloyd  George  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Thus,  whereas  the  Prei 
dent  of  the  United  States  made  no  mention  of  these  areas  bj 
name,  it  is  obvious  that  his  twelfth  “Point,”  stating  that  “the 
Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be 
assured  a  secure  sovereignty,”  must,  at  the  time,  have  been 
intended  to  cover  the  areas  in  question,  for  he  and  his  advisers 
were  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  i^arts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  are,  and  which  are  not,  Turkish.  Again,  whilst  the  British 
Premier  did  not  speak  of  Smyrna  by  name,  he  surely  intended  to 
include  that  district,  as  well  as  Constantinople  and  Thrace,  when 
he  said,  on  January  5th,  1918,  that  “we  are  not  fighting  to 
deprive  Turkey  of  its  capital  or  the  rich  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  which  are  pi’edominantly  Turkish  .  .  .  while  we  do  not 
challenge  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  home- 
lands  of  the  Turkish  race  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople.”  That 
such  promises  should  not  have  been  carried  out  to  their  full,  there¬ 
fore,  means  either  that  they  were  intended  merely  as  an  “offer” to 
the  Turks,  which  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,*  or  that, 
for  undefined  reasons,  they  have  not  been  considered  necessary 
or  possible  of  realisation.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  proved  if 
the  disadvantages  due  to  the  loss  of  British  prestige,  which  must 
result  from  a  juggling  with  words,  can  be  counter-balanced  by 
any  advantages  to  be  secured  from  the  acquisition  of  the  good¬ 
will  of  Greece,  where  the  future  largely  depends  upon  whether 
the  people  have  sufficient  gratitude  to  realise  that  they  owe  their 
new  position  almost  entirely  to  the  sagacity  of  M.  Venizelos  and 
upon  w'hether  that  statesman  is  able  to  continue  to  pursue  a  wise 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  nation 
whose  aspirations  are  most  difficult  of  gratification. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  broader  characteristics 
of  th%  Treaty,  I  will  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
some  of  its  principal  clauses.  If  we  ignore  the  facts  that  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Sultan’s  Asiatic  dominions  is  now  to  be 
formed  by  a  line  running  approximately  due  east  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  INIediterranean — a  line  drawm  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  whole  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  and  its  immediate 
hinterland  outside  that  frontier — and  that  Turkey  is,  therefore, 
to  lose  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Hedjaz,  then  the 
sections  of  the  greatest  territorial  interest  are  those  dealing  with 
the  Straits,  Thrace  (including  Constantinople),  Smyrna,  and 

(1)  On  February  26th  last  the  Premier  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
pledge  of  January,  1918  “  was  given  after  full  consultation  with  all  parties  . .  • 
it  was  a  carefully  prepared  declaration  .  .  .  this  declaration  was  specific, 
unqualified  and  deliberate  .  .  .  This  was  not  an  offer  to  the  Turks  ...  It 
was  to  reassure  oiw  own  people  as  to  what  we  were'fighting  for.” 
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Armenia.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  arrange- 
meuts  made  for  the  internationalisation  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles  correspond  in  a  general  way  to 
those  which  I  suggested  as  desirable  in  February.  These  water¬ 
ways,  w’hich  are  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  shipping  of  every  class, 
together  with  bands  of  territory  on  each  side  of  them,  are  to  be 
unfortified,  neutralised,  and  under  the  control  of  an  International 
Commission,  which  is  to  exercise  its  rights  entirely  independently 
of  the  authorities  in  possession  of  the  respective  shores.  The 
zones  embraced  are  not  defined  in  detail  by  the  summary,  but, 
judging  from  the  map  issued  with  it  and  from  the  clause  dealing 
with  the  demolition  of  fortifications,  they  are  to  include  the 
Turkish  Constantinople  and  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  of  Galli¬ 
poli  (given  to  Greece),  besides  strips  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  having 
a  minimum  depth  of  tw’elve  and  a  half  miles,  a  depth  w’hich, 
fortunately,  seems  to  leave  Broussa  to  Turkey  without  direct 
foreign  control.  The  islands  of  Imbros,  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  and 
Mitylene  are  also  comprised  in  the  neutralised  zone,  together, 
presiimal)ly,  with  Castellorizzo,  which  is  allotted  to  Italy.  With 
certain  exceptions,  the  arrangements  thus  made  on  paper  would 
seem  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  anticipated.  One  cannot 
fail  to  observe,  however,  that  the  placing  of  Constantinople  itself 
under  the  control  of  a  body  which  “exercises  its  authority  in 
complete  independence  of  the  local  authority”  (which  local 
authority  is  the  Sultan  in  his  own  capital),  hardly  appears  to 
justify  the  confidence,  expressed  in  the  Viceroy’s  recent  mes¬ 
sage*  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  to  Moslem  India,  that 
"with  the  conclusion  of  this  new  Treaty  that  friendship  [between 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey]  will  quickly  take  life  again,  and  that 
a  Turkey,  regenerate  and  full  of  hope  and  strength,  will  stand 
forth,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  a  pillar  of  Islamic  faith.” 
Moreover,  ignoring  other  reasons  into  w’hich  I  will  enter  below, 
I  think  that,  even  from  the  purely  international  standpoint,  it 
would  have  been  more  practical  had  the  owner  of  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  Straits  been  Turkey,  for  in  that  case  the  work 
of  the  managers  of  the  Super-State — the  “Commission  of  the 
Straits” — would  have  been  simplified.  In  addition,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  question  of  justice  to  that  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  task  of  the  “Commission  ”  would  not  in  many 
ways  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  an  Ottoman  delegate  (when 
and  if  Turkey  becomes  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations),  and 
perhaps  by  the  ultimate  presence  of  representatives  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  formerly  enemy  countries,  who  must  have  very 
direct  interests  in  these  internationalised  waterways. 

(1)  See  The  Times,  May  18th,  1920. 
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The  question  of  Thrace  should  be  considered  under  two  separate 
headings — Western  Thrace  and  Eastern  Thrace,  including  Con¬ 
stantinople  itself.  The  first  of  these  areas,  which,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  present  discussion,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mesta  on  the  west  to  that  of  the  Maritza  on  the  east,  passed 
from  Turkey  to  Bulgaria  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  Xo 
really  reliable  statistics  exist  concerning  the  composition  of  its 
inhabitants  at  that  time ;  still  less  are  there  any  available  figures 
bearing  upon  that  problem  to-day.  It  therefore  seems  to  me 
justifiable  and  fair  to  accept  the  statement  published  in  the 
authoritative  handbook  on  “Bulgaria,”*  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  says  :  “Of  the  new  population  added  [to  Bulgaria] 
after  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (1913),  227,598  were  Bulgarians, 
75,337  Bomaks,  275,498  Turks,  and  58,709  Greeks.’’  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  not  more  than,  say,  very  approximately  one-quarter 
of  the  territory  thus  inhabited  has  now  been  taken  away  from 
Bulgaria,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hellenes  dwell  in  that  coastal  quarter.  But,  even  so,  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  constitute  the  largest  element, 
still  less  a  majority  of  the  total  population.  Moreover,  the  loss 
of  this  area  by  Bulgaria  means  that  she  will  no  longer  possess 
even  her  formerly  inadequate  access  to  the  il^gean,  and  that  she 
will  be  dependent  u|K)n  the  guarantee  of  the  principal  Allied  and 
associated  Powers  for  such  access  through  ports,  all  of  which  are 
now  to  become  Greek.  And,  in  addition,  whilst  Bulgaria 
renounced  her  rights  and  title  over  this  coastal  strip  in  favour  of 
the  above-mentioned  Powers,  including  America,  whose  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  signed  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and  whilst  she  agreed 
to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  these  Powers,  it  is  quite  open 
to  argument,  though  perhaps  only  to  technical  argument,  as  the 
United  States  has  not  been  represented  by  plenipotentiaries  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Turkish  Treaty,  that  document  cannot  hand 
to  any  country  areas  wdiich  are  not  at  the  sole  disposition  of  its 
promoters. 

Eastern  Thrace,  namely,  practically  the  whole  of  the  European 
territory  which  remained  Turkish  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  terri¬ 
tory  extending  from  the  j®gean  and  the  Marmora  on  the  south 
to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and  including,  of  course, 
Adrianople,  also  becomes  part  of  Greece.  This  is  in  diametrical 
disagreement  with  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  for,  to  quote 
again  from  one  of  the  above-mentioned  handbooks*  which  speaks 

(1)  Handbooks  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
Foreign  Office — No.  22. 

(2)  See  Handbooks  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Section  of 
the  Foreign  Office — No.  16.  Turkey  in  Europe. 
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of  the  period  before  the  Balkan  Wars,  during  and  subsequent  to 
which  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  each  suffered,  we  find  that  : 
“The  centre  of  the  country  was  mainly  Turkish,  while  to  the 
north  the  Bulgarians  occupied  Adrianople  and  the  district  east 
of  that  city.  In  the  Kazas  (districts)  of  Vize,  Lule  Burgas, 
Chorlu,  and  Hairobolu  the  Turks  formed  55  to  78  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  In  the  towns,  however,  the  Turks  were  less 
numerous  than  the  Greeks,  forming  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  Greeks  along  the  coast 
was  over  50  per  cent.,  except  in  the  kaza  of  Eodosto,  where, 
however,  they  peopled  the  maritime  towns.  Although  only  26 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  as  a  whole,  they  formed  a  third 
of  the  urban  population.” 

Whilst  almost  any  other  settlement  would  have  been  better 
than  the  suggested  one,  which  apparently  gives  Adrianople  to 
Greece  without  placing  upon  her  any  obligation  concerning  the 
dismantlement  of  its  fortifications,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
future  distribution  of  Thrace  constitutes  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  sections  of  the  whole  Turkish  problem.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May,  1913,  for  the 
formation  of  a  common  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier  on  the  Enos- 
Midia  line  would  on  the  whole  have  constituted  the  best  solu¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  avoided  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of 
leaving  Constantinople  within  the  range  of  enemy  guns,  and, 
whilst  it  would  have  entailed  hardslrips  for  Turkey  and  for 
Greece  in  the  direction  of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  it  might 
have  tended  towards  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  three  countries.  If  such  a  settlement  were  not 
po.ssible  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  I  agree  that  it  was 
hardly  possible,  then  surely  it  w^ould  have  been  better  either  to 
have  left  the  Turkish  and  the  Bulgarian  frontiers  more  or  less 
as  they  were  before  the  European  War,  establishing  the  Straits 
control  to  the  south-east  of  the  Enos-Midia  line,  and  perhaps 
giving  part  of  North-Eastern  Thrace  to  Bulgaria  as  suggested 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  Note  of  March  31st or  to  have  inter¬ 
nationalised  the  whole  area  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  by  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly  together  with  wdiat  was  Turkish  Thrace  before 
the  war.  Both  these  solutions  would  have  been  possessed  of 
very  great  disadvantages,  but  either  of  them  might  have  been  the 
means  of  minimising  that  state  of  ill-feeling  which  must  now 
once  more  be  exaggerated  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
one  hand  and  Greece  on  the  other — an  ill-feeling  which  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  the  prevention  of  permanent  tranquillity  in 
the  Near  East. 

(1)  See  The  Contemporary  Review,  June,  1920. 
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The  arrangements  made  for  Smyrna,  which  are  only  one  more  1 
step  towards  the  prevention  of  stability  in  what  was  formerly 
Turkey,  are  unsatisfactory  in  their  general  principle  and  in  their 
detail.  Speaking  first  from  the  former  standpoint  there  can  no\r 
be  no  dispute  upon  the  facts  that,  in  the  whole  vilayet  of  Aidin, 
the  Turks  largely  outnumber  the  Greeks  and  that,  at  most,  onlv 
in  the  Sanjak  of  Smyrna  is  the  reverse  condition  the  case.’  But, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  map,  issued  with  the  Treaty, 
the  s^jecial  area,  in  which  the  Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  asked  to 
transfer  its  rights  to  the  Greek  Government,  includes  the  whole, 
or  practically  the  whole,  of  the  Sanjak  of  Smyrna,  a  considerable 
section  of  that  of  Magnesia  (where  Polybius  shows  that  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks  are  practically  as  three  is  to  one),  and  a  corner 
of  the  independent  Sanjak  of  Bigha — a  corner  in  w'hich  the  figures 
of  the  same  author,  printed  in  another  api')endix,  suggest  that  the 
proportion  may  be  over  four  to  one  against  his  clients.  Equally 
well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Smyrna  is  the  means  of  entry  into, 
and  exit  from,  a  vast  hinterland,  which  is  almost  purely  Turkish, 
and  therefore  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
a  f)ort  should  not  be  separated  from  the  territory  which  it  serves. 
Consequently,  whilst  it  is  very  natural  that  the  Greeks  should 
covet  a  portion  of  the  coast  opposite  to  the  islands  which  have 
now  very  rightly  been  allotted  to  them,  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
their  claims  to  that  coast  were  not  easy  of  justification,  and  that, 
were  they  made  at  all,  they  should  have  been  confined  to  those 
capable  of  satisfaction  by  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  and  free 
city  of  Smyrna. 

Coming  to  the  details  of  the  scheme,  it  must  obviously  be 
apparent,  to  all  those  who  know  the  East,  that  the  temporary 
maintenance  of  Turkish  sovereignty  is  a  mistake,  and  that  this 
course  has  been  adopted  in  the  pious  hope  that  it  will  minimise 
Ottoman  opposition  and  that  this  sovereignty  will  automatically 
and  easily  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  five  years’  period.  If 
Greece  was  to  have  Smyrna  at  all,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
ought  either  to  have  been  laid  down  as  a  permanent  condition  or 
it  should  have  been  done  aw^ay  with  now.  I  say  this  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  because  I  remember  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  position  w'hich  existed  in  Crete  for  years,  and  because, 
although  the  district  is  to  have  a  local  Parliament,  it  is  certain, 
with  Greek  administration  and  Greek  military  occupation,  that, 
as  a  result  of  methods  which  are  common  to  all  Near  Eastern 
countries,  no  Parliament  will  ever  be  elected  w’hich  is  not  accept¬ 
able  to  Greece.  True  as  it  is,  too,  that  Smyrna  is  declared  to  be 

(1)  See  appendix  to  Greece  before  the  Conference,  by  Polybius.  The  author  here 
produces  Greek  Patriarchate  Statistics,  1912. 
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a  port  of  “international  interest,”  and  that  Turkey  is  to  be 
granted  a  lease  of  an  area  in  that  port,  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  this  arrangement  will  work  even  as  well  as  that  which 
existed,  prior  to  the  war,  between  Serbia  and  Greece,  in  regard 
to  Salonica.  Although,  therefore,  the  Hellenic  Government,  by 
force  of  arms,  may  be  capable  of  maintaining  its  position  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  arms  will  neither  be  able  to 
protect  the  vast  number  of  Hellenes  who  must  continue  to  have 
their  homes  in  Turkey,  nor  to  bring  about  friendly  relations 
between  the  respective  countries — relations  which  are  equally  in 
the  interests  of  both  parties. 

For  two  reasons  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  independent  State  of  Armenia.  Firstly,  this 
question  was  dealt  with  in  my  articles  published  in  February  and 
in  April;  and,  secondly,  the  whole  future  of  the  Armenian  State 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  frontier  award  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States — an  award  to  be  given  in  his 
personal  capacity — and  upon  the  identity  of  the  Mandatory  Power, 
that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  until  further  information  ^ 
is  available  upon  these  highly  important  questions.  There  are, 
however,  two  points  bound  up  wdth  the  destiny  of  this  unhappy 
people  to  which  reference  is  desirable.  Firstly,  whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  now  arranged  method  of  delimiting 
the  Armenian  boundaries,  a  method  which  would  certainly  have 
been  most  satisfactory  had  the  United  States  been  willing  to 
accept  the  mandate,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  invited  to  accept,  and  has  accepted,  the  invitation  to  under¬ 
take  a  very  difficult  task,  the  Allies  are  as  much  committed  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  enforce  the  President’s  award  as 
to  put  into  practice  any  other  section  of  the  Treaty.  And,  secondly, 
although  a  small  section  of  Cilicia  lies  to  the  south  of,  and  there¬ 
fore  outside,  the  Sultan’s  new  frontier,  by  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  district,  including  Adana,  Tarsus,  and  Mersina,  is 
to  be  left  to  Turkey  with  the  sole  protection  of  the  minority 
clauses  of  the  Treaty.  Such  an  arrangement  not  only  entails  a 
partition  of  an  area  which  is,  and  which  should  have  remained, 
a  single  unit,  but  it  also  places  upon  the  Allies  a  very  particular 
and  definite  obligation  to  see  that  the  non-Turkish  population, 

(1)  The  only  indications  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Wilson  towards  the  Armenian 
Question  are  contained  in  his  war  and  post-war  addresses  and  communications, 
tad  particularly  in  his  Note,  issued  on  March  31st  last,  upon  the  Turkish  Treaty. 
He  then  said :  **  Its  (Armenia’s)  boundaries  should  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to 
recognise  all  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Armenian  people,  and  particularly  to 
give-them  easy  and  unencumbered  access  to  the  sea  ...  it  is  felt  that  special 
rights  over  Leuistan  would  hardly  insure  to  Armenia  that  access  to  the  sea 
indispensable  to  its  existence.” 

VOL.  cvni.  N.S.  D 
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which  has  already  suffered  very  heavily,  is  assured  against  futm. 
persecution  and  reprisal. 

Space  and  lack  of  precision  in  the  summary  prevent  any  seri 
reference  to  many  of  the  other  all-important  clauses,  such  ai 
those  dealing  with  the  protection  of  minorities,  with  finacrj 
obligations,  wdth  the  abrogation  of  the  capitulations,  with  the 
elimination  of  enemy  economic  penetration,  and  with  the  acoui- 
tion  of  railways  under  German  control.  Things  change  from  dai 
to  day,  too,  so  rapidly  in  the  Near  East  that,  at  the  timeoi 
writing  (June  12th),  it  would  be  futile  to  endeavour  to  forecast 
whether  the  Government  at  Constantinople  will  or  will  not  agree 
to  sign  the  Treaty,  and  in  the  former  case  whether  its  signature 
will  have  any  effect  upon  the  “Powers  that  Be”  in  European  or 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  To  summarise  and  to  recapitulate,  therefore, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Allies  have  framed  and  presented 
a  Treaty,  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  which  will  lie 
most  difficult.  Further,  with  the  object  of  winning  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  country  closely  interested  in  fulfilment  of  that  Treaty, 
they  have  provided  the  Hellenic  Government  with  terms  so 
favourable  as  probably  to  secure  its  participation  in  any  measures 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  an  instrument  the  possibilities  of 
which  are  hardly  capable  of  comprehension  to-day.  These  being 
the  circumstances,  it  only  remains  to  express  the  hope,  either 
that  the  future^  attitude  of  Greece,  which  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  continued  existence  in  office  of  M.  Venizelos,  will  prove 
that  country  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  now  apparently 
placed  in  her,  or  that  Allied  diplomacy  has  departed  from  its  prin¬ 
ciple  of  being  guided  by  the  expediency  of  the  moment— a  prin¬ 
ciple  wdiich  heretofore  has  not  always  proved  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  most  desirable. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 

June  12th,  1920. 
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I  Aj;  immensely  important  diplomatic  event,  or  series  of  events, 
has  passed  without  attracting  much  attention.  The  canonisation 
of  Joan  of  Arc  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  significance, 
and  the  ceremonies  which  w’ere  seen  in  many  European  capitals 
i  were  not  simple  spectacles  but  portents.  They  symbolised  and 
announced  the  revival  of  the  Vatican,  the  re-entry  of  the  Vatican 
into  world  affairs.  Other  happenings,  which  deserve  the  most 
careful  notice,  accompany  and  surround  these  processions  and 
celebrations.  In  France,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  the 
i  religio-political  question  is  again  posed,  and  this  question  will 
!  certainly  be  discussed  with  great  fervour,  and  may  (particularly  in 
France)  arouse  the  old  passions  when  it  comes  definitely  before 
Parliament  and  before  the  people.  The  present  w’riter,  in  this 
;  short  study  of  the  new  development  of  Vaticanism,  does  not  intend 
’  in  any  way  to  touch  upon  doctrinal  subjects  nor  does  he  wdsh 
here  to  attack  or  defend  Clericalism  in  its  political  aspect.  The 
^  facts,  however,  are  far  too  full  of  a  capital  meaning  for  them  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

That  the  Vatican  has  alw'ays  exercised  a  great  political  influence 
:  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  loss  of  temporal  or  rather  of  territorial 
power,  everybody  who  has  lived  in  Catholic  countries  knows.  It 
;  possesses  a  really  remarkable  organisation ;  it  controls  parties  and 
it  dis^wses  of  persons.  If  the  Pope  spoke  out,  his  voice  was  heard 
and  obeyed  by  many  millions  of  men ;  but  his  ministers  working 
1  in  silence,  through  a  hundred  agencies,  some  of  them  secret,  some 
of  them  avowed,  moved  Governments  and  played  a  large  part  in 
the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  my  purpose 
to  consider  whether  Clericalism  is  good  or  bad.  Even  to  employ 
such  words  as  Reaction  is  not  necessarily  to  condemn,  since  in 
France,  at  any  rate,  there  are  persons  who  openly  rejoice  in  the 
label  of  Reaction  w’hich  is,  they  declare,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
the  Right.  To  decide  w^hether  the  term  should  be  applied  to 
Clerical  activities  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  controversial  path.  As 
a  fact,  in  most  Continental  countries,  it  is  generally  associated 
with  Conservatism  and  with  Monarchism ;  and  these  are  at  the 
least  honourable  and  may  well  be  admirable  badges.  That  there 
is  also  associated  with  Catholicism  in  certain  countries  a  cautious 
^  kind  of  Socialism,  would  serve  to  complicate  any  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  Catholicism.  Besides,  may  not  an  individual  Catholic  in 
religion  be  anything  be  pleases  in  politics? 

Let  118  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  the  historical  statement  that 
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the  Pope  and  his  representatives  played  a  prominent  part  in  inter- 
national  politics,  without  enquiring  about  the  character  of  Papal 
politics.  After  the  unity  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  was  establish^ 
there  remained  two  sovereigns  at  Kome — the  Pope  and  the  King. 
The  Pope  w’as  a  King  without  a  Kingdom,  but  his  authority  was 
felt  in  every  land.  The  situation  was  fixed  by  the  law  voted  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  in  1871  which  established  the  independenc* 
of  the  Spiritual  Power,  declaring  the  person  of  the  Pontiff  in. 
violable,  attributing  to  him  the  honours  of  a  sovereign,  permitting 
him  to  possess  a  guard,  and  assigning  him  a  large  and  inalienabk 
indemnity.  In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  venerable  Pius  IX  to 
accept  these  conditions,  in  spite  of  the  semi-captivity  in  which  be 
chose  to  live,  the  Vatican  enjoyed  great  respect  and  possessed 
effective  power.  Then,  however,  came  the  long  struggle 
with  French  anti-Clericalism  which  ended  in  the  political  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  Vatican,  in  some  respects  more  serious  than  the  lose 
of  purely  territorial  sovereignty  in  Italy. 

It  is  necessary,  if  we  would  understand  exactly  what  is  taking 
place  at  this  moment^  to  review  briefly  the  quarrel  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Third  French  Kepublic.  The  defeat  of  Napoldon 
in  was  a  tremendous  defeat  for  the  Pope.  France  had  been  tbe 
real  stronghold  of  Catholicism.  Nowhere  in  Europe  was  it  so 
secure — until  the  Franco-Prussian  war  placed  it  unexpectedly  in 
jeopardy.  The  priests  and  the  members  of  the  religious  orders, 
in  France’s  troubles  were  alleged  to  be  seeking  to  promote  not  the 
national  interests  but  the  interests  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  then 
that  Eepublicanism  pitted  itself  against  Clericalism.  Gambetta 
cried  :  Le  CUricalisme — violh  Vennemi.  Undoubtedly,  he  was 
sincere ;  undoubtedly,  there  was  much  w'hich  provoked  him  to  take 
up  this  attitude  of  opposition ;  but  also  it  may  be  suspected  that 
to  some  extent  (and  unconsciously)  a  diversion  was  sought.  A 
veritable  battle  was  engaged  between  Eepublicanism  and  Catho¬ 
licism.  Year  after  year  it  lasted.  Jules  Simon,  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  was  dismissed  by  the  President,  Marshal  Mac-Mahon,  because 
of  his  anti-church  legislation,  and  Mac-Mahon  in  his  turn  was 
driven  from  office.  It  was  from  that  moment  war  to  the  knife. 
The  Clerical  party  had  taken  up  many  points  of  vantage,  notably 
in  the  schools.  In  1880,  Jules  Ferry  succeeded  in  expelling  from 
France  the  Jesuits.  The  movement  was  not  anti-religious  so 
much  as  anti-Clerical,  although  certainly  there  was  a  strong  body 
of  free-thinkers  and  a  strong  body  of  free-masons. 

Later  came  the  Dreyfus  case.  Dreyfus  was  a  Jew  and  to  the 
Jews  the  Clerical  Party  attributed  many  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  it  laboured.  There  were  many  other  influences  directed 
against  Dreyfus.  That  kind  of  patriotism  which  runs  to  mill- 
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tarism  believed  that  the  Jews  were  betraying  the  army.  The 
anti-semitic  feeling  was  also  fanned  by  the  Panama  scandals,  in 
which  Jewish  financiers  were  involved.  Without  searching  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  those  who  took  the 
side  of  Dreyfus  for  the  most  part  blamed  the  Church  as 
responsible  for  the  disgraceful  incidents  with  which  the  case  is 
studded.  It  w'as  in  a  paroxysm  of  anti-clerical  excitement  that 
the  French  Government  began  to  take  disciplinary  measures 
against  the  religious  orders  and  to  widen  the  breach  with  the 
Vatican. 

Waldeck-Rousseau  began  the  process,  but  he  was  mildness  itself 
compared  with  his  successor,  Emile  Combes.  Combes  is  now  a 
very  old  man,  but  his  ancient  bitterness  has  not  abated.  The  other 
day,  he  came  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  Paris,  for  like  a  war-horse, 
he  scents  the  battle  from  afar.  He  believes  that  once  more  the 
old  leligious  strife  will  be  engaged,  and  he  believes  that  the 
French  Senate,  of  w'hich  he  has  been  so  long  a  member,  wall  find 
itself  fiercely  defending  the  laws  he  passed,  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Chamber  which  is  largely  pledged  to  their  repeal  and  the 
resumption  of  relations  wdth  the  Vatican.  'However  that  may  be, 
whether  M.  Millerand  is  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  M.  Combes  sup¬ 
poses,  whether  the  Bloc  National  can  muster  sufficient  forces  to 
re-establish  a  permanent  Ambassador  at  the  Holy  See,,  whether 
the  Radicals  and  the  Republicans  of  the  Left  can  be  whipped  up 
to  energetic  resistance,  and  above  all,  whether  the  Senate  has 
such  a  different  complexion  from  the  Chamber  that  it  is  prepared 
to  go  to  the  length  of  forcing  a  dissolution — all  these  things  may 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  somehow  exhilarating  to  observe  that  the  old 
statesman  preserves  the  same  enthusiasm  a  generation  after  his 
real  life’s  work  was  accomplished. 

He  began  life  as  a  priest  and  he  has  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  attacking  priests.  He  has  an  idee  fixe,  an  obsession,  and  it 
must  not,  therefore,  be  lightly  assumed,  because  he  is  even  now 
beating  the  drum,  that  France  can  be  so  readily  aroused  as  she 
was  in  those  earlier  days.  I  note  his  attitude,  not  so  much  as  in¬ 
dicating  a  fresh  storm — though  there  will  certainly  be  opposition 
to  the  proposals  wffiich  will  be  put  forward — but  rather  as 
indicating  the  changes  that  are  imminent.  It  w’ould  be  hard  to 
prophecy  wffiat  amount  of  agitation  the  appointment  of  a  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  would  engender.  Both  sides  are  cautious, 
simply  because  they  cannot  measure  each  other’s  strength.  What 
is  more  to  my  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  revival  of  the  Vatican  ; 
whose  attack  on  France  is  being  conducted  with  uncommon  skill 
and  political  generalship.  The  citadel  may  quite  conceivably 
fall  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  which  heralded  the  pontifical 
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procession  in  Rome  at  the  canonisation  of  Joan  of  Arc  who  will  be 
France’s  patron  saint. 

It  was  the  w’ork  of  Combes  to  dissolve  religious  orders  which 
would  not  submit  themselves — their  laws  and  finances — entireh 
to  the  discretion  and  control  of  the  State.  What  could  the 
Vatican  do  but  protest  in  the  most  energetic  manner?  The 
representative  of  France  was  recalled  from  the  Papal  Court 
Pius  X  had  stood  out  on  a  point  which  his  successor  to-day,  in  the 
remarkable  encyclical,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  has,  in  the 
interests  of  religious  peace  and  also  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the  diplo- 
matic  offensive,  considered  it  wise  to  abandon.  The  Popes  look 
upon  Royal  visits  to  Rome — whei’e  is  the  “person”  who  is  still 
regarded  as  being  the  illegal  holder  of  sovereign  rights— as  an 
affront  to  the  Papal  dignity.  I’he  Vatican  has  not  given  up  its 
claims  to  temporal  power.  The  King  of  Italy  is  still,  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  eyes,  a  usurper.  Now,  in  tolerating  the  visits  of  Catholic 
Princes  to  Rome  to-day,  the  Pope  is  doing  much  to  heal  the  breach 
wuth  the  Italian  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  is  conciliating 
French  opinion. 

For  it  was  precisely  such  a  visit — the  visit  of  President  Loubet 
— which  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head.  The  French  President, 
according  to  the  Pope  struggling  for  his  old  privileges,  was  bound 
by  the  Concordat.  The  Concordat  was  signed  by  Napoleon  and 
was  binding  even  on  his  Republican  successor.  Obviously,  the 
contention  may  be  disputed  :  France  did  dispute  it  and  once  more 
the  Vatican  was  defeated  in  a  direct  trial  of  strength.  The  in¬ 
cident,  too,  helped  to  consolidate  the  Briand  Law  of  Separation. 

It  is  only  fifteen  years  ago  that  M.  Aristide  Briand  disendowed 
the  Church.  Everything  was  done  to  placate  the  Vatican.  Com¬ 
promises  w’ere  offered  and  refused.  The  Pope’s  advisers — jierhaps 
with  political  shrewdness — forced  the  French  Government  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  its  acts.  The  French  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  less  iinplarable  than  the  Pope,  would  have  been  happy 
to  strike  a  bargain,  but  was  forbidden.  It  may  be  properly  held 
that  the  Church  has  not  suffered  by  being  free.  There  are  those 
who  urge  that  the  liberty  then  given  to  it  was  an  excellent  thing. 
The  Church  in  France  has  regained  much  ground  :  it  is  richer 
than  ever  :  it  has  no  obligations  to  the  State,  and  can  pursue  its 
work  much  better  from  the  outside  than  from  the  inside.  It  is 
entirely  a  separate  organism  largely  directed  from  Rome,  an 
organism  whose  members  owe  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  which  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
sonages  in  France.  Generals,  statesmen,  writers,  leaders  in 
every  sphere,  are  deeply  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Church  and 
have  wrought  a  change  in  French  sentiment  during  the  past 
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I  fifteen  years.  There  remain,  however,  the  facts  not  merely  of 
separation — that  is  an  advantage — but  also  of  secularism  in  the 
schools,  the  laws  against  religious  orders,  and  the  rupture  of 
relations  with  the  Vatican. 

Secularism  in  the  schools  cannot,  I  think,  be  changed  whatever 
a  few  politicians  may  cry.  In  the  French  newspapers  now  and 
.  again,  one  comes  upon  an  alarmist  article  which  alleges  that  the 
canonisation  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  the  price  paid  for  the  resumption  of 
relations  wdth  Rome,  is  the  pontifical  benediction  solemnly 
accorded  to  the  Bloc  National.  France  was  represented  at  these 
ceremonies,  not  only  by  Bishops  and  such  devout  Catholics  as 
‘  General  de  Castelnau,  but  also  by  two  hundred  deputies  and  sena- 
s  tors,  among  whom  the  presence  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  is  found 

I*  particularly  shocking.  One  comes,  in  religious  journals,  upon 
coloured  drawings  of  President  Deschanel  leading  a  repentant 
France  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  There  had  been  a  "guerre  aux 
I  cures”  which,  like  everything  that  savours  of  i>ersecution,  has 
f  reacted  in  the  opposite  sense,  and  the  cure  has  now  his  moment  of 
'  triumph.  The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  even  though  it  is  difficult  to 
■  disentangle  truth  from  legend,  has  a  noble  simplicity,  a  beauty 
;!  that  has  inspired  men  like  Anatole  France,  who  certainly  does  not 
share  her  religious  faith,  to  write  the  most  sympathetic  account 
^  of  the  French  heroine.  It  is,  how^ever,  felt  that  the  cult  of  Joan 
\  of  Arc,  legitimate  and  admirable,  is  a  pretext,  that  the  congrega- 
;  tions  will  soon  be  allowed  in  France  again,  and  that  almost  cer¬ 
tainly,  France  will  have  her  representative  at  the  Holy  See.  But 
*  the  principle  of  laicite  in  the  schools — it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
that  can  be  touched. 

One  cannot  help  quite  incidentally  saying — and  this  is  not  a 
:  criticism  directed  against  the  Church — that  it  is  a  pity  that  Joan 
i  of  Arc,  a  daughter  of  the  people,  should  have  been  taken  as  the 
i  appanage  of  the  classes  as  against  the  masses.  She  has  become 
i  the  banner  of  the  Royalists.  That  is  natural  enough.  She  has 

:  become  a  saint  of  the  Church.  That  is  entirely  just.  But  she 

has  been  dragged  into  the  dusty  political  arena  and  her  name  is 
invoked  against  the  Eight  Hour  Day,  and  against  Radicalism, 
and  Republicanism,  and  Socialism  and  all  its  works.  She  should 
belong  to  France  :  she  is  in  danger  of  belonging  to  the  Bloc 
[  National. 

i  The  Great  War  came.  The  Vatican  could  act  with  difficulty. 
:  It  had  Bishops  and  disciples  in  both  belligerent  camps.  In  Ger- 
many,  the  Catholics  looked  to  Rome  :  in  France,  the  Catholics 
looked  to  Rome.  Patriotism  could  not  be  surrendered,  even  to 

.  religion.  Rome  would  be  hearkened  to  only  if  Rome  s^xike  in  con¬ 

sonance  with  the  national  conscience.  To  condemn  Germany  or 
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German  deeds  would  have  been  to  alienate  the  German  Catholics  i  ‘ 
To  condemn  France  and  French  deeds  would  have  been  a  deadly  I  * 
affront  to  French  Catholic  sentiment.  Many  people  looked  for  i  I  ^ 
lead,  but  no  lead  came  from  Eome.  The  Church  in  every  country  |  ' 
spoke  exactly  as  the  Government  spoke.  How  could  it  be  other- 1 
wise?  Catholicism  would  have  been  irreparably  wrecked  if  it  had  I 
taken  sides.  And  yet,  Catholics  felt  so  clearly  that  there  was  only  I 
one  side — ^that  of  their  country.  The  silence  of  the  Vatican  I 
puzzled  many  people  :  it  aroused  the  indignation  of  others :  but  f 
so  hot  were  national  sentiments  that  if  there  had  been  the  smallest  I 
word  of  blame,  Eome  would  have  been  simply  repudiated.  Eome  I 
had  to  stand  aside.  Here  was  none  of  its  business.  Again,  1 1 
pronounce  no  judgment :  I  register  the  fact  that  the  authority  I 
of  the  Vatican  wms,  as  it  was  bound  to  be,  whatever  it  did,  greatly  I 
diminished.  I 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  after  the  war  the  Vatican  had,  as  a  I 
political  power,  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  possible  to  sink.  The  pres- 1 
tige  of  the  Church  had  been  steadily  declining  and  now  had  I 
become  w^orthless.  And  yet,  by  a  strange  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  I 
Vatican  has  immediately  become  more  important  in  diplomacy  I 
than  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  not  only  in  France  that  this  power  I 
has  been  suddenly  recovered  :  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in  I 
Asia  Minor,  the  Church  has  taken  its  place  in  politics.  In  I 
Belgium  there  is  a  bill  to  compensate  the  clergy  on  a  higher  I 
scale,  and  even  Socialists  are  voting  for  the  measure  and  opposing  I 
the  half-hearted  proposal  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  I 
In  Central  Europe  especially,  in  the  new  States  and  the  new-old  I 
States,  the  Vatican  has  established  its  authority.  Catholic  parties  I 
are  in  the  ascendant.  In  Italy,  they  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  I 
can  make  and  unmake  Ministries.  As  a  fact,  an  excellent  under-  I 
standing  exists  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  in  spite  of  I 
the  “frozen  enmity”  that  is  still  considered  to  be  proper.  Signor  I 
Giolitti  showed  how  the  Eoman  Catholic  vote  could  be  secured,  I 
and  Signor  Nitti  was  for  a  time  skilful  enough  to  keep  it  (although  I 
often  reminded  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Catholics).  1 
What  is  true  of  Italy  is  true  of  the  majority  of  European  I 
countries,  in  spite  of  Socialist  boasts  and  Socialist  successes.  I 
Everywhere  Catholicism  is  better  organised  and  stronger  as  a  I 
political  force  than  at  any  time  during  the  present  generation.  I 
But  the  Joan  of  Arc  celebrations  were  needed  to  strike  the  I 
public  imagination.  French  newspapers  are  filled  with  tender  I 
references  to  Eome.  We  are  told  that  the  Pope  had  prepared  a 
declaration  of  his , friendliness  towards  France  during  the  war— 
indeed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict — but  that  some  in¬ 
trigues  which  went  on  around  him  prevented  its  publication.  Such 
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statements  compromise  nobody  :  they  are  not  likely  to  be  denied, 
and  while  having  their  effect  in  the  country  where  they  are 
published,  they  will  certainly  not  be  taken  seriously  in  Germany. 
The  French  newspapers  also  inform  us  of  decisions  that  have 
been  taken  concerning  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador; 
though  no  such  decisions  can  be  taken  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  The  situation  of  ^I.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  at  Rome  w’as 
that  of  a  forerunner.  He  had  a  special  mission.  The  choice  was 
discreet  enough ;  M.  Hanotaux  has  written  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  history  of  the  new  saint  who  is  being  used  to  recon¬ 
cile  France  with  the  Vatican.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  Separation,  of  laiciU;  and  is,  therefore,  not  too  much 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Republicans.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  the  changed  attitude  of  M.  Millerand  and  of  so  many  more 
French  Ministers?  Even  M.  Clemenceau,  when  the  Bloc 
National  wms  formed,  was  obliged,  a  little  ambiguously,  to  make 
promises  and  to  give  his  benediction  to  the  suggested  appointment 
of  an  Ambassador. 

The  principal  and  primary  reason  is,  of  course,  the  purely  poli- 
I  tical  one,  that  the  Catholics  have  seized  the*  machine,  possess  the 
{  preponderant  voice  in  all  these  political  combinations.  Nominally 
f  they  appear  to  be  in  a  minority  but  they  made  the  most  of  their 
j  opportunities,  and  many  Republicans  accepted  their  programme 
and  have  been  elected  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  not 
I  oppose  the  Church.  The  alliances  that  have  been  made  are  all  to 
the  political  advantage  of  the  French  Catholics, 
j  But  there  are  a  number  of  practical  reasons  urged.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  just ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  good  reason  w-hy  France  should  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Vatican,  in  the  same  way  as  other  Powers  who  are 
not  Catholic.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  religion  :  it  is  a  purely 
diplomatic  question.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  expedient  to  enter  into 
direct  communication  with  the  Vatican  when  there  are  so  many 
problems  in  which  both  parties  are  interested?  The  Vatican, 
naturally,  makes  use  of  its  influence  in  other  countries  with 
which  France  has  special  need  of  close  relations,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  France  to  reverse  her  old  policy.  Representation  at  the 
Papal  Court  is  held  to  be  a  diplomatic  convenience  and  a  political 
necessity.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  Catholic  and  it  would  be  a  foolish 
step  to  alter  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  church  and  school. 
Already,  there  is  some  discontent  in  consequence  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  French  methods  and  an  attempt  to  change  the  religious 
rigime;  for  the  people  of  these  provinces  are  deeply  pious.  The 
appointment  of  Bishops  necessitates  conversations,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  between  France  and  the  Vatican,  and  indirect  conversa- 
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tions  through  third  persons  always  strike  one  as  foolish.  Frend 
foreign  policy  again  may  be  expressed  very  roughly  and  broadly  aj 
animated  by  the  desire  to  make  Poland  the  strong  counterpart  o( 
France  on  the  North-East  of  Germany — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
hope  that  Poland  will  take  the  old  place  of  Russia  in  the  alliance 
against  Germany ;  while  all  the  smaller  States  that  have  emerged 
out  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  should,  according  to  Frend 
conceptions,  be  controlled  by  France  and  should  serve  as  buffers 
around  Russia,  and  incidentally  become  capital  pawns  to  be  plavej 
on  the  diplomatic  chessboard  of  Europe.  Now  to  carry  out  sud 
plans  she  has  need  of  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  influence,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  influence  should  be 
cast  on  the  side  of  France.  Friendly  relations  with  the  Pope  are 
an  undoubted  requirement  of  the  new  French  diplomacy.  Even 
in  the  Middle  East  W'here  France  has  claims,  Catholicism  is  j 
powerful  adjunct.  If  ever  Syria  is  to  come  under  effective  French 
control  (and  upon  the  control  of  Syria  depends  the  possibility  of 
transporting  Mesopotamian  oil)  it  w  ill  be  because  Beirut  has  long 
been  a  centre  of  French  Catholic  influence.  When  France  tries 
to  demonstrate  that  she  has  rights  in  Syria  and  has  been  requested 
to  take  over  Syria,  it  is  always  Beirut  which  supplies  the  proofs, 
There  are  these  and  other  special  reasons,  but  if  there  were  no 
special  reasons  at  all  the  French  Government  would  still  be  able 
to  ask  why  France  should  be  in  an  exceptional  position,  and 
should  refuse  to  recognise  the  Vatican  in  diplomacy  when  other 
and  non-Catholic  nations  do  so. 

There  arises — or  will  inevitably  arise — the  question  whether 
the  Vatican  shall  be  admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations.  Since 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  real  force  in  politics,  it  is  urged,  would 
it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  League  to  have  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Pope  on  its  Council?  The  rumour  that  the  Vatican 
has  already  applied  for  admission  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  League  held  its  last  meeting  in  Rome  and  that  there  was 
certainly  much  semi-official  talk  about  this  possibility.  The 
Vatican  has  thought  proper  to  deny  that  there  are  Papal  repre¬ 
sentations  in  this  sense.  Sooner  or  later,  the  matter  will  have  to 
be  seriously  considered ;  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true  that  the 
British  delegate  made  a  definite  proposition,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Papal  ambition  is  to  be  included  in  the  League.  What 
answer  can  be  given  ? 

The  anti-Vatican  arguments,  of  course,  are  that  no  nation — Italy 
least  of  all — can  dream  for  a  moment  of  allowing  the  Pope  to  raise 
the  question  which  was  settled  in  1871  respecting  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  Pope.  Benedict  XV  is  neither  King  nor  ex-King,  but 
it  is  feared  that  if  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League  he 
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would  by  that  act  assert  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  holder  of 
r  temporal  power.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  renounces  his  tem¬ 
poral  rights,  he  has  no  longer  any  qualification  for  becoming  a 
i  member  of  the  League  :  he  is  not  the  chief  or  representative  of 
^  a  nation.  Such  is  the  dilemma  that  is  offered. 

!  V  Naturally,  it  is  replied  that  the  Vatican  would  in  no  way  pre¬ 
tend  to  raise  the  old  issue  of  old  temporal  pow'er.  It  would  enter 
the  League  as  a  Spiritual  Power,  which  places  itself  above  all  | 

national — that  is  to  say  limited — views  and  would  strengthen  by  1 

its  peculiar  character  the  authority  of  the  League.  This  authority  M 

is  by  no  means  backed  up  by  armies  :  the  League  can  at  present, 
at  any  rate,  only  exercise  a  moral  authority,  and  the  Vatican, 

'  which  would  be  particularly  respected  by  some  peoples,  would 
greatly  add  to  the  w'eight  of  the  League’s  pronouncements. 

Yes,  the  opiX)nent8  of  this  project  declare,  but  you  are  thus  j 

fundamentally  changing  the  character  of  the  League,  which  was 
to  have  been  a  democratic  union  of  loeoples,  a  federation  of 
nations,  who  desired  to  aid  each  other  to  preserve  peace.  If  parti-  ^ 

cularist  opinions,  whether  religious  or  philosophical,  are  to  be 
represented,  then  (in  the  phrase  of  M.  Aulard)  the  League  will  J 

only  be  an  academic  chaos.  Why  not  also  representatives  of  ^ 

Buddhism,  or  Mohammedanism ;  why  not  representatives  of  Posi-  ' 

tivism,  why  not  of  other  Christian  and  non-Christian  sects? 

Obviously,  if  the  Pope  alone  is  represented  because  of  his  spirit¬ 
ual  title,  then  Eoman  Catholicism  not  only  takes  precedence  of  all 
religions,  but  could  not  fail  to  take  precedence  of  other  Powers. 

The  League  is  essentially  a  moral  authority  :  how^  could  the  Pope 
be  pilt  in  a  subordinate  position  on  such  a  body?  The  League  is 
instantly  transformed.  The  Vatican  rules  the  world. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  idea  is  being  seriously  discussed  on  the  " 

Continent  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  remarkable  success  ^ 

which  the  Vatican  is  experiencing.  The  Pope  has  followed  up  i 

these  tactical  triumphs  by  an  encyclical  letter  in  which  he  plainly  ■ 

puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  society  or  family  of  peoples  to 
guarantee  their  own  independence  and  to  defend  law  and  order 
in  the  world.  He  makes  himself  the  great  exponent  of  the  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  although  he  discusses  it  in  the  ; 

abstract  and  perhaps  without  direct  reference  to  the  existing 
League,  he  thereby  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  ill-fated 
1  President  Wilson.  He  would  have,  however,  such  a  League 
founded  upon  Christianity — that  is  to  say  on  Catholicism — and 
in  this  case  the  efficacious  contribution  of  the  Church  is  promised. 

Is  not,  he  asks,  the  Church  in  reality  already  the  most  perfect  ^ 

type  of  a  universal  society  ? 

The  permission  which  he  gives  to  Catholic  Princes  to  visit 
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Rome,  permission  which  was  refused  after  the  civil  sovereignty 
of  the  Holy  See  was  lost,  is  perhaps,  the  most  notable  point  ii 
this  Papal  letter.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  beau  geste  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Vatican  intends  to 
lead  the  way  in  pardoning  old  offences.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Pope  takes  the  opportunity  of  once  more  asserting  his  claims. 
This  beau  geste  is  not,  it  is  explicitly  stated,  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  tacit  renunciation  and  an  indication  of  satisfaction  with  the 
abnormal  position  in  which  the  Holy  See  is  now  placed.  “We 
voice  once  more  the  protests  of  our  predecessors  and  demand  with 
even  greater  insistence,  now  that  peace  has  been  re-established 
between  the  nations,  that  the  improper  situation  in  which  the 
bead  of  the  Church  is  now  placed  should  cease.” 

Without  question  of  creed,  everybody  can  endorse  the  earnest 
exhortation  of  the  Pope  to  pardon  and  to  true  i)eace,  and  in  solar 
as  the  Vatican  can  assist  in  the  necessary  task  of  eradicating  hatreds 
and  hostilities,  it  will  be  doing  a  work  which  deserves  universal 
praise.  But  the  political  purpose  of  this  encyclical  letter  is  plain, 
and  it  may  properly  be  contended  that  there  the  Pope  treads  on 
dangerous  ground.  Whatever  one  may  think,  in  accordance  with 
one’s  religious  faith,  of  these  passages,  it  is  certain  that  more  than 
ever — and  this  is  my  only  point — the  Vatican  has  conquered  its 
place  in  world  politics  and  is  desirous  of  extending  its  influence 
still  further. 

That  religious  peace  is  desirable  in  all  countries  cannot  be 
denied  and  if  France  were  quietly  to  forget  her  ancient  quanels 
it  might  be  an  excellent  thing  that  she  should  renew  her  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  The  only  fear  is  that  there  will  be,  by  reason 
of  this  very  rapprochement,  a  re-kindling  of  the  fires  which  had 
died  dowm.  It  is  certainly  claimed  in  the  French  Conservative 
and  Catholic  newspapers  that  the  present  Parliament,  which  has 
been  elected  partly  on  this  issue,  genuinely  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  people  who  are  sick  of  this  long-drawn-out  strife.  But  to 
suppose  that  there  is  anything  like  unanimity  upon  this  new 
accord  with  Rome  is  certainly  to  expect  too  much.  In  the  Rem 
de  Paris,  M.  Charles  Loiseau  defends  the  Nuncio  who  will  come 
to  Paris,  from  the  charges  of  intriguing  which  are  made  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  argues  that  those  who  suppose  that  Nuncios  are  pre¬ 
occupied  with  intrigues  have  evidently  never  known  any  kind  o( 
diplomatist.  Diplomatists  are  more  concerned  to  magnify  their ! 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  Government,  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  and  to  avoid  above  all  any  unpleasantness  or  scandal. 
The  Nuncio  at  Paris  could  only  be  the  bearer  of  conciliatorj 
instructions,  he  contends,  and  would  be  too  careful  of  his 
reputation  to  meddle  in  affairs  which  did  not  strictly  concern  him 
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For  myself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  pronouncing  any 
opinion.  Simply  have  I  collated  certain  facts  and  recalled  recent 
events  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  after  the  Vatican  had  been 
successively  reduced,  and  apparently  extinguished  as  a  factor  in 
world  politics  during  the  war,  it  has  almost  at  a  bound,  aided  in 
some  measure  by  circumstances,  but  aided  much  more  by  clever 
political  moves  and  a  sense  of  the  dramatic,  not  only  resumed  its 
old  authority  but  has  added  considerably  to  its  spiritual  kingdom 
and  must  be  seriously  reckoned  with  as  a  force  which  helps  to 
decide  the  destiny  of  mankind  by  its  ever-increasing  diplomatic 
influence.  Sisley  Huddleston 


THE  EMPEROR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  AS  STATESMAN  • 
A  STUDY  ON  HIS  POLICY. 


Anybody  who  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  form  a  just  personal 
estimate  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph’s  character— and, 
above  all,  a  foreigner — will  find  the  task  no  easy  one  now,  for 
he  cannot  tell  what  to  believe.  Before  the  war  the  old  Emperor 
was  held  up  as  one  of  the  noblest  scions  of  the  “  illustrious  house 
of  Habsburg,”  as  an  ideal  ruler,  wise,  shrewd,  and  kindly,  a 
prince  of  peace  par  excellence,  a  true  father  of  his  people,  and 
hence  loved  and  honoured  by  them  in  a  supreme  degree.  Sinc( 
the  war,  how’ever,  Francis  Joseph  has  been  represented  as  an  old 
man  greedy  of  fame  and  possessions,  an  incompetent  offshoot  of 
the  “accursed  house  of  Habsburg,’’  who  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  to  his  craving  for  territorial 
expansion.  Faced  by  the  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
these  two  conceptions,  anyone  who  has  no  means  of  deciding  for 
himself  must  ask  himself,  in  doubt  and  confusion,  the  famous 
question  :  “  What  is  truth  ?  ” 

In  the  following  article  we  shall  attempt  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  draw  a  picture  of  Francis  Joseph  as  a  statesman 
which  shall  neither  exaggerate  nor  under-estimate  his  importance, 
and  shall  present  him  neither  in  the  bombastic  style  and  glaring 
colours  of  Byzantine  tradition,  nor  with  the  malicious  distortions 
and  gloomy  colouring  in  which  it  has  of  late  been  customary  to 
depict  him  :  a  picture  which  shall  show  him,  sine  irn  et  studio, 
under  his  true  aspect  as  a  statesman. 

If  we  pass  in  review  the  long  succession  of  years  which  make 
up  the  Emperor’s  reign — and  there  are  no  less  than  sixty-eight 
of  them — we  easily  distinguish  two  deep  cleavages — we  may 
almost  call  them  caesura e — w^hich  divide  it  into  three  sections, 
and,  as  is  obvious  on  closer  consideration,  mark  a  break  not  only 
in  continuity,  but  also  in  character  :  for,  in  spite  of  certain  common 
traits,  each  bears  a  very  distinct  stamp.  The  first  caesura  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  transformation  of  the  united  empire  into  the  dual 
monarchy,  and  the  second  with  the  annexation  crisis  of  the  year 
1908. 

I.  Years  of  Storm  (1848-1866). — Seldom  has  a  ruler  entered 
upon  his  functions  under  less  favourable  circumstances  than 
Francis  Joseph,  seldom  has  anyone  been  confronted  with  a  more 
difficult  task.  Revolution  and  war  in  Italy,  revolution  and  war 
in  Hungary,  revolution  scarce  suppressed  in  the  Capital, 
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!  jjationalist  agitation  in  every  comer  of  the  broad  empire  :  such 
i  was  the  political  milieu  in  which  Francis  Joseph  found  himself 
:  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Even  for  an  experienced  ruler 
who  knew  the  world  it  would  have  been  a  gigantic  task  to  reduce 
this  seething  chaos  to  order  and  peace ;  how  much  more  so  for  an 
!  eighteen-year-old  youth,  even  though,  like  Francis  Joseph,  he 

■  brought  to  the  task  seriousness  and  zeal  for  duty.  It  is  easy,  then, 

’  to  understand  and  to  forgive  the  fact  that  he  surrendered  himself 
'  to  the  influence  of  his  advisers,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
i  than  to  hold  this  inexperienced,  well-intentioned  young  man 
:  responsible  for  the  serious  blunders  which  were  committed  in 

■  bis  name  by  his  advisers  and  ministers.  On  this  account  nothing 
;  will  be  said  here  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  to  remark 

that  the  persons  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  him 
;  were  his  mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  and  their  favourite 
Adjutant-General,  Count  Griinne.  The  latter  was  rightly  held 
to  be  the  young  Emperor’s  evil  genius,  an  autocratic  intriguer, 
I;  whose  disastrous  and  all-powerful  influence  not  only  made  him 
personally  hated,  but  undermined  the  popular  sympathies  of  the 
young  ruler. 

But  if  the  Emperor  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  his  Government  during  and  after  the  revolutionary  period  of 
1848-9,  he  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  absolved  from  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Austria’s  policy  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  then 
found  himself  faced  with  the  choice  betw’een  taking  the  side  of 
the  Western  Powers  or  that  of  Russia.  Austria’s  political  interest 
argued  in  favour  of  the  former  course,  and  demanded  that  she 
should  not  let  slip  this  favourable  opportunity  of  combining  with 
the  Western  Powers  to  hold  her  old  rival  in  the  Balkans  in  check 
i;  for  a  considerable  time.  In  favour  of  Russia  weighed  the  moral 
obligation  of  gratitude  for  the  great  service  which  the  friendship 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  rendered  during  the  Hungarian 
,  revolution.  The  diplomatists  took  the  side  of  the  Western 
Powers,  the  military  party  of  Russia.  Instead  of  deciding  in 
favour  of  one  or  the  other  course,  the  young  Emperor,  in  his 
f  anxiety — quite  justifiable  in  itself — to  find  the  golden  mean,  did 
j  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  had  recourse  to  half-measures. 

:  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  draw  the  sword  against  Russia;  but  he 
j  exasperated  and  embarrassed  her  by  a  big  concentration  of  troops 
:  in  Galicia,  and  by  threatening  diplomatic  notes.  By  this  means 
he  made  an  enemy  of  Russia  without  winning  the  friendship  of 
the  Western  Powers,  to  whom  Austria’s  attitude  was  of  small 
j-  service.  This  was  proved  in  the  case  of  France  in  particular, 
when  four  years  later,  in  1859,  she  fought  on  the  side  of  Sardinia 
against  Austria. 
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This  war,  too,  must  be  considered  as  a  heavy  entry  on  the  debit 
side  of  Francis  Joseph’s  account  as  a  statesman.  In  his  choice 
of  a  leader  for  the  Austrian  Army  he  showed  for  the  first  time 
in  a  way  which  was  patent  to  the  whole  world,  that  unhappy 
touch  which  was  to  be  characteristic  of  his  whole  reign,  and  lei 
him  almost  always  to  lay  his  hand  upon  unsuitable  persons  when 
important  posts  had  to  be  filled.  In  this  case  it  was  the  evil 
influence  of  Griinne  which  brought  about  the  fateful  appointment 
of  Count  Gyulay  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  as  its  consequence 
the  defeat  of  Austria. 

This  political  blunder,  so  pregnant  with  consequences,  was 
closely  followed  by  a  military  one  :  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  the 
Emperor  assumed  the  chief  command  of  his  army  and  was 
defeated. 

The  year  1866  saw  a  repetition  of  these  blunders  in  a  higher 
degree.  In  view  of  the  coming  struggle  for  hegemony  with 
Prussia,  it  should  have  been  of  the  highest  importance  for  Austria 
not  to  dissipate  her  forces  by  a  war  on  two  fronts.  There  was 
a  possibility  of  such  a  favourable  situation,  for  Italy  offered  to 
buy  Venetia  from  Austria.  Francis  Joseph,  however,  proudly 
rejected  this  pro^sition,  and  even  when  he  had  decided,  in  view  | 
of  the  political  situation,  to  cede  this  province,  he  would  not  do 
it  without  first  venturing  on  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  not 
until  the  alliance  between  Italy  and  Prussia  had  been  concluded 
that  he  would  consent  to  this  step  :  but  then  it  was  too  late. 

As  if  this  diplomatic  blunder  were  not  enough,  there  followed, 
exactly  as  had  happened  seven  years  before,  a  fateful  military 
blunder  in  the  choice  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
army.  He  appointed  to  this  position  Feldzeugmeister  Benedek, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  frankly  declared  himself  to  be 
unequal  to  such  a  heavy  task,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept  a 
distinction,  which  proved  in  the  end  a  Danaan  gift.  In  the  Italian 
theatre  of  war,  where  Benedek  had  won  his  first  laurels,  of  which 
he  had  eighteen  years’  experience,  and  where  his  name  struck 
terror  into  the  enemy,  he  would  have  been  in  the  right  place :  in 
Bohemia  he  found  himself  in  conditions  absolutely  strange  to 
him,  and  opposed  to  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the 
Italians.  But  the  Emperor  would  have  it  so,  for  he  w’as  afraid 
that  if  his  cousin,  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  met  with  a  defeat  in 
the  Bohemian  theatre  of  war  the  dynasty  might  be  jeopardised. 
For  this  reason  the  Archduke  was  to  command  the  army  in 
Venetia,  where  such  a  disaster  was  less  to  be  feared.  The  out¬ 
come  of  this  choice  was  the  Battle  of  Koniggratz.  Its  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  part  which  Austria  had  played  for  centuries, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  was  at  an  end. 
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Not  one  of  the  numberless  blows  of  fate  which  fell  upon  the 
Emperor  during  his  long  life  can  have  wounded  him  so  deeply 
as  this  one. 

II.  The  Pacific  Emperor  (1868-1907). — But  he  now  developed 
a  quality  which  was  to  prove  no  less  typical,  both  of  his  character 
and  his  reign,  than  the  unhappiness  of  his  judgment  :  namely,  an 
extraordinary  elasticity  of  spirit.  With  the  double  wound  still 
burning  unhealed  in  his  heart,  he  none  the  less  set  to  work  un¬ 
dismayed  to  set  in  order  the  internal  affairs  of  the  monarchy,  above 
all,  in  Hungary. 

There,  ever  since  1849,  the  Magyars  had  nursed  rage  in  their 
hearts  against  the  dynasty,  and  this  rage,  as  their  attitude  in  1866 
had  proved,  might  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  future  of  the 
empire.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  conciliate  them.  With 
this  aim  before  him  the  Emperor  did  not  shrink  from  the  most 
far-reaching  concessions.  He  consented  to  a  partition  of  the  old 
empire  into  an  Austrian  and  a  Hungarian  state,  which  should 
together  form  a  monarchy  under  his  sceptre ;  and  he  acquiesced 
in  a  compromise  (Ausgleich)  between  these  two  states,  which 
beneath  a  show  of  equality  actually  assured  the  first  place  to 
Hungary.  As  principal  minister,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Hungary 
only,  but  afterwards  of  the  whole  monarchy,  he  appointed  a 
man,  whose  effigy — since  they  had  failed  to  seize  his  person — 
had  nineteen  years  earlier  adorned  the  gallows  as  that  of  a  traitor  : 
Count  Julius  Andrdssy. 

The  Emperor’s  consent  to  and  approval  of  such  a  policy  was 
an  act  of  self-repression  and  self-abnegation  such  as  has  perhaps 
never  been  known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  wwld.  It  meant 
for  him  a  negation  of  all  the  conceptions  to  wffiich  he  had  become 
attached  by  use,  of  the  whole  of  his  earlier  policy  towards  Hun¬ 
gary;  and  his  famous  ride  on  to  the  coronation-mound  at  Buda 
was  essentially  nothing  but  a  gorgeously  disguised  pilgrimage  to 
Canossa,  though  it  took  place  on  horse-back. 

This  apparent  change  in  his  way  of  thinking  w'ould  have  been 
comprehensible  had  Francis  Joseph  been  of  a  nature  which 
needed  variety  and  was  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  the  times ;  but 
the  exact  contrary  was  the  case.  The  Emperor  was  by  nature  an 
out-and-out  conservative,  clinging  to  what  was  traditional  and 
hostile  to  innovations,  and  it  would  be  entirely  false  to  interpret 
his  action  as  if,  with  regard  to  Hungary,  he  had  really  changed 
his  mind.  This  psychological  miracle — for  such  indeed  was  this 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor — can  only  be  explained  as 
due  to  that  amazing  outward  capacity  for  accommodation,  which 
was  a  characteristic  trait  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  was  to  show 
itself  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign-;  a  capacity  for 
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accommodation  which,  as  in  this  case,  might  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  complete  self-renunciation.  So  soon  as  he  recognised 
or  thought  he  recognised,  he  could  not  gain  his  object  by  the 
way  to  which  he  was  himself  inclined,  or  could  only  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  severe  conflicts,  he  gave  it  up  and  started  on  another 
indifferent  as  to  whether  it  suited  his  inclination  or  not,  so  long 
as  it  was  practicable  and  did  not  expose  the  chariot  of  state  to  too 
disastrous  a  jolting. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  it  was  not  merely  the  wish  to 
reconcile  the  Magyars  which  prompted  the  Emperor  to  such  a 
negation  of  himself,  but  behind  this  aim  there  lay  yet  another, 
the  attainment  of  which  he  had  much  more  at  heart.  The  con¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Magyars  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means 
to  a  higher  end,  which  was  the  re-establishment  of  his  hegemonv 
in  Germany.  But  if  he  was  to  attain  this  goal,  he  had  to  have 
a  tolerable  degree  of  peace  within  his  empire,  or  at  least  could 
no  longer  have  the  consciousness  that  behind  him  were  the  dis¬ 
contented  Magyars. 

Hence  also  the  haste  w’ith  which  he  pressed  the  acceptance  by 
the  Austrian  Parliament  of  the  law  establishing  the  Ausgleich. 
For  the  longed-for  opportunity  might  come  soon.  The  storm 
w'hich  he  had  in  view  in  this  connection  was  already  gathering 
over  the  Bhine.  With  France  at  her  side  Austria  might  yet 
revenge  herself  on  Prussia  ;  and  the  more  so  since  Victor  Emanuel 
seemed  to  be  inclined  to  form  a  third  in  this  alliance  against 
Prussia.  The  negotiations  with  France  had  already  been  entered 
upon ;  the  Archduke  Albrecht  had  been  in  Paris,  and  General 
Le  Brun  came  as  envoy  to  Vienna.  The  pendulum  was  swinging, 
the  hour  of  Austria’s  great  revenge  was  about  to  strike;  but 
there  was  a  hitch,  and  the  clock  ran  dow’n.  Faced  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  decision  the  courage  of  Francis  Joseph  failed.  Eecalling 
the  defeats  of  1859  and  1866  he  recoiled  from  the  responsibility 
of  a  new  war,  and  allowed  France  to  enter  on  the  war  with 
Prussia  alone.  He  w’as  moved  to  act  thus  cautiously  not  only  by 
the  discouraging  experiences  of  the  last  two  wars,  but  more 
especially  by  Eussia’s  threatening  attitude.  With  bitter  regret 
he  might  now  call  to  mind  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  Eussia  during  the  Crimean  War,  which  she  was  now 
avenging  in  so  disagreeable  a  fashion.  And  now  he  became  aware 
of  yet  another  painful  mistake  :  those  very  Magyars  to  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  his  policy  of  revanche,  he  had  made  the  unspeak¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  partitioning  the  empire,  now,  in  spite  of  their 
French  sympathies,  refused  to  hear  of  a  war ;  and  the  very  man 
whom  he  had,  as  it  were,  taken  from  the  gallows  to  make  him 
Hungarian  Minister-President  used  all  possible  means  to  hinder 
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8  joint  action  of  the  monarchy  with  France !  Thus,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  great  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain. 

Perhaps  the  Emperor  would  after  all  have  drawn  the  sword 
had  France  been  victorious  :  but  as  she  received  blow  after  blow, 
B  he  buried,  with  the  supreme  art  of  renunciation  peculiar  to  him, 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  his  German  dream  realised. 

Next  followed  a  long  succession  of  peaceful  years.  For  no  less 
than  forty-two  years  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  w’ere  to 
enjoy  peace  almost  untroubled  from  without,  and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  this  Mas,  above  all,  due  to  Francis  Joseph,  and  that 
he  had  rightly  earned  the  epithet  of  pacific  emperor  (Friedens- 
Kaiser)  with  which  he  was  decorated. 

The  terrible  experiences  of  the  years  1848-49,  1859,  and  1868 
had  aroused  in  him  such  a  horror  of  war  that  he  held  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  to  be  the  first  task  of  his  foreign  policy ;  and 
since,  in  distinction  from  internal  politics,  he  himself  laid  down 
the  broad  lines  which  governed  it,  it  came  about  that  he  informed 
it  with  a  pacific  spirit. 

In  order  to  gain  this  object  he  again  proved  himself  a  veritable 
hero  of  self-abnegation,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  those 
very  two  Powers  who  together  had  fought  and  conquered  him  a 
few  years  before  :  namely,  with  Prussia-Germany,  and  later  even 
with  Italy. 

Neither  alliance  can  have  been  very  grateful  to  him.  In  the 
case  of  Germany,  there  was  the  wound  of  Koniggriitz,  which  had 
left  too  deep  a  scar  for  him  to  have  yet  forgotten  it ;  in  the  case 
of  Italy,  he  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  feelings  which  prevailed 
there  towards  his  emjure,  for  at  the  very  time  when  negotiations 
were  proceecling  with  Italy  wdth  a  view  to  the  alliance,  Menotti 
Garibaldi  was  threatening  a  raid  on  Southern  Tyrol,  and  a  few 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  Oberdank’s  conspiracy 
for  blowing  up  the  Emperor  was  discovered  at  Trieste.  And  yet 
he  continued  to  aet  as  the  ally  of  a  country  in  which  irredentism 
seethed  and  raged  incessantly  against  him  ;  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  blessed  peace.  This  love  of  peace  at  any  price  had,  of  course, 
as  its  consequence  that  Austria-Hungary’s  policy  shuffled 
cautiously  along  as  though  on  felt  slippers,  that  Austria  became  a 
sort  of  benevolent  uncle  to  all  the  world,  who  looked  on  with 
folded  hands,  Mith  a  kindly  smile  and  nods  of  encouragement, 
while  the  other  Powers  shared  the  world  between  them ;  that,  in 
the  concert  of  these  Powers,  Austria  always  played  on  the  pastoral 
pipe,  pianissimo  and  in  unison,  never  as  a  solo.  Not  once  in 
these  long  years  of  j>eace  did  Austria  venture  on  an  independent 
step;  she  alw’ays  followed  in  the  broad  footsteps  of  her  German 
ally— not,  indeed,  as  an  ally,  but  rather  as  a  henchman.  This 
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long  peace  was  dearly  bought,  for  it  cost  Austria-Hungary  all  her 
prestige,  and  nearly  cost  her  her  self-respect. 

And  yet  these  forty  years  and  more  of  peace  were  a  real  service 
rendered  by  Francis  Joseph  to  his  country,  the  greatest  service 
which  he  did  her  as  ruler,  and  one  for  which  his  peoples  should 
have  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  saved  them  from  the 
unspeakable  suCerings  of  war,  compared  with  which  any  loss  of 
glory  or  self-confidence  was  of  small  importance,  and  which  we 
have  learnt  by  the  sad  experiences  of  the  world-war  to  estimate 
at  their  full  horror.  It  was  to  these  long  years  of  peace  alone 
that  his  peoples  owed  the  possibility  of  economic  and  cultural 
development ;  that  they  did  not  use  this  opportunity  adequately, 
but  preferred  to  rend  each  other  to  pieces  in  nationalist  squabhlea, 
which  naturally  hampered  progress  in  every  direction,  is  their 
fault  alone,  and  not  that  of  the  Emperor.  It  fills  one  with  indig. 
nation  that,  forgetting  the  benefits  of  the  peace  which  they 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century,  they  should  wuth  the  basest 
ingratitude  calumniate  the  Emperor’s  memory. 

In  curious  contradiction  wdth  this  exaggerated  love  of  peace 
was  his  pronounced  partiality  for  military  matters,  which  he  had  ' 
more  at  heart  than  any  other  department  of  the  State.  This 
contradiction  was  apt  to  lead  suspicious  critics,  who  were  un¬ 
favourably  disposed  towmrds  the  Emperor,  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  in  reality  a  lover  of  peace,  but  only  ostensibly  so. 
But  such  a  judgment  of  him  would  be  grossly  false,  for  this 
passion  of  the  Emperor’s  for  military  pursuits  did  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  his  love  of  peace.  It  had,  as  it  were,  an  academic 
character,  and  was  inspired  by  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  exactly 
executed  manoeuvres,  w’ell-uniformed  soldiers  faultlessly  drilled 
and  marching  in  perfect  order,  a  war-like  mise  en  scene,  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  waving  of  flags,  words  of  command,  charging 
cavalry,  flashing  weapons,  and  the  sound  of  patriotic  music.  All 
this  formed  a  milieu  in  which  he  felt  at  home,  and— most 
important  of  all — felt  himself  an  autocrat,  for  he  had  reserved 
the  Army  as  his  own  particular  domain,  in  which  he  would 
allow  no  interference.  It  was  not  love  of  war,  then,  that 
caused  this  penchant,  but  a  loftier  form  of  playing  at 
soldiers. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  deny  that  this  game  had  a  serious 
background,  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  have  at  his  disposal 
a  defensive  force  which  in  a  given  event  could  and  would  play 
its  part.  Francis  Joseph  had  been  tried  too  often  and  too  severely 
by  fate  not  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  worst  possibility  which, 
from  his  point  of  view,  could  befall  him  and  his  Empire  :  namely, 
war.  He  did  not  want  it,  he  dreaded  it;  but  if  it  were  forced 
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upon  him,  he  wished  to  take  the  field  well  armed,  and  bear  him¬ 
self  honourably  in  the  fight. 

In  his  internal  policy  the  Emperor  w'as  less  fortunate.  Here, 
too  he  did  not  fail  to  show  the  same  unhappy  touch.  The 
political  ideal  which  floated  before  him  did  honour  to  his  good 
will:  namely,  in  accordance  wdth  his  motto,  “  Fmbtts  unitis," 
harmony  among  the  many  peoples  of  his  Empire.  It  was  his 
honourable  and  unswerving  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  nations 
which  were  struggling  among  themselves  with  fanatical  fury,  by 
■  seeking  to  do  justice  to  their  national  grievances  and  make  them 
contented.  But  he  only  met  with  base  ingratitude  from  all,  for, 
so  soon  as  he  made  a  concession  to  one  nationality,  its  opponent 
raised  a  furious  outcry  against  the  unjust  favouritism  exercised 
to  its  own  detriment.  However  honourable  his  endeavours,  he 
was  never  able  to  please  more  than  one  side,  and  that  only 
temporarily.  Even  a  Bismarck  would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve  much  in  Austria  by  constitutional  means;  and  Francis 
i  Joseph  was  no  Bismarck,  and  the  same  was  true  of  his  Ministers. 
The  Emperor  felt  himself  strictly  bound  by  his  oath  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  would  not  use  absolutist  means  for  the  purpose  of 
at  last  securing  order  and  peace.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  witches’  Sabbath  of  nationalism  his  Ministers  could 
find  no  salvation  except  by  carrying  on  from  day  to  day  a  see¬ 
saw  policy,  to  describe  which  Count  Taaffe  coined  the  word, 
,  which  has  become  famous,  of  fortwursteln." 

What  we  have  just  said  is  only  true  of  Austria,  not  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  the  conditions  differed  essentially.  Here  there  was 
no  war  of  nationalities,  as  in  Austria,  but  this  was  not  because 
the  different  peoples  in  Hungary  felt  more  contented.  The  con¬ 
trary  was  the  case ;  the  dominant  Magyars  held  them  all  down 
with  the  iron  hand,  and  w^ere  always  devising  new  means  of 
repressing  the  national  development  of  these  peoples  and  turning 
them  by  force  or  fraud  into  Magyars.  It  should  have  been  the 
Emperor’s  task — his  duty,  indeed — to  help  these  unspeakably 
oppressed  peoples  to  gain  their  rights;  but,  where  Hungary  was 
concerned,  his  sense  of  justice  failed  him.  It  failed  him  because 
he  did  not  dare  to  break  with  the  Magyar  rulers  of  the  country, 
because  he  had  a  horror  of  their  everlasting  grievances  and  hair¬ 
splitting  legal  quibbles,  and  because  he  feared  their  secession. 
And  so  all  the  complaints  of  the  down-trodden  peoples  of  Hun¬ 
gary  died  impotently  away  without  ever  penetrating  into  the 
’  halls  of  the  castle  at  Buda. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Hungary  that  the  Magyars  ruled ;  as 
opposed  to  Austria,  too,  their  influence  prevailed.  When  it  was 
a  question  of  some  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
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Monarchy — and  such  differences  were  frequent  enough—it  wjj 
nearly  always  decided  in  favour  of  Hungary  ;  for  on  such  occaaom 
Francis  Joseph  was  always  more  the  King  of  Hungary  than  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  In  like  manner  Magyar  influence  prevailed 
in  all  affairs  common  to  both ;  indeed,  it  could  be  confidenth 
asserted  that,  during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  establishment 
of  dualism,  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  bore  the  wrong  title,  and 
might  more  justifiably  have  been  called  Hungary-Austria  than 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Hungarians  wrung  concession  after  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Emperor,  and,  what  is  most  significant,  pre-  ^ 
cisely  in  the  military  sphere,  which  he  usually  regarded  with  a  f 
jealous  eye  as  his  exclusive  domain.  I 

This  striking  weakness  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Magyar? 
might  easily  have  been  ascribed  to  a  particular  preference  for 
them,  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  which  his  wife,  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  had.  But  it  would  be  a  decided  mistake  to  put  such 
an  interpretation  on  it.  Throughout  his  whole  life  Francis 
Joseph  remained  an  Austrian  to  the  core,  and  was  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  Austrian  Alps  at  his  beloved  I.schl.  But  he  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  unshakable  conviction  that  the  Magyars  must  j 
at  all  costs  be  kept  contented,  so  that  they  might  become  the 
most  firm  supports  of  the  throne  of  the  Habsburgs.  And  so  he 
satisfied  one  of  their  wishes  after  anotlicr,  and  in  so  doing 
obtained  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  intended  :  he  merely 
stimulated  their  greed.  Many  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  they  had 
pressed  him  too  hard,  his  patience  gave  way,  and  they  had  to 
listen  to  the  expression  of  his  displeasure,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  Army  order  of  Chlopy  and  the  five-minutes’  audience  of 
the  Hungarian  Ministers  in  the  year  1905.  But  these  were  never 
more  than  passing  moods,  invariably  followed  by  a  reaction,  so 
that  it  was  always  the  Magyars  who  in  the  end  remained  masters 
of  the  situation.  It  was  not  till  Lueger  took  up  his  energetic 
attitude  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  the  heir,  Francis  Fer¬ 
dinand,  began  gradually  to  emerge  from  his  reserv-e,  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  Magyars  began  to  be  modified  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Thus  the  internal  policy  of  the  Monarchy,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  its  foreign  policy,  presented  a  melancholy  sy>ectacle  of  end¬ 
less  battles.  This  everlasting  strife  was  a  mocking  commentary 
both  on  the  Emperor’s  motto,  “  Viribus  unitis,"  which  he  held 
up  as  an  ideal  before  him,  and  on  his  love  of  peace,  which  became 
more  and  more  marked  as  years  went  by.  It  was  no  longer  mere 
love  of  peace  which  possessed  the  Emperor ;  it  was  an  insistent 
necessity  for  peace.  This  was  in  itself  quite  a  natural  pheno¬ 
menon,  explicable  psychologically  as  a  result  of  constant  strife. 
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and  physiologically  as  a  result  of  the  Emperor’s  increasing  age. 
It  is  entirely  understandable  that,  weary  and  utterly  disgusted 
with  this  eternal  wrangling,  he  should  wish  to  find  rest  at  last, 
to  see  and  hear  no  more  of  it,  and  to  finish  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  peace.  No  monarch  had  bought  his  right  to  rest  so  dear  nor 
earned  it  so  hardly.  And,  since  this  longed-for  rest  could  not  be 
achieved  by  any  means  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  it  would  have 
been  the  most  natural  thing  if  the  Emperor  had  vacated  it  in 
favour  of  his  heir,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  leisure  in  the  country, 
^  80  as  to  enjoy  in  quiet  contemplation  the  evening  of  his  life.  But 
this  natural  solution  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  character ;  he  had 
become  so  identified  with  the  throne  that  such  an  idea  was 
intolerable  to  him.  However  much  he  might  contemplate  it  in 
many  an  hour  of  deepest  depression,  holding  up  before  him  the 
enticing  picture  of  a  peaceful  old  age,  he  always  ended  by  turning 
his  back  firmly  upon  it.  He  felt  himself  too  much  the  Emperor, 
and  wanted  to  remain  so ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  an  Emperor  on 
the  retired  list,  looking  on  quietly  from  his  retreat  while  another 
played  the  master  in  a  place  which  he  had  occupied  continuously 
for  a  generation.  The  need  for  domination  was  even  stronger 
in  him  than  the  need  for  rest.  But,  though  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  betw’een  governing  and  living  in  quiet,  Francis  Joseph 
wanted  both  to  govern  and  to  live  in  quiet.  This  was  fatal  both 
for  him  and  his  Empire,  for  the  two  things  were  irreconcilable. 
But  he  could  not  see  this,  and  tried  to  bring  these  two  discordant 
aims  into  harmony.  While  he  dealt  indefatigably  and  with 
exemplary  conscientiousness  with  all  the  current  business  of  State , 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  his  officials,  yet  he  postponed 
to  the  Greek  Calends  the  solution  of  all  such  critical  problems 
'  as  might  lead  to  serious  conflicts,  and  contented  himself  with 
palliative  measures,  like  a  doctor  w’ho  dreads  an  operation,  and 
treats  disorders  which  can  only  be  cured  by  drastic  measures  with 
;  plasters  and  doses.  The  natural  consequence  of  these  dilatory 
!  methods  was  that  unsolved  political  problems  piled  up  higher  and 
^  higher  on  every  side  of  him,  like  the  neglected  documents  of  idle, 
^  undutiful  officials,  that  in  course  of  time  matters  either  reached 
such  a  state  of  rigid  deadlock  that  they  were  henceforth  absolutely 
insoluble,  or  fell  into  a  state  of  festering  rottenness  w’hich  made 
I  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  Monarchy  heavy  with  stifling 
i  gases. 

J  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  these  gases  would  sooner  or  later 
*  explode — that  they  must  explode,  in  fact — if  some  malicious  hand, 

”  and  there  was  no  lack  of  such,  were  to  throw  in  a  spark.  Yet 
the  Emperor  clung  fast  to  these  ill-starred  methods,  and  was 
;  confirmed  in  this  course  by  his  entourage,  who  in  their  wish  to 
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curry  favour  withheld  from  him  everything  that  might  have  aa 
unfavourable  effect  on  his  peace  of  mind.  To  go  gently  and  to 
put  off  :  in  these  lay  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  so-called 
Hofratspolitik,  which  came  to  be  typical  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  seemed  also  to  be  to  the  taste  of  those  persons  whom  ■ 
the  Emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  with  the  most  im- 
portant  offices  of  State.  But  it  was  also  their  endeavour  that 
the  public  should  learn  nothing,  or  not  too  much,  about  the 
unpleasantnesses  which  lay  hidden  in  the  problems  which  thev 
shelved.  And  so  their  subservient  Press  was  never  w'eary  o( 
stuffing  the  ears  of  the  public  with  cotton-wool,  and  showing  them 
the  w'orld  of  politics  through  rose-coloured  or  celestial-blue  spec¬ 
tacles.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  public  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  living  in  an  atmosphere  which  an  explosion  might 
at  any  moment  set  in  a  blaze.  And  so,  if  we  may  speak  para¬ 
doxically,  it  was  the  excess  of  pacific  tendencies  within  the  king¬ 
dom  which  brought  about  an  excessive  danger  of  war. 

III.  The  Final  Tragedy  (1908-1916). 

Fate,  which  had  throughout  his  life  played  a  grim  and  malicious 
game  with  the  Emperor,  so  willed  it,  in  its  Mephistophelian  irony, 
that  he  who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  so  anxiously  avoided 
every  danger  of  war,  found  himself  in  his  declining  years  obliged 
once  more  to  draw  the  sword  which  he  had  long  come  to  look 
upon  as  a  mere  ornament. 

The  first  impulse  was  given  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  October,  1908.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space 
to  enter  into  detail  on  this  fateful  crisis  here.  But  this  much 
we  may  say  :  that  Austria-Hungary,  that  is  to  say,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  in  annexing  these  provinces  only  did  what  other 
Powers  and  other  rulers  would  long  before  have  done  in  their 
place.  By  incorporating  it  in  his  Empire  he  did  no  more  than 
convert  a  provisional  state  of  affairs  of  thirty  years’  standing  into 
a  definitive  one,  and  replace  an  old  name,  which  had  been  for 
long  inapplicable  to  the  facts,  by  a  new  and  more  fitting  one, 
t.e.,  occupation  by  annexation.  Essentially  the  situation  was  in 
no  way  altered  by  this  step.  There  was,  then,  on  this  head  no 
occasion  for  the  storm  of  indignation  which  it  provoked  in  Europe: 
and  all  the  less,  since  England  and  Russia  themselves,  through 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Shuvaloff,  had  thirty  years  earlier 
hinted  to  Count  Andrdssy  that  he  should  not  only  occupy,  but  at 
once  annex,  these  provinees ;  a  piece  of  good  advice  which 
Andrdssy  had  unfortunately  not  followed,  out  of  anxiety  lest 
it  should  lead  to  difficult  entanglements,  which  the  Emperor’s 
disinclination  for  adventurous  acts  must  have  tended  strongly  to 
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confirm.  Neither  Francis  Joseph  nor  Count  Aehrenthal  could 
have  had  an  idea  that  what  had  then  been  a  natural  step  should 
:  now  suddenly  become  a  crime.  The  true  cause  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  uproar  was  neither  the  sudden  affection  of  the  Powers  for 

■  Turkey — which,  they  explained,  was  injured  by  the  annexation — 
nor  their  delicate  sense  of  justice,  w'hich  suddenly  regarded  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  as  a  sacred  noli-me-tangere ;  but  rather  Francis 
Joseph’s  firm  adhesion  to  the  alliance  with  Germany.  The 
Emperor’s  meeting  with  King  Edward  of  England  in  August, 

'  1907,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Austria-Hungary.  Had 
he  shown  himself  accessible  to  the  King’s  offers,  the  substance 
of  which  has  remained  unknown,  but  w’as  in  any  case  of  the  most 
'  momentous  significance,  he  w'ould  without  a  doubt  have  spared 
both  himself  and  his  Empire  much  suffering,  and  would  very 
:  likely  even  have  saved  it  from  dissolution.  But  he  placed  fidelity 
to  his  alliance  with  Germany  above  political  interest,  and  rejected 
the  King’s  offers.  From  the  ethical  point  of  view  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  honourable  and  noble  course  of  actiofi,  but  from  the 
*  political  point  of  view  it  was  open  to  serious  objection.  This  was 
1  proved  by  England’s  attitude  in  the  annexation  crisis.  From 
i  being  an  old  friend  of  the  Monarchy  she  turned  in  a  moment  into 

■  a  bitter  enemy,  and  that  not  out  of  political  antipathy,  but  only 
on  account  of  Germany. 

;  The  hubbub  which  the  annexation  crisis  let  loose  on  all  sides 
’  of  the  Monarchy  was  further  increased  by  the  astonishment  of 
!  the  Powers  at  the  attitude  which  she  took  up  in  the  course  of 
;  this  collision.  They  were  accustomed  to  see  in  Austria-Hungary 
the  friend  of  all  the  world,  who  responded  with  an  amiable  “Yea 
'  and  Amen  ”  to  everything  which  the  others  chose  to  do ;  but  now 
'  she  suddenly  assumed  an  attitude  of  refusal  and  answered  the 
!  loud  chorus  of  protests  from  the  Powers  with  a  very  distinct 
;  "No,”  and  an  unmistakable  movement  of  the  hand  towards  the 
=  sword.  This  was  unheard-of !  They  felt  disillusioned  and 
annoyed. 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  contented  himself 
?  with  a  w’arlike  gesture  and  left  the  sword  sheathed  proved  once 
more,  and  most  emphatically,  his  love  of  peace.  It  would  not 
have  been  over-difficult  at  that  time  for  Austria-Hungary  to  come 
to  a  reckoning  with  Serbia,  for  Eussia,  Serbia’s  protector,  was 
:  still  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  war  with  Japan,  and 
I  was  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  two  Central 
Powers.  Prince  Troubetzkoy  openly  admitted  later  that  Eussia’s 
sword  was  at  that  time  made  of  paste-board.  Moreover,  England 
i  and  France  were  not  at  that  time  inclined  to  enter  the  lists  for 
■  Serbia.  So,  if  she  had  wished  it,  Austria-Hungary  would  have 
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had  a  comparatively  easy  task  with  Serbia,  which  was  at  that  | 
time  by  no  means  as  ready  for  war  as  she  was  four  years  later  |  • 
in  the  Balkan  War.  But  she  did  not  wish  it.  Neither  the  | 
Emperor  nor  his  heir,  who  has  been  so  unjustly  decried  as  anxious  i 
for  war,  wished  for  a  war,  and  the  Monarchy  lost  an  opportunity  ■ 
of  winning  the  mastery  over  its  ill-disposed  neighbour  which  ^ras 
not  likely  to  recur  under  such  favourable  circumstances. 

If  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  been  so  anxious  for  war, 
and  if  he  had  had  designs  for  the  destruction  of  Serbia,  as  was 
afterwards  asserted  in  enemy  quarters — an  accusation  which  b 
now  echoed  by  the  Social  Democrats  of  his  own  Empire— he 
would  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  satisfying  this  supposed 
enmity  and  craving  for  war,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
annexation  crisis,  but  even  earlier  :  as  early  as  1903,  after  the 
murder  of  the  Serbian  king  and  queen,  when  Serbia  was  in  a 
state  of  the  wildest  confusion ;  but  more  especially  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  when  Serbia  would  have  been  entirely  cut 
off  from  Russia’s  help,  and  no  Power  would  have  raised  a  finger 
for  her.  But  Francis  Joseph  let  both  these  opportunities  go  by 
without  availing  himself  of  them,  and  thereby  revealed  a  love  of 
peace  which  was  far  stronger  than  his  consideration  for  the 
political  interests  of  his  Empire,  which  should  have  demanded  a 
clearing-up  of  the  Southern-Slav  question. 

And  this  too-peace-loving  ruler,  who  let  slip  one  opportunity 
after  another  out  of  pure  love  of  peace,  this  truly  pacific  Emperor 
has  been  accused  of  war  lust  and  greed  of  territory,  when,  tired 
at  last  of  Serbian  intrigues,  but  even  then  with  extreme  reluct¬ 
ance,  he  drew  the  sword,  and  thus  did  what  other  less  pacific 
but  politically  cleverer  rulers  would  in  his  place  have  done  long 
before.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  his  place.  What  would  an 
energetically  governed  State  wdth  some  consideration  for  its  own 
prestige  and  political  advantage  have  done — like  England,  for 
example — had  it  been  for  years  exasperated  and  reviled  by  a 
neighbouring  State,  and  threatened  in  its  stability  by  a  dangerous 
agitation,  if  it  saw  that  this  State  had  avowedly  plotted  to  bring 
about  its  disintegration  ?  She  would  not  have  w'aited — and  rightly 
so — till  this  ill-disposed  neighbour  had  mined  deep  under  her 
foundations,  but  would  have  acted  in  time,  quickly  and  firmly, 
and  prevented  it  from  ever  becoming  dangerous  again.  Thus 
w’ould  England  have  acted ;  thus  would  any  other  Power  or  any 
other  ruler  have  acted  :  they  must  have  done  so,  if  they  were  not 
willing  to  stake  their  existence  on  a  gamble.  But  when  Austria- 
Hungary  was  at  last  shaken  out  of  her  pacific  lethargy  by  the 
murder  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  braced  herself  to  energetic 
measures  against  this  everlasting  disturber  of  the  peace,  she 
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I  found  herself  suddenly  faced  with  a  world  of  enemies,  a  formid- 
I  able  phalanx,  and  was  pilloried  as  the  instigator  of  the  world-war. 
i  4ustria-Hungary,  the  quiet  friend  of  all  the  world,  whose  attitude 
[  was  one  of  kindly  acquiescence,  turned  into  a  political  incendiary 
I  and  malefactor !  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  had  been 
feted  as  a  prince  of  peace,  turned  into  a  violent,  land-hungry, 
predatory  disturber  of  the  peace  !  The  irony  of  world-history  has 
never  perpetrated  a  more  cruel  piece  of  malice. 

And  so  ill-luck  dogged  the  Emperor  to  the  end.  He  first 
ascended  the  throne  amidst  the  wild  uproar  of  war,  in  a  bitter 
fight  for  the  stability  of  his  Empire ;  in  the  midst  of  such  a  war 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  he  left  it,  to  find  at  last  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Habsburgs  that  rest  which  a  cruel  fate  had  withheld  from 
him  throughout  his  life.  If  w-e  try  to  arrive  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  sum  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph’s  w'hole  activity  as  a 
ruler,  we  find  an  amazing  total  of  apparently  irreconcilable  con¬ 
tradictions  :  a  correct  adhesion  to  the  constitutional  forms  of 
government,  with  a  completely  absolutist  cast  of  mind ;  extreme 
self-abnegation,  with  a  keen  consciousness  of  his  royal  dignity ; 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  accommodation,  with  the  most  decided 
conservatism  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling ;  an  exemplary  con¬ 
scientiousness  in  the  dispatch  of  the  cuiTent  affairs  of  State,  with 
a  disastrous  evasion  and  jwstponement  of  all  important  political 
questions.  The  key  to  these  curious  contradictions  may  perhaps 
b3  found  in  this  :  that  the  Emperor  was  a  thoroughly  unmodern 
man,  who  had  to  be,  and  wished  to  be,  a  modern  ruler.  He 
towered  out  of  a  vanished  age  into  modern  times  like  an 
errant  rock  on  which  a  modern  building  had  to  be  erected. 
His  honourable  intentions  w'ould  have  made  him  a  far  more 
effectual  ruler  in  some  other  State  than  his  own  Empire ;  the 
latter,  with  its  complicated,  unmanageable  and  refractory 
mechanism,  called  for  a  ruler  of  unusual  ability,  but  more 
especially  of  extraordinary  cleverness  and  luck,  for  this  latter 
quality  was  required  more  than  any  other  by  the  ruler  of  this 
State.  But  Francis  Joseph  possessed  neither  this  ability  nor  this 
cleverness;  least  of  all  this  luck.  His  honourable  intentions  and 
his  conscientious  hard  work  could  be  no  substitute  for  these 
defects,  and  in  balancing  the  account  of  his  political  activities 
ve  find  a  serious  deficit.  Yet  we  cannot  judge  him  too  hardly 
for  this  debt,  for  from  the  crow’u  of  thorns  which  was  forced  on 
to  his  brow  by  a  cruel  fate  there  shines  forth  a  pale  gleam 
surrounding  his  figure  with  a  tragic  nimbus  which  inspires  us 
with  respect  and  imposes  moderation  on  our  criticism. 

Theodor  von  Sosnosky. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Alison  Phillips. 
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Of  the  international  problems  that  interested  and  threatenej 
Europe  in  the  days  before  the  war  none,  save  perhaps  the  Balkan 
question,  disturbed  her  equanimity  so  seriously  as  the  problem  of 
Morocco.  The  return  of  peace,  and  the  progress  achieved  bvth« 
two  mandatory  nations  in  their  respective  zones,  has  done  mucli 
to  simplify  and  render  easier  its  final  settlement ;  but  there  is 
still  a  bone  of  contention,  Tangier,  and  a  definite  and  just  solution 
will  have  to  be  given  to  this  question  before  all  possible  source  ol 
conflict  disappears.  The  following  lines  are  an  endeavour  to  set 
out  briefly  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  of  such  importance  in  si 
matters  concerning  Morocco,  and  the  legal  and  historical  basis 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  Spanish  Protectorate  in  Morocco  consists  of  a  Northern 
and  a  Southern  zone.  The  first  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Muluya  to  a  point  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
town  of  El  Ksar  El  JCebir  ;  the  Southern  zone  comprises  the  fish¬ 
ing  station  of  Ifni  and  a  wide  strip  of  territory  facing  the  Canary 
Islands  between  the  Wad  Draa  and  the  Spanish  colony  of  Eiode 
Oro. 

The  population  in  each  of  these  zones  numbers  about  a  million. 
In  the  North,  the  principal  towns  are  Tetiian,  Arzila,  Laraiche, 
El-Ksar-El-Kebir  and  the  holy  city  of  Sheshauen,  which  stil 
remains  shrouded  in  mystery ;  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions, 
Melilla  and  Ceuta  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  reckoned  as 
important,  El  Pen6n  and  Alhucemas  being  more  in  the  nature  of 
small  fortresses.  The  territory  under  Spanish  protection  is 
governed  by  a  Khalifa  representing  the  Sultan,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  Viziers  and  advised  by  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner. 
Spain  has  established  Courts  of  Law  in  the  chief  cities,  justice 
being  administered  locally  by  the  Kadis  under  Spanish 
supervision. 

The  Northern  zone  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  being  strikingly  similar 
to  the  hilly  regions  of  Andalucia.  Its  coastline  runs  for  some  200 
miles,  and  out  of  a  total  superficial  extension  reaching  10.800 
square  miles,  the  Spaniards  have  already  subdued  well  over  6,300;  I 
but,  as  in  the  French  zone,  the  central  heights  are  still  to  be 
occupied.  Spain  has  already  completed  over  600  miles  of  roads 
in  her  zone,  and  is  busy  building  new  routes  on  the  Western  side, 
traffic  having  been  recently  inaugurated  between  Tetuan  and 
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Tangier.  Three  narrow-gauge  railway  lines  of  over  100  miles  long 
have  been  opened  between  Ceuta  and  Tetuan,  Ceuta  and  Rio 
Martin,  and  Melilla  and  the  interior.  Tw’o  more  will  run  before 
the  end  of  the  year  from  Tetuan  to  the  Tangier  zone  and  from 
Laraiche  to  El-Ksar-El-Kebir.  The  chief  towns  are  connected  by 
a  network  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Trade  in  Spanish  Morocco  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
commerce  with  Britain  representing  33  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Agriculture  still  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  but  its  mineral  resources  are  considerable ;  lead,  antimony, 
calamine  and  coal  exist  in  both  zones,  and  there  are  traces  of 
petroleum  in  the  North.  During  the  war  the  Beni-bu-Ifrur  mines 
exported  to  England  as  much  as  300,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
annum. 

Spain  has  opened  fine  schools  in  Tangier  and  at  Ceuta,  Tetuan, 
Melilla  and  other  towns;  she  is  also  opening  and  improving 
native  schools  throughout  the  Protectorate.  The  Moors  take  full 
advantage  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  existing  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  agricultural 
stations,  where  they  are  taught  all  modern  improvements  in  the 
science. 

The  Southern  zone,  of  sparse  vegetation,  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  Saharan  climatic  and  physiological  regime.  Cattle,  horses 
and  camels  are  bred  in  great  quantities,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is 
represented  chiefly  by  lead.  This  part  of  the  country,  which  is 
apparently  w’ell  populated,  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Protectorate  belong  in  their  majority  to  the 
Berber  race,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Arab  blood,  and  with  a 
negroid  strain  in  the  South.  In  the  North  there  are  many 
Hebrews,  and  a  few  pure  Arab  tribes  are  to  be  found. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  rights  in  Morocco  dates  from  the 
early  ages  of  history.  The  geographical  proximity  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  to  Northern  Africa  naturally  contributed  to  increase  the 
different  relations  between  two  countries  which  have  always  been 
associated,  either  in  war  or  in  peace.  Seville  wras  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  governor  who  ruled  over  Mauritania  Tingitana,  and  the 
Goths  controlled  this  province  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  an  Arab  invasion  overran  the  Peninsula  and  did 
not  cease  to  dominate  it  until,  nearly  seven  hundred  years  later, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  the  country  independent  once  more. 

The  definite  expulsion  of  the  Moors  had  not  yet  been  accom¬ 
plished  when  Spaniards  commenced  to  found  settlements  and 
erect  fortresses  upon  the  African  coast  opposite  the  Canary 
Islands.  Between  1467  and  1600  Diego  Garcia  de  Herrera,  Pedro 
Fernandez  de  Saavedra  and  Alonzo  Lugo  planted  their  banners  at 
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Cbevica,  Erguila  and  near  Cape  Juby.  The  century  was  drawing 
to  a  close  when  Alonso  Fajardo  built  a  castle  near  the  mouth  o| 
the  river  Ifni ;  and  his  successor,  Lope  Sanchez  de  Valenzuela 
obtained  for  the  Castilian  Crown  the  submission  of  Tagaost,  Ufnm 
Ifni  and  other  districts. 

In  1496  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  organised  an  expedition 
and  entrusted  its  command  to  Pedro  de  Estupiu^n,  whose  force? 
captured  Menilla  by  surprise  and,  after  holding  it  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  strengthened  the  fortifications  and 
conquered  the  surrounding  territory.  About  the  same  tbe 
several  tribes  of  the  Uad-Nun  and  Sahara  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

It  seems  clear  that  even  in  that  period  Spanish  monarchs  and 
statesmen  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  which  Morocco  was 
to  have  in  the  international  life  of  future  generations.  Queen 
Isabella  inserted  a  clause  in  her  testament  praying  and  ordering 
her  successors  “to  cease  not  in  the  conquest  of  Africa,  nor  in  the 
fight  against  the  infidels.”  Her  advice  was  followed  by  the  great 
Cardinal  Cisneros,  wdio  always  pursued  as  one  of  his  chief  ideals 
“the  planting  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Africa  ”  ;  and  to  his  efforts  Spain  owed  the  conquest  of  Melilla, 
Mazalquivir,  El  Pefidn,  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V  continued  this  policy,  strengthening  Spanish 
influence  upon  the  coast  of  North  Africa ;  and  in  1564,  Philip  II 
ordered  Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  to  punish 
the  piratical  tribes  that  infested  the  coast  near  Tetuan. 

Portugal  ceded  Laraiche  to  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Philip  III, 
and  several  towns  wnre  added  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa 
when  the  union  of  the  two  countries  w’as  effected.  Tangier  and 
Mazagan  reverted  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  w'hen  this  country 
returned  to  its  former  independence,  but  ever  since  1580  Ceuta 
has  remained  under  Spanish  rule.  The  port  of  Mamora  or  Mohe- 
dia,  a  nest  of  pirates  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sebu,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Don  Luis  Fajardo  in  1601,  and  in  1673  the  Prince  of 
Sacro  Monte  occupied  the  island  of  Alhucemas  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  king. 

Wars  in  Morocco,  either  against  the  Sultans  or  against  the 
pirates,*  continued  practically  without  interruption  during  tbe 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Spanish  for¬ 
tresses  were  repeatedly  besieged  by  the  Moors,  and  the  heroism  of 
the  defenders  of  Melilla,  who  repelled  a  series  of  assaults  extending 
over  tw'elve  years,  and  that  of  the  Ceuta  garrison,  w^ho  withstood 
successfully  a  siege  lasting  from  1694  till  1721,  are  among  the 
finest  pages  of  Spanish  military  history  in  Moorish  land. 

Dazzling  prospects  in  America  and  endless  strife  with  European 
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monarcbs  greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  Spanish  kings  during 
(his  period,  preventing  them  from  giving  due  regard  to  the  power¬ 
ful  national  interests  centred  in  Morocco.  Charles  III,  however, 
remedied  in  part  the  omis.sions  of  his  predecessors  by  putting  an 
■  end  to  the  wars  which  had  been  raging  for  centuries  on  African 
soil  and  inaugurating  the  series  of  Treaties  which  were  to  render 
possible  the  development  of  Spanish  action  in  the  Sheriffian 
Empire.  The  first  of  these  was  concluded  in  1767  with  Sultan 
Moharaed-ben-Abadallah  after  negotiations  successfully  conducted 
bv  Jorge  Juan,  the  famous  Spanish  Admiral.  Spanish  sovereignty 
over  the  four  principal  towns  was  expressly  recognized  in  its 
clauses,  which  gave  to  Spain  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  several  other  important  advantages.  But  this 
Treaty  was  destined  to  have  a  short  life ;  four  years  later, 
'  .Mohamed-ben-Abdallah  called  his  men  to  arms  and  besieged  the 
port  of  Melilla.  It  was  a  costly  and  unsuccessful  adventure,  for 
the  new  Treaty  which  restored  peace  in  1780  ratified  the  previous 
agreement  and  obtained  further  advantages  for  Spain. 

These  two  conventions  w^ere  ratified  anew-  by  the  Treaty  of  1799, 
which  constitutes  the  real  origin  of  political  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  being  in  effect  an  -alliance 
between  the  two  nations,  similar  in  terms  and  spirit  “to  an  agree¬ 
ment  among  Christian  peoples  and  easily  distinguished  from  the 
conventions  generally  concerted  with  Berber  states.”  The  Treaty 
was  scrupulously  observed  by  both  parties  during  a  period  of  forty 
years,  after  which  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  frontier  tribes,  who 
murdered  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Mazagan  and  hampered  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  forced  Spain  to  send  an  “ultimatum”  to  the 
Sultan.  Writers  of  that  epoch  suspect  that  the  events  which  led 
to  this  decision  were  not  altogether  free  from  foreign  influence ; 
it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  friendly  intervention  of  Great 
Britain  prevented  the  opening  of  hostilities,  and  a  new  convention 
was  signed  at  Laraiche  in  1845. 

Shortly  after  this  Spain  occupied  the  Chafarinas,  a  group  of 
small  islands  which  derive  their  importance  from  an  excellent 
natural  port  and  their  close  proximity  to  Melilla.  The  port  had 
been  used  by  Spanish  vessels  for  a  considerable  time,  and  com¬ 
petent  strategists  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  repeatedly  advised 
its  occupation.  In  1848  the  Spanish  Government,  learning  that 
France  had  her  eye  upon  the  islands,  decided  to  act  without  delay 
and  ordered  a  contingent  of  troops  to  set  out  from  Mdlaga  under 
naval  escort  and  occupy  the  Chafarinas.  The  expedition  fulfilled 
,  its  mission  only  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  a  similar  French 
contingent. 

A  series  of  provocations  and  crimes  committed  by  the  Andjera 
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tribe  were  the  principal  cause  of  an  important  war  which  broke  I 
out  in  1859,  and  which  negotiations  and  threats  proved  powerleai 
to  avert.  The  Spanish  nation,  understanding  that  it  was  neces-l 
sary  to  punish  the  rebels  in  an  exemplary  manner,  supported  witk 
enthusiasm  the  declaration  of  war.  Tetuan  was  occupied  after 
several  fierce  encounters  with  a  brave  and  intelligent  enemy,  but 
the  march  on  Tangier  stopped  short  of  its  objective  when  the 
Moors  begged  for  unconditional  peace.  Perhaps  if  Spain  hai 
reckoned  with  the  acquiescence  of  France  and  England,  the 
political  and  diplomatic  success  of  the  campaign  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  one  it  achieved  in  every  action ;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  Spanish  authors,  the  attitude  of  those  countries  tended  to 
deprive  Spain  of  the  full  fruits  of  her  military  victories,  and  it  is 
certain  that  Great  Britain  opposed  the  occupation  of  Tangier  and 
the  maintainance-  of  a  garrison  in  Tetuan.  The  final  resnlt 
brought  little  else  than  honour  and  glory  to  Spain. 

In  a  preliminary  peace  signed  on  March  25th,  1860,  by  the 
Khalifa  Muley-el-Abbas  and  the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  General  Com¬ 
manding  the  Spanish  Forces,  the  Moorish  Sultan  ceded  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  all  the  territory  from  the  sea,  following  the  Sierra 
Bullones  heights,  to  the  Andjera  Pass,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  sufi&cient  for  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  at 
Santa  Cruz  la  Pequena.  The  Sultan  also  promised  to  ratify  the 
1859  Treaty  concerning  Melilla,  El  Pen6n  and  Alhucemas. 

The  definite  peace  was  signed  at  Tetuan  a  month  later.  This 
agreement,  besides  ratifying  the  essential  clauses  of  the  Armistice, 
ceded  to  Spain  a  tract  of  territory  around  Ceuta  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  town  and  guaranteed  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
tribes  in  the  neutral  zones  bordering  on  Spanish  strongholds.  As 
a  consequence  of  one  of  its  clauses  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  November  20th,  1861,  with  the  express  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  commercial  relations  betw^een  both  countries  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  the  various  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Spanish  subjects  in  Morocco.  The  indefinite  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  within  the  Sheriffian  Empire  was  decided  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  held  at  Madrid  in  1880,  and  a  further  Treaty 
was  drawn  up  on  matters  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  ol 
protection.  In  1893  Spain  w’as  obliged  to  use  military  force  ia 
order  to  stamp  out  a  war  which  had  broken  out  at  Melilla,  and 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels. 

The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  the  Spanish  policy  in  Morocco.  Until  that  date, 
leaders  of  Spanish  life  did  not  appreciate  adequately  the  true  im¬ 
portance  of  Moroccan  affairs ;  the  lure  of  America  had  over¬ 
shadowed  the  wise  advice  of  Isabella  and  Cardinal  Cisneros  during 
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Bthe  centuries  that  followed  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  the 
indolence  and  pessimism  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
Itributed  little  to  the  furtherance  of  an  action  which  has  developed 
i enormously  in  recent  years. 

!  The  Franco-Spanish  Treaties  of  1900  constituted  the  first  step 
jin  a  new  direction,  recognizing  the  right  possessed  by  Spain  over 
Ithe  Muni  territory,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Eio  de  Oro  and 
I  Western  Sahara.  The  problem  of  Morocco  offered  greater  diffi- 
Iculties;  but  Spain,  perhaps  badly  advised,  approached  Germany 
I  with  a  view  to  achffeving  its  settlement.  Germany  declined  to 
face  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed  any  action  on 
!  her  part,  and  the  Spanish  Government  then  decided  to  open  nego- 
’  tiations  with  France.  A  secret  Treaty  was  drawn  up  dividing  the 
i  Sheriflfian  Empire  into  two  zones  of  influence,  one  French  and  the 
other  Spanish,  the  latter  to  comprise  the  w’hole  of  the  territory 
:  outlined  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Muluya, 
Ynauen  and  Sebu  rivers ;  that  is,  a  region  far  more  extensive  than 
that  over  which  Spain  now  rules.  But  this  country  would  not 
:  sign  a  secret  Treaty  to  which  Great  Britain  was  not  a  party  and 
i  of  the  clauses  of  which  she  was  ignorant.  In  view  of  Spanish 
i  hesitations,  France  decided  to  settle  the  problem  by  direct 
i  negotiation  with  England. 

Only  now  is  it  possible  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  threat 
which  hung  over  the  international  life  of  Spain  at  that  moment. 

I  Fortunately  enough,  England,  though  desirous  of  consolidating 
I  her  position  in  Egypt,  was  at  the  same  time  against  a  great 
!  Mediterranean  Power  increasing  its  influence  in  Morocco  aijd  the 
f  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  so  the  Franco-British  Treaty  of  1904 
'  included  a  clause  in  which  Spanish  interests  in  the  Sheriffian 
I  Empire  w’ere  recognized  as  a  consequence  of  Spain’s  geographical 
'  position  and  her  possessions  on  the  Moroccan  coast.  It  also 
!  stipulated  than  an  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  between  France 
j  and  Spain,  with  the  obligation  of  communicating  its  terms  in  due 
j  course  to  Great  Britain. 

j  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  of  1904.  An 
'  official  note  issued  at  the  time  stated  that  the  French  and  Spanish 
I  Governments  had  decided  to  fix  the  extension  of  their  respective 
rights  and  interests  in  Morocco,  that  Spain  had  adhered  to  the 
Franco-British  Treaty  of  the  same  year,  and  that  both  France 
and  Spain  were  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Sheriffian  Empire  under  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

Looking  back  to  1902,  tbe  terms  of  this  Agreement  can  hardly 
be  considered  favourable  to  Spain,  for  the  zone  placed  under  her 
influence  was  considerably  smaller  than  that  which  w'as  then 
allotted  to  her ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  represented  an  important  gain 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  E 
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in  another  direction,  as  the  rights  and  interests  possessed  by  Spa 
in  Morocco  were  explicitly  recognised.  Its  chief  importance  !i.' 
in  the  fact  that  it  established  and  defined  for  the  first  time  tk 
French  and  Spanish  zones  of  influence  and  the  manner  in  whicl| 
that  influence  was  to  be  exercised. 

This  Treaty  did  not  exclude  Tangier  from  the  Spanish  zoDe.l 
Article  9  simply  states  that  the  town  “will  retain  the  specialj 
character  which  it  owes  to  the  presence  of  the  Diplomatic  Corjuj 
and  to  its  Municipal  and  Public  Health  institutions.” 

But  the  problem  of  Morocco  had  not  yet*  been  settled.  The  I 
agreement  between  France,  England  and  Spain  caused  bitteil 
disappointment  to  Germany,  and  the  Kaiser  took  little  time 
voicing  the  strong  dissatisfaction  of  his  country.  On  April  1st, 
1905,  he  delivered  a  speech  at  Tangier  which  echoed  through 
Europe  like  the  blast  of  a  war  trumpet ;  the  situation  became 
threatening,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  the  Powers  sum¬ 
moned  the  International  Conference  of  Algeciras  on  September 
22nd  of  the  same  year. 

The  programme  of  the  Conference,  which  was  drawn  up  bv 
France,  Germany  and  Spain  with  the  acquiescence  of  Great 
Britain,  stipulated  as  a  previous  condition  that  the  decisions  to  be 
taken  would  not  interfere  with  the  clauses  of  the  Fran  co-British 
and  Franco-Spanish  Treaties,  dealing  exclusively  with  matters 
concerning  the  police  organisation,  the  repression  of  contraband 
of  war,  the  creation  of  a  State  Bank  of  Aforocco,  Customs,  taxes, 
commercial  contraband  and  Public  Works. 

Tlae  Conference  lasted  three  months,  commencing  at  Algeciras 
on  January  IGth,  1006,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  cl 
Almodovar,  Spanish  Minister  for  T’ oreign  Affairs.  So  exacting  were 
the.German  demands  that  there  was  often  good  cause  to  fear  the 
total  failure  of  the  discussions.  But,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 1 
gence  of  the  British,  French  and  Spanish  views  from  those  of  the 
German  Empire,  it  was  finally  possible  to  satisfy  the  commercial 
and  economic  aspirations  of  all  the  Powers  interested.  France  and 
Spain  were  granted  the  right  to  intervene  directly  in  affairs 
relating  to  the  policing  of  Morocco  and  to  the  international  rights 
and  commercial  liberties  of  all  civilised  peoples. 

These  statutory  enactments  form  the  legal  basis  of  the  whole 
political  and  administrative  situation  of  the  Sheriffian  Empire  and 
particularly  of  Tangier,  which,  as  the  seat  of  the  State  Bank  and 
the  residence  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
supervising  the  observance  of  the  Treaty,  became  of  special 
interest  from  the  international  point  of  view. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Algeciras  Treaty  had  really  fulfilled  its 
mission  and  satisfied  all  claims.  France,  Britain  and  Spain  lost 
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lie  oi  their  previous  advantages;  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  obtaining  a  few  economic  concessions  and  the  power  to 
intervene  in  certain  circumstances,  could  claim  that  she  had  sub¬ 
mitted  France’s  action  to  international  supervision.  Europe  had 
once  more  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  over  his  in¬ 
tangible  territories,  granting  to  France  and  Spain  a  right  the 
extension  of  which  depended  on  future  contingencies.  Save  for 
the  organisation  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Police  service,  the  first 
step  towards  a  more  or  less  remote  dominion,  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras  did  not  alter  the  existing  status  quo. 

A  succession  of  dramatic  events  led  to  a  complete  change  in 
the  situation.  In  1907  and  1908,  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
Moors  at  Ujda  and  Casablanca  obliged  France  to  take  military 
action  and  occupy  the  Chauia  region ;  while  Spain,  who  in  1908 
had  sent  contingents  to  La  Eestinga  and  Cabo  de  Agua,  to  the 
East  of  Melilla,  started  a  campaign  in  the  following  year  with  the 
object  of  repressing  the  hostile  activities  of  the  tribes  surrounding 
that  town,  occiijiying  the  Guelaia  and  Quebdana  territories.  In 
justification  of  these  measures,  Spain  and  France  alleged  the 
powers  conceded  to  them  by  the  Algeciras  Treaty,  and  asserted 
clearly  their  intention  of  fully  carrying  out  the  mission  with  which 
Europe  had  entrusted  them. 

The  Sultan,  fearing  i>erhaps  for  the  integrity  of  his  dominions, 
opened  negotiations  with  those  Powers  which  resulted  in  two 
Treaties,  signed  respectively  on  the  4th  of  March,  1910,  and  on 
November  IGth,  of  the  same  year.  This  latter  agreement,  the 
terms  of  which  are  very  similar  to  the  Franco-Moroccan  Treaty, 
defined  the  neutral  zone  around  Ceuta  and  the  organisation  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  Spain,  ceding  to  her  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  Mar  Pequena  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  represented  the 
definite  base  of  Spanish  action  in  Morocco,  which,  by  virtue  of  it 
and  the  preceding  Treaties,  was  to  be  carried  out  on  parallel  lines 
to  that  of  France.  But,  though  the  foundations  existed,  the  struc¬ 
ture  had  not  been  erected  yet ;  and  before  it  was  complete  Europe 
was  to  suffer  anew  the  menace  of  war  as  a  result  of  the  ever- 
complicated  problem  of  Morocco.  • 

The  Moorish  Sultan,  literally  besieged  in  Fez  by  the  rebellious 
tribes  of  the  interior,  asked  France  to  come  to  his  aid  ;  and  France, 
nothing  loth  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans  within 
the  Empire,  immediately  sent  an  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Nloinier.  In  so  doing,  she  adhered  strictly  to  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  Algeciras  Treaty,  and  effectively  started  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Morocco. 

The  French  move  caused  a  stir  in  Europe  and  displeased  Germany 
not  a  little.  Spain,  who  had  been  totally  ignored  by  the  French 
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Government,  was  put  on  her  guard,  and  shortly  after  this  decided 
to  make  use  of  the  powers  to  which  she  was  fully  entitled 
Following  the  example  of  her  friend  and  neighbour,  she  proceeded 
to  occupy  certain  positions  between  Ceuta  and  Tetuan  and  dis- 
embarked  a  contingent  at  Laraiche  in  order  to  protect  European 
interests  at  El-lvsar-El-Kebir.  These  decisions  were  received  bv 
France  with  some  dissatisfaction ;  but  they  have  been  amplv 
justified  since,  for  it  is  extremely  likely  that  France  would  have 
occupied  those  territories  had  not  Spain  acted  as  she  did. 

The  next  step  came  from  Germany,  whose  suspicions  had  beec 
aroused  by  the  action  of  the  two  ]\IediteiTanean  Powers,  and  who 
remembered  full  well  the  ix>sitive  results  of  the  Kaiser’s  speech  at 
Tangier  a  few  years  back.  On  July  1st,  1911,  and  with  the  object 
of  protecting  her  subjects,  she  sent  the  famous  “Panther "to 
Agadir.  The  blast  of  the  war  horn  echoed  anew  through  Europe, 
and  France  saw  her  plans  in  Morocco  endangered  to  an  unpleasant 
degree.  It  was  then  that  Germany,  seizing  the  advantage  in 
which  her  action  had  placed  her,  and  after  negotiations  which  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  signed  with  France  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1911,  by  which  absolute  liberty  of  action  was  recognised  to  the 
French  Government  in  Morocco,  France  ceding  to  the  German 
Empire  in  exchange,  200,000  square  kilometres  of  the  territory  she 
possessed  in  Western  Africa. 

From  this  moment  France  had  the  road  free  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  Moroccan  policy,  but,  desiring  to  obtain  compensation 
for  the  concessions  recently  granted  to  Germany,  she  started 
negotiations  with  Spain,  perhaps  seeking  to  attain  her  object  at 
the  expense  of  the  Spanish  sphere  of  influence  in  Morocco.  MTile 
these  negotiations  were  in  course,  the  Franco-Moroccan  Treaty  of 
1912  w’as  brought  into  effect,  practically  placing  in  French  hands 
the  future  regime  of  the  Sheriffian  Empire.  Beference  was  made 
to  the  status  of  Tangier ;  it  was  to  guard  the  special  character 
which  had  been  recognised  to  it,  and  which  would  determine  the 
form  of  its  municipal  organisation.  The  signature  of  Muley  Abd- 
el-Hafid  was  affixed  to  the  document,  and  France,  while  recog¬ 
nising  tfie  validity  of  Spanish  claims,  was  able  to  consider  herself 
the  determining  factor  in  the  destinies  of  Morocco. 

It  now  remained  to  settle  wdth  Spain,  and  this  was  the  object 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  of  November  27th,  1912,  the  most 
important  of  all  those  we  have  so  lightly  glanced  over,  for  it 
defines  the  zones  of  Spanish  action  and  influence  in  Morocco,  and 
the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  of  Spain  in  that  country.  Spam 
again  gave  way  to  the  demands  of  France,  for,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  1901  Treaty  had  cut  down  the  Spanish  zone  of  influfence  in 
relation  to  the  limits  contained  in  the  projected  Treaty  of  1902, 
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the  agreement  of  1912  represents  a  further  reduction  of  that  zone 
at  the  cost  of  Spanish  interests  in  Morocco.  A  clause  was  inserted 
concerning  Tangier,  stipulating  that  “the  town  of  Tangier  and  its 
‘banlieu  ’  shall  be  granted  a  special  regime,  which  shall  be  decided 
upon  later,  and  the,v  will  form  a  zone  between  the  limits  described 
below.’’ 

In  this  way  Spain,  who  had  started  to  intervene  in  INIoroccan 
affairs  four  centuries  before,  saw  the  legal  sanction  of  her  claims 
over  two  reduced  portions  of  the  Sheriflian  Empire.  The  status 
of  Tangier  still  remains  to  be  settled,  for  the  outbreak  of  war  in¬ 
terrupted  the  work  of  a  Commission,  composed  of  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  which  was  engaged  at  jMadrid  in 
framing  the  International  Statute  destined  to  rule  the  town. 
Whether  the  task  of  this  Commission  would  have  been  a  success 
is  uncertain  ;  the  terms  of  the  Statute  were,  as  far  as  is  known, 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  seems  probable  that  Spain  would  have 
refused  to  sign  it.  The  problem  of  Tangier,  therefore,  remains 
I  nitliout  adequate  solution  ;  at  the  present  moment,  matters  have 
reached  a  state  when  a  settlement  is  urgent  if  unpleasant  possibi¬ 
lities  are  to  be  avoided. 

As  we  have  seen,  every  Treaty  dealing  directly  with  Tangier 
alludes  to  its  special  character  or  to  a  regime  which  is  to  be  granted 
to  it  at  some  indefinite  date.  Not  one  of  them  excludes  the  town 
and  its  zone  from  that  of  the  Spanish  Protectorate  in  Alorocco. 
Legally,  therefore,  Tangier  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Protectorate, 
I  and  any  statute  defining  its  position  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  on 
this  basis. 

It  is  yet  difficult  to  foresee  the  exact  nature  of  the  decision 
which  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  city  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  Spain  will  never  consent  to  the  preponderance  of  any  other 
Power  in  Tangier.  Spain’s  firmness  on  this  point  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  We  have  just  reviewed  the  history  of  her  legal 
rights  and  interests  in  Morocco,  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any 
other  country.  A  glance  at  the  map  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  coast  is  plainly  visible  from  the  shore  at  Tangier,  and  that 
this  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  where  there 
already  exists  one  Gibraltar.  Tangier  is  an  enclave  within  the 
^  Spanish  zone,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  where  liberty  of 
action  is  impossible  if  the  town  is  to  be  controlled  by  another 
Power.  Moreover,  three-fourths  of  the  European  colony  is 
Spanish  at  Tangier,  where  the  language,  the  currency,  the  Press, 
^  local  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise  are  all  Spanish.  National 
dignity  and  security  could  not  accept  any  other  stand{X)int  than 
that  which  has  been  firmly  taken  by  the  Spanish  nation. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  case  for  a  Spanish 
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Tangier  should  be  receiving  sucl  whole-hearted  support  in  Spain i 
The  Press  is  constantly  testify  ng  to  the  popular  feeling  upon 
the  subject.  The  attitude  of  thi  Army  is  as  clear  as  that  oftlie 
Press.  Political  parties  and  jvolitical  men  of  all  shades  ani 
colours,  from  the  Carlists  to  the  Socialists,  have  repeatedly  stated 
their  view's  with  a  striking  unani^nity,  leaving  no  room  for  nomij, 
understanding.  And  the  Government,  wholly  confident  of  th 
support  of  the  nation,  has  only  lately  expressed  its  determination 
to  safeguard  the  country’s  interests  in  the  matter. 

Until  the  problem  of  Tangier  is  settled,  and  unless  that  settle¬ 
ment  is  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  justice,  the  question  will  be  a  source 
of  possible  conflict  and  free  action  w’ill  be  out  of  the  question  in 
the  Spanish  Protectorate  in  Morocco. 

A  Student  of  Moroccan  Affairs. 
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Ix  reviewing  the  events  in  the  Punjab  during  the  month  of  April, 
1918,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  three  important  preliminaries. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  coordinate  the  dates;  in  the  second, 
we  must  take  the  area  as  a  whole  ;  and  in  the  third  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  the  outrages.  The  Hunter  Commission  have 
found  that  . there  was  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
British  Government  and  some  capital  has  been  made  out  of  the 
fact  to  drive  home  the  theory  that  there  was  no  fear  of  revolution. 
But  revolutions  and  rebellions  do  not  necessarily  arise  from 
organised  conspiracy.  There  is  nothing  in  history  to  show  that 
the  greatest  of  all  revolutions  resulted  from  any  deliberate  plot  : 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  was  it  slow  in  coming,  but  the  authority 
of  the  King  was  maintainecf  until  after  the  flight  to  Varennes  and 
even  until  the  affair  of  the  12th  August.  The  Majority  Report 
says  “a  movement  which  had  started  in  rioting  and  became  a 
rebellion  might  have  rapidly  develojied  into  a  revolution.”  The 
Minority — the  Indian  Members — however,  deprecate  this  view'. 
They  cannot  agree  that  ‘‘the  riots  were  in  the  nature  of  a  rebel¬ 
lion,”  and  consider  that  to  suggest  that  they  had  the  elements  of 
a  revolution  is  an  unjustified  exaggeration. 

The  area  marked  on  the  map  as  disturbed  extended  roughly 
70  miles  north  to  south  from  Jhelum  to  Kasur  and  80  miles  east 
to  west  from  Lyallpur  to  Jullundur.  It  is  true  that  arson  occurred 
as  far  west  as  Multan  and  as  far  east  as  Ambala,  and  that  the 
telegraph  was  cut  in  various  places  from  Rawal  Pindi  to  Delhi.  It 
is  also  true  that  arson,  riot  and  murder  were  only  intensive  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  area.  The  inference  to  be  drawm  is  that,  while 
the  focus  of  the  rebellion  was  round  about  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
the  outer  circle  was  very  disturbed,  and  that  beyond  that  again 
there  was  an  area  of  at  least  inflammable  material. 

The  actual  outbreaks  occurred  at  Ahmedabad,  Amritsar  and 
Lahore  on  the  same  date,  the  10th  April ;  at  Bombay  on  the 
11th ;  at  Viramgam  and  Kasur  on  the  12th  and  at  Gujranwala  on 
the  14th,  There  were  events  only  a  little  less  serious  at  other 
places  on  the  16th  and  telegraph  wires  were  cut  up  to  the  25th. 
It  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  various  riots,  which 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  and  at  places  so  far  apart  as 
Bombay  and  Amritsar,  were  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  scheme, 
though  enquiry  has  shown  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  proof  of 
this. 

It  has  been  claimed  with  a  sigh  of  relief  by  a  ix)rtion,  at  least. 
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of  the  English  Press  that  the  Minority  Report  differs  from  that 
the  Majority  mainly  in  epithets.  The  findings  of  fact  a- 
unanimous,  but  this  after  all  is  inevitable.  The  facts  aret<n 
glaring.  That  certain  people  were  murdered,  that  certain  buji 
ings  Avere  burnt,  that  certain  unruly  crowds  gathered,  that  th 
railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones  were  damaged — all  the# 
things  are  not,  and  cannot  well  be,  disputed.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  more  nebulous  region  of  inferences  that  the  divergencf 
begins  to  appear.  The  Majority  consider  the  Punjab  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ;  the  Minority  are  unable  to  agree 
The  Majority  are  satisfied  that  the  events  are  such  as  to  justilr 
the  declaration  of  martial  law.  The  Minority  wholly  and  unresei- 
vedly  repudiate  this  conclusion. 

The  INIinority  Reix)rt  in  fact,  while  containing  some  severe 
criticisms  which  most  people  will  accept,  betrays  its  origin  almost 
throughout.  It  is  the  work  of  three  Indians,  two  of  whom  are 
definitely  lawyers,  and  the  third  so  fcTr  a  lawyer  that  he  belongs 
to  a  Legislative  Council  :  very  naturally,  they  are  at  great  pab 
to  prove  that  the  riots  w’ere  sporadic  and  transitory,  that  the 
Province  as  a  whole  w’as  loyal,  and  that  even  the  disturbed  areas 
very  quickly  returned  of  their  own  accord  to  a  state  of  law  ani 
order.  They  admit  that  resentment  against  the  Eowlatt  Acts 
and  the  Satyagraha  movement  w’ere  among  the  factors  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  state  of  excitement,  but  plead  that  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  the  one  were  not  due  to  any  of  the  leaders  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  other  distinctly  forbade  the  use  of  violence.  Both 
as  lawyers  and  as  Indians,  they  evidently  hate  martial  law  and  in 
a  long  chapter  endeavour  to  prove  that  ’i  wms  at  no  time  neces¬ 
sary.  The  impression  left  is  that,  while  the  evidence  has  been 
carefully  examined  in  detail,  there  is  a  failure  to  grasp  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  w^hole,  in  spite  of  such  passing  phrases  as  “their 
cumulative  effect  is  not  in  our  view  such  as  to  lead  to  a  conclusion 
in  favour  of  such  introduction.”  The  Majority  Report,  on  the 
other  hand,  lacks  decision  and  emphasis:  the  “crawling”  order, 
for  instance,  is  criticised  in  these  dignified  but  colourless  words: 
“In  subjecting  the  Indian  population  to  an  act  of  humiliation  it 
has  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  bitterness  and  racial  ill  feeling." 
The  Cabinet,  in  no  less  dignified  wwds,  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
out.  “The  order,”  they  say,  “offended  against  every  canon  of 
civilised  government  ”  and  every  one  who  is  not  prejudiced  will 
agree.  Again,  their  condemnation  of  General  Dyer  lacks  pre¬ 
cision.  They  cannot  “draw  the  conclusion”  that  General  Dyer 
saved  the  situation  and  averted  a  rebellion  “  similar  in  scale  to 
the  Mutiny,”  but  they  find  that  there  was  a  rebellion  which  might 
have  become  a  revolution  and  yet  they  say,  obviously  with  disap- 
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proval,  that  Cienerai  Dyer  “had  in  view  not  merely  the  dispersal 
of  the  crowd  .  .  .  but  the  desire  to  produce  a  moral  effect ;  ”  and 
this  moral  effect,  according  to  Sir  M  .O’Dwyer  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  “crushed  the  rebellion”  and  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances.  The  Majority  seem  to  turn  now  to  the  general 
gituation  and  now’  to  the  particular  episode  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  their  final  conclusions  unconvincing  and  confused. 

That  there  is  really  anything  actually  contained  in  the  Rowlatt 
Acts  to  which  the  mass  of  the  people,  uninstructed  by  the  leaders 
and  the  educated  classes,  would  take  objection  is  inconceivable. 

The  Rowlatt  .Acts  were  directed  against  revolution  and  anarchy 
and  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  normal  conditions.  The  “  Ser¬ 
vant  of  India”  w’rote  on  March  6th,  “If  resistance  is  confined  to 
the  provisions  of  this  particular  legislation  there  is  little  chance  of 
a  conflict  agsing  with  the  authorities.  One  may  passively  resist 
the  Rowlatt  Acts  for  years  without  ever  coming  in  the  path  of 
the  police.”  Or  again,  the  Minority  quote,  apparently  with 
approval,  a  report  of  Lt.-Col.  Smithers,  in  which  he  says  :  ''Most 
outlying  villages  had  not  even  heard  of  the  Eowdatt  Bill.”  It 
would  be  unfair  to  characterise  the  agitation  as  factitious,  nor 
need  we  impute  to  the  leaders  any  deliberate  intention  to  mislead 
or  misrepresent.  The  most  charitable  view  is,  therefore,  that  like 
Mr.  Gandhi,  they  let  loose  forces  “which  they  could  neither  direct 
nor  control.” 

The  events  at  Amritsar  so  far  eclipsed  the  happenings  elsewhere 
that  public  attention  has  been  almost  entirely  deflected  from  the 
riots  at  .Ahmedabad,  Gujranwala  and  Kasur,  not  to  mention  the 
very  formidable  list  of  minor  incidents,  such  as  the  stoning  of 
trains,  cutting  of  telegraph  wires,  smashing  of  telephone  instru¬ 
ments  and  even  the  burning  of  houses,  hospitals  and  railway 
stations.  Yet,  the  incidents  at  the  three  places  mentioned  were 
hardly  less  serious  than  those  at  Amritsar  and  as  the  Majority 
Report  says  :  “The  disturbances  as  they  spread  along  the  railway 
line  vary  only  in  degree  and  as  opportunity  varied.”  The  minor 
incidents  of  cutting  the  w’ires  and  attempting  to  derail  trains, 
of  burning  European  houses  and  hospitals  and  so  forth,  would  in 
ordinary  times  have  each  been  considered  very  dangerous  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  dangerous  spirit  in  the  locality  and  the  withdrawal, 
atLyallpur  in  particular,  of  all  the  women  and  children  to  a  place 
of  safety  is  indicative  of  the  situation.  These  things  are  not  done 
in  India  unless  under  extreme  pressure ;  not  only  are  the  women 
unwilling  to  go,  but  the  whole  measure  suggests  apprehension  and 
mistrust  of  the  people  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  Minority  Report  has  called  General  Dyer’s  act  inhuman 
and  un-British.  Several  English  newspapers  have  quoted  these 
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epithets  with  approval  and  have  added  the  terms  PrussianisiuaDj 
“frightfulness”  to  them.  But,  surely,  this  kind  of  criticiso 
entirely  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  circumstances.  Ijj, 
neither  inhuman  nor  un-British  to  crush  an  incipient  rebellion 
with  one  sharp  stroke ;  it  has  been  done  over  and  over  again  ij 
history — notably  by  Napoleon  in  the  rising  of  Vendemiaire 
terrorism  of  the  same  kind  was  practised  in  the  Mutiny.  Neitha 
can  an  exceptional  and  isolated  instance  of  “frightfulness,”  if  the 
word  is  admitted,  be  fitly  compared  with  the  systematic  terror  on 
which  the  Prussians  relied  as  a  part  of  their  creed. 

But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  undoubtedly  do  lend  colour 
to  criticism  of  this  kind.  If  General  Dyer  had  arrived  with  hie 
armed  force  at  the  height  of  the  outbreak  at  Ahmedabad  on  April 
10th,  when  a  deliberate  attack  was  made  on  Europeans  with 
stones  and  fire,  and  had  used  half  the  rounds  fired  at  ^Amritsar,# 
is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  no  rioting  on  the  11th; 
had  he  arrived  at  Amritsar  on  the  10th,  soon  after  Sergeant 
EowLnds  and  the  three  Bank  Managers  had  been  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered  and  Miss  Sherwood  had  been  left  for  dead,  the  shooting oi 
even  a  considerable  number  of  the  rioters  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  held  justifiable. 

As  it  was,  however.  General  Dyer,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
opened  fire  without  warning  on  a  crowd  which,  though  it  had 
assembled  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation  and  was  potentially 
capable  of  great  mischief,  was  not  at  the  time  engaged  in  any 
overt  acts  of  rebellion  or  disorder,  and  he  continued  to  fire  on  the 
crow’d  which  was  dispersing.  His  omission  to  take  any  steps 
whatever  to  succour  the  wounded,  the  setting  up  of  the  triangles 
in  the  lane  where  Miss  Sherwood  was  attacked  and  the  wholly 
indefensible  “crawling  order”  issued  nine  days  after  the  outbreak 
were  certainly  not  in  consonance  with  the  theory  of  the  short  and 
sharp  lesson  which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  administer. 
The  primary  object  of  firing  in  such  cases  as  these  is  not  to  kill 
or  to  w'ound  any  given  person,  but  to  quell  disorder.  That  done, 
the  ordinary  instincts  of  humanity  to  the  individual  would  or 
should  prevail. 

Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  decide  in  the  course  of 
disorder  on  the  grand  scale  the  psychologic  moment  to  use  force 
and  the  amount  of  force  to  use ;  and  one  of  those  few'  is  to  sit  in 
judgment  afterwards  on  those  who  used  the  force.  The  Majority 
have  come  to  the  deliberate  opinion  that  a  state  of  rebellion  did 
exist  in  Punjab,  though  they  do  not  accept  the  view  that  the 
situation  at  any  time  threatened  to  be  comparable  with  the 
Mutiny.  The  Minority,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  that  there 
w'as  nothing  which  could  be  called  rebellion.  This  is  funds- 
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mental,  lor  if  there  really  was  rebellion  there  was  considerable 
justification  for  General  Dyer’s  attitute  towards  the  disturbances. 
The  Government  of  India  have  admitted  that  the  action  taken  in 
ill  probability  prevented  further  manifestations  of  disorder  “to 
*  in  extent  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  estimate.”  And  the  Cabinet 
declared  that  the  General  “naturally  could  not  dismiss  from  bis 
mind  conditions  in  the  Punjab  generally”  and  “was  entitled  to 
lav  his  plans  ”  accordingly.  Exactly  what  this  means  is  not  very 
clear.  It  may  mean  that  in  firing  uix)n  an  unruly  mob  engaged 
in  acts  of  violence,  he  was  entitled  to  consider  their  conduct  as 
part  of  a  widespread  disorder  and  to  use  more  force  than  was 
immediately  necessary  to  disperse  the  mob.  But  that  view’  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  broad  principle  laid  down  that  the  force  used 
must  be  the  minimum  required.  The  more  natural  meaning  w’ould 
be  that,  given  the  state  of  rebellion  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Province  and  given  the  requisite  op}X)rtunity,  General  Dyer  was 
entitled  to  use  such  force  as  would  effectually  intimidate  the  rebels 
all  over  the  disturbed  area.  That  is  the  view  w’hich  appears  to  be 
generally  taken  by  Europeans  in  India  and  that,  to  my  thinking, 
is  the  right  view.  The  fault  really  lay  first  in  misjudging  the 
opportunity,  in  that  “he  selected  for  condign  punishment  an  un¬ 
armed  crowd  which,  at  the  time  of  the  punishment,  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  act  of  violence  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  him 
by  force”;  secondly,  in  giving  no  warning  of  any  kind;  thirdly, 
in  neglecting  the  wounded.  It  is  a  pity  that  language  intended 
to  be  dignified  should  so  often  degenerate  into  obscurity.  In  the 
plain  vernacular.  General  Dyer  intended  to  “put  the  fear  of  God” 

I  into  the  Punjab ;  had  the  crowd  been  actively  violent  he  w’ould 
have  been  entirely  right.  As  it  was,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
criticism  and  his  subsequent  conduct  gave  the  unhappy  impression 
of  vindictiveness. 

The  “crawling  order”  in  particular  was  wholly  indefensible, 
not  merely  because  it  w’as  issued  so  long  after  the  event,  nor  be¬ 
cause  it  caused  ’’unnecessary  inconvenience,”  nor  even  because  ft 
was  an  act  of  vengeance  pure  and  simple,  but  because  it  “sub¬ 
jected  the  Indian  population  to  an  act  of  humiliation  ”  to  use  for 
the  moment  the  quite  inadequate  words  of  the  Majority  Deport. 
There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian  values  more  than  his  “izzat,” 
whether  this  be  translated  honour  or  dignity.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  labour  the  point  because  those  w  ho  know  India  have  insisted 
upon  it  so  often  that  it  has  come  to  be  axiomatic.  But,  in  these 
latter  days,  a  new  element  has  been  added  to  this  sensitiveness. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  personal  dignity  but  of  national 
honour.  The  Indian  feels  that  such  indignity  is  offered  to  him  as 
an  Indian  and  he  knows  from  ever  increasing  intimacy  with  other 
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countries  that  such  an  order  would  be  unthinkable  in  Kngland 
France.  He  is  awakening  to  national  consciousness,  he  is  aspir- 
to  self-government,  he  is  yearning  to  take  a  great  place  in  • 
world  and  the  Emi)ire,  equal  at  least,  to  that  of  the  self-governii^ 
Colonies ;  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  resent  bitterlv  at 
order  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  brand  him  with  inferiorih' 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  General  Dyer  thought  that  tlit 
order  would  be  evaded  by  the  use  of  other  thoroughfares ;  the  orde 
was  there  and  the  Indian  knows  that  elsew’here  it  could  nothatt 
been  issued.  It  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  extenuation  that 
the  order  should  have  been  issued  from  a  mistaken  notion  o( 
chivalry  to  a  white  woman.  Most  probably,  INIiss  8herwoodh«r 
self  would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  it.  It  is,  atani 
rate,  some  consolation  that  no  single  person  of  consequence,  eitha 
in  England  or  in  India,  has  been  found  to  approve  of  it.  In  fact, 
martial  law  seems  to  have  been  administered  with  a  harshnes 
which  at  times  and  in  individual  cases  overstepped  the  bounds d 
justice  and  which,  though  perhaps  dictated  in  part  by  the  gnvitj 
of  the  situation ,  seems  to  have  been  also  inspired  by  not  unnatnra! 
resentment  at  the  excesses. 

It  comes  then  to  this.  The  Punjab  was  in  a  state  of  rebellira 
which  threatened  to  become  revolution  and  who  is  to  say  wliethei 
a  revolution  once  the  flood  gates  are  opened  will  not  attain  ilif 
dimensions  of  the  Mutiny?  The  coincidence  of  the  outbreaks W 
at  least  suggested  a  conspiracy  and  the  Punjab  Government  conll 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  act  upon  the  assumption  that  it  existed. 
The  letters  of  the  Archbishop  of  Simla  and  of  Miss  Purnell  in 
The  Times  show  how  critical  the  position  was.  General  Dyer 
was  therefore  right  in  principle  but  unfortunate  in  some  of  tfce 
details.  Even  though  he  gave  no  warning,  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  his  proclamation,  posted  up  in  nineteen  places 
and  announced  l)y  beat  of  drum,  was  widely  known  and  tbe 
letters  mentioned  show  that  the  countryside  w’as  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  march  of  events  at  Amritsar.  The  General  wash 
a  very  difficult  position — all  the  more  because  the  Civil  authorities 
seem  to  have  effaced  themselves  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival. 
Had  he  not  marred  his  action  by  certain  subsequent  acts,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  received  as  much  approval  in  England 
as  lie  seems  to  have  received  from  his  countrymen  in  India— and 
it  may  fairly  he  argued  that  they  alone  are  competent  to  judge 
The  lesson  has  been  administered  and  the  sooner  the  Civil  Poveris 
co-ordinated  with  the  military  in  such  crises,  the  better  for  the 
Government  and  the  better  for  India. 


Stanley  Pice. 


WOMEN  POLICE. 


Those  who  have  studied  the  conditions  of  our  streets  and  public 
^places,  and  who  have  follow'ed  the  proceedings  in  police  courts , 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  apixiintiuent  of  women  police 
was  an  urgent  necessity.  The  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  have  largely  emphasised  this  need.  Already  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  those  who  saw'  the  excitement  in  our  streets  were  con- 
-vinceil  that  some  special  help  w'as  needed  to  care  for  women 
"  and  children  under  conditions  in  which  all  ordinary  life  was  dis¬ 
organised.  A  few  w’omen  connected  wdth  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers  consulted  with  others  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Their  first  idea  was  to  obtain  authorisation  for  the  appointment 
of  women  as  special  constables ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  law'  did 
not  allow'  women  to  be  sworn  in.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  get 
women  volunteers  to  patrol  the  streets,  and  to  attempt  to  get  some 
recognition  of  them  from  the  public  authorities. 

The  Metro^wlitan  Chief  Constable  agreed  to  sign  cards  for 
Women  Patrols,  trained  and  organised  by  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers,  bidding  the  police  to  give  them  all  possible 
assistance  in  their  work,  and  the  Home  Secretary  wrote  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Chief  Constables  throughout  the  country,  asking 
them  to  sign  the  cards  of  the  women  patrols  w'ho  might  be 
organised  in  their  neighbourhood  under  committees  set  up  by 
the  N.U.W.W.  The  patrols  were  allowed  to  wear  an  armlet  w'ith 
I  the  letters  “  N.U.W.W.”  upon  it,  but  in  the  early  days  wore  no 
other  kind  of  uniform.  They  w'ere  to  befriend  women  and 
children,  and  to  help  to  maintain  order  in  the  streets  and  public 
places,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camps.  The 
Central  Patrol  Committee  appointed  paid  women  organisers,  who 
went  to  various  centres,  when  requested,  to  start  the  work  and 
train  the  patrols. 

The  work  at  first  was,  of  course,  largely  experimental.  It 
developed  on  different  lines  according  to  the  needs  of  different 
localities.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  much  training  to  the  volun- 
:  tary  patrols,  but  all  were  trained  for  at  least  a  fortnight  under 
experienced  social  w'orkers.  In  most  centres  they  w'ere  then  placed 
on  probation  for  three  months,  before  being  enrolled  and  registered. 
Very  soon  a  body  of  experience  was  gathered  w'hich  enabled  the 
older  patrols  to  help  in  the  training  of  the  new  recruits.  All  Chief 
"  Constables  did  not  w'elcome  the  scheme,  and  it  needed  much  per¬ 
sistence  and  enthusiasm  to  overcome  the  objections,  w'hich  were 
often  amusing  enough,  raised  in  some  places.  On  review'ing  the 
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whole  movement,  which  has  now  at  last  led  to  the  appointmem 
of  at  least  a  certain  number  of  women  police,  the  caution  4 
played  by  the  authorities  is  most  noticeable.  No  step  was  ever 
taken  from  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  withdraw.  The 
principle  that  women  police  were  necessary  or  even  desirable  was 
never  frankly  recognised.  But  from  the  first  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  w'omen  patrols  was  warmly  appreciated.  Fortunately 
though  both  they  and  those  who  organised  them  had  to  lean 
their  work  as  they  went,  no  grievous  mistakes  were  made 
Hostile  or  critical  Chief  Constables  and  Watch  Committees  were 
conciliated  whenever  ix)ssible,  and  once  the  first  difficulties  were 
overcome,  the  work  of  the  patrols  met  w’ith  universal  approval. 
Lord  Kitchener  and  the  military  authorities,  as  well  as  the  civic 
authorities,  were  warm  in  their  commendation,  and  the  further 
development  of  the  work  was  encouraged  on  all  sides.  It  was 
difficult  to  supply  the  many  organisers  asked  for  to  start  work  in 
new  places.  By  191G  there  were  over  two  thousand  patrols  at  work 
indifferent  centres.  Ultimately,  between  four  and  five  thousand 
voluntary  patrols  were  registered  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is 
really  noteworthy  that  there  should  have  been  so  many  women 
to  volunteer  for  this  often  dull,  and  always  difficult  and  disagree¬ 
able  work,  which  had  no  glamour  about  it  and  attracted  little 
public  notice  or  admiration. 

Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  financial  difficulties  inter¬ 
fered  w'ith  the  rapid  development  of  the  work.  Most  of  the  patrols 
were  entirely  voluntary,  but  some  patrol  leaders  and  organisers, 
and  some  travelling  and  office  cx[)enses,  had  to  be  paid.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  generosity  of  the  public  did  not  fail,  though  more 
could  have  been  done  had  the  means  been  available. 

The  majority  of  the  patrols  were  busy  women  who  gave  up 
regularly  some  evenings  every  week,  to  parade  the  streets  and 
public  places  in  all  weather's  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
It  w'as  soon  shown  that  their  mere  presence  was  sufficient  to 
check  much  disorderly  conduct,  and  some  of  the  worst  streets  in 
Ijondon  and  elsewhere  showed  marked  improvement.  The  patrols 
were  recognised  as  friends  by  girls  and  soldiers  alike,  and  turned 
to  in  all  sorts  of  emergencies.  Not  only  were  young  girls  helped 
in  dangerous  circumstances,  but  young  soldiers  were  warned 
against  well-know'n  prostitutes,  and  drunken  Tommies  helped  to 
the  safe  shelter  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut.  The  men  were  always  most 
grateful  for  any  help  given  them  by  the  patrols,  and  never  resented 
advice  or  assistance.  The  police  in  most  cases  showed  themselves 
decidedly  friendly.  One  inspector,  who  had  been  at  first  very 
hostile,  was  so  impressed  by  the  tactful  dealing  of  a  patrol  with 
a  young  giddy  girl,  that  he  said  he  should  in  consequence  ever 
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I  lift  his  hat  to  the  women  patrols.  Neither  did  the  girls  fail  in 
responsiveness;  one  of  them  told  a  patrol  that  it  was  “just 
ripping  ”  to  have  someone  to  care  what  you  did. 

Perhaps  the  most  imix)rtant  result  of  the  work  of  the  patrols 
is  the  knowledge  they  gained  of  the  life  of  the  streets.  In  a 
report  by  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Constabulary,  issued  in  1917, 
it  is  stated  :  “  Any  i)oliceman  of  experience  knows  how  much  of 
crime,  of  drunkenness,  of  immorality,  and  of  mischievous  disorder 
is  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  the  offender  has  nothing  better  to  do, 
nowhere  to  spend  liis  time  and  his  money  cleanly,  nobody  to  point 
out  to  him  better  ways  of  employing  and  amusing  himself.  For 
no  class  has  it  been  so  hard  to  provide  as  for  girls  just  growing 
into  womanhood,  who,  to  a  mere  man,  seem  least  susceptible 
to  self-discipline  and  advice,  and  the  success  of  the  women  patrols 
will,  to  my  mind,  provide  a  strong  argument  for  the  employment 
of  women  in  the  force.’’ 

What  the  patrols  learned  about  the  life  of  the  streets  and  the 
nature  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  spent  their  spare  time  there, 
because  no  better  [)lace  was  of)en  to  them,  made  it  clear  to  them 
that  young  people  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  straight  unless 
some  better  o|)i)ortunities  for  enjoying  life  could  be  provided  for 
them. 

The  establishment  of  mixed  clubs,  comrades’  clubs  as  they  w’ere 
often  called,  was  warmly  advocated  and  promoted  by  the  patrols 
and  their  friends.  These  clubs  proved  an  immense  success,  and 
were  especially  popular  with  the  Overseas  soldiers.  A  young 
Canadian  who  had  been  taken  by  a  lady  to  one  of  them,  turned 
to  her  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  and  said,  “  I  think  you’re  a  bit 
of  an  angel  ’’  ;  and  when  she  asked  why,  he  answered,  “  For 
bringing  me  here.  T  have  been  over  for  tw’o  years,  and  this  is 
the  first  bit  of  home  life  I  have  seen  this  side.’’  There  were  many 
similar  testimonies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  for  all  times  that  if  young  people  are  to  be  kept  from  the 
dangers  of  the  streets,  they  must  be  given  other  and  better,  as  well 
as  more  agreeable,  opportunities,  for  meeting  one  another,  and 
amusing  themselves  together. 

The  mixed  clubs  were,  of  course,  only  a  side  issue  of  the  work 
of  the  patrols.  What  they  saw  in  the  streets  and  the  pCiblic 
spaces  taught  them  how  much  women  could  do  in  the  way  of 
preventive  work  which  was  impossible  to  men.  This  the  public 
authorities  were  not  slow  to  recognise.  Selected  patrols  were 
asked  to  do  special  work  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  for  which 
they  were  paid.  Six  women  park-keepers  were  appointed  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  The  London  County  Council  employed 
women  patrols  to  work  in  the  open  spaces  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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The  movement  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even  to 
South  Africa.  In  several  provincial  towns  the  Watch  Committeo 
subsidised  the  patrol  movement,  or  appointed  women  police 
Speaking  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1915,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
work,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Edward  Henry,  expressed  his 
warm  approval  of  what  had  been  done,  and  said  that  it  was  the 
kindliness,  discretion,  and  tact  of  the  patrols  that  had  made  them 
so  successful  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  girls  and  the  respect 
of  their  men  friends.  He  hoped  that  their  work  would  not  cease 
with  the  war.  It  would  be  only  tedious  to  record  the  testimonies 
to  their  activities  that  came  in  from  all  sides,  from  police  con¬ 
stables  and  humble  men  and  women,  as  well  as  from  generals  and 
magistrates.  The  Chief  Commissioner  showed  his  confidence  in 
them  by  continually  entrusting  to  siiecially-selected  patrols  new 
and  responsible  paid  work.  They  were  sent  to  inspect  cinemas, 
and  were  employed  as  “  auxiliaries  to  the  police  ”  in  Hyde  Park. 
They  were  especially  helpful  in  persuading  young  girls  found 
under  dangerous  conditions  in  the  parks,  to  return  home,  and  so 
avoid  being  taken  to  the  police  station,  and  frequently  themselves 
accompanied  the  girls  to  their  homes.  On  one  occasion  two  women 
patrols  gave  courageous  assistance  to  a  police  constable  who  was 
assaulted  in  Hyde  Park  by  two  aliens,  and  for  this  they  received 
the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

But  extreme  caution  still  characterised  the  authorities  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces  in  any  steps  taken  in  entrusting  new 
work  to  the  patrols,  or  in  appointing  women  police.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  careful  to  treat  each  new’  move  as  an  experiment. 
Still  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  could  not  be  ignored  or  over¬ 
looked.  As  an  instance,  the  words  of  the  Australian  Provost  Marshal 
may  be  quoted.  He  wrote  expressing  great  appreciation  of  the 
activities  of  the  patrols  and  their  value  “to  a  certain  class  of  young 
w’omen  and  to  our  soldiers  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force  in 
London,  from  w’hom  I  have  on  frequent  occasions  received  appre¬ 
ciative  comments  regarding  the  special  patrol  work  undertaken  in 
this  district.”  In  1917  there  w’ere  eighty-five  special  patrols  work¬ 
ing  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  a  grant  of  £400  was  made  to  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers  for  their  training.  By  1918 
policewomen  had  been  appointed  in  twenty  provincial  centres. 
This  was  decided  progress,  but  yet,  in  comparison  to  the  need  and 
to  the  ground  to  be  covered,  it  seems  but  slow  and  timid.  Perhaps, 
how’ever,  many  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  movement  may 
be  grateful  that  progress  has  not  been  too  quick,  consider¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  getting  the  right  women  from  the  first- 
women  who  should  be  able  to  set  a  high  standard,  and  give  to  the 
new  force  true  ideals  and  a  sense  of  vocation. 
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to  '  In  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  trained  women  to  fill  these  new 
■  posts,  training  schools  for  women  police  and  patrols  w'ere  started 
at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  These  schools  recognised  from 
i  the  first  not  only  the  imiwrtance  of  giving  the  right  kind  of 
,  training  to  their  pupils,  but  also  the  perhaps  even  greater  import- 
:  ance  of  finding  the  right  kind  of  women  to  train.  The  attention 
given  to  the  training  of  patrol  leaders  helped  to  provide  a  class  of 
'  women  from  whom  future  policew’omen  could  be  chosen.  At  the 
same  time  emphasis  was  laid  upon  wdiat  experience  constantly 
=  demonstrated — the  difference  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  patrols 
'  and  policewomen,  and  the  need  for  both  types  of  workers. 

In  London  the  success  of  what  had  first  been  organised  by  an 
j  unofficial  body,  and  worked  on  a  voluntary  basis,  had  been  clearly 
^  shown,  and  in  1918  the  Chief  Commissioner  announced  his  inten- 
I  tion  of  taking  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  a  hundred  women  police  with  ten  sergeants,  a  superintendent, 
and  assistant  superintendent ;  this  to  be  done  at  first  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  These  women  iiolicc  were  now  to  be  trained  under  his  own 
supervision,  and  his  recognition  of  the  voluntary  patrols  in  the 
London  area  was  withdrawn,  since  he  wished  the  whole  matter 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  But  he  showed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  had  been  done  on  voluntary  lines  by  taking  as 
superintendent  of  the  new'  force  the  Supervisor  of  the  Special 
Patrols  who  had  been  employed  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  he 
asked  the  assistance  of  the  lady  who  had  done  the  most  to  organise 
the  whole  patrol  movement  on  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
the  new  |X)lice women. 

The  appointment  of  policewomen  has  advanced  slowly  through¬ 
out  the  country,  if  not  so  quickly  as  many  would  desire.  There  is 
still  much  opposition  and  prejudice  to  be  overcome.  The  number 
of  policewomen  is  still  far  too  small,  but  at  least  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

Alongside  of  the  work  of  women  patrols  initiated  by  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  another  organisation,  the 
Women  Police  Service,  has  been  w'orking  independently  to  secure 
the  apix>intment  of  w’omen  police.  This  service  has  not  obtained 
official  recognition  from  the  police  authorities.  They  have  probably 
not  desired  it  except  on  their  own  terms.  Their  object  has  been 
to  organise  a  force  to  undertake  “  work  which  cannot,  or  should 
not,  be  carried  out  by  the  male  police  ”  ;  and  they  have  believed, 
to  quote  their  own  words,  “  that  to  institute  a  class  of  ix)lice  patrols 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  work  behind  the  ordinary  constable,  with¬ 
out  initiative,  without  originality,  and  without  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  is  but  a  dangerous  instrument  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
male  police.”  It  is  not  worth  while  to  demonstrate,  as  might 
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easily  be  done,  the  way  in  which  patrols  have  shown  initiat‘.| 
and  originality;  it  is  enough  to  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the!  ne 
patrols,  and  the  women  police  w'ho  have  sprung  from  them,  haTel  th 
worked  with  the  police,  whilst  the  Women’s  Police  Service  haftl  op 
worked  independently  of  them,  and  that  both  alike  have  demon. I  an 
strated  the  need  for  women  police.  The  members  of  the  Women  I  h> 
Police  Service  have  received  a  good  training,  and  have  shown  |  k 
themselves  capable  of  filling,  many  resi)onsible  posts.  During  the  1  c 
w’ar  they  were  asked  to  undertake  jx)lice  work  in  the  munition  I  " 
factories,  where  they  gave  much  satisfaction,  and  they  have  been  I  tl 
appointed  as  policew'omen  in  various  cities.  Magistrates  have!  ii 
w'eloomed  their  help  in  caring  for  women  and  children  in  the  police  I  ^ 
courts.  Their  leaders  consider  it  to  be  of  immense  advantage  that  I  e 
they  have  w'orked  so  long  unofficially,  because  they  have  been!  1 
‘  ‘  freer  to  create  the  new  precedents  required  by  an  entirely  new  I  ' 
force  of  trained  officials.”  In  spite  of  some  difference  of  outlook,  I  ’ 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  wrorked  with  the  regular  police  I  ' 
and  those  who  have  w’orked  independently  of  them  is  very  similar,  I 
and  their  aspirations  for  the  future  are  much  the  same.  '  I 
Though  long  before  the  war  many  w’ere  convinced  of  the  I 
necessity  for  w’omen  police,  it  is  undoubtedly  war  conditions  that  I 
made  public  authorities  willing  to  apjx)int  them.  But  in  this,  as  I 
in  other  matters,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  in  times  of  peace  V 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  time  of  war.  What  was  done  under  the  I' 
necessity  of  w  ar  must  not  cease  in  the  time  of  pieace ;  the  real  need  ■' 
still  remains.  To  all  those  who  know%  and  wdio  have  observed  I 
wffiat  has  happ^ened,  the  need  for  women  ix)lice  has  been  amply  I 
proved.  It  has  been  showm  that  they  are  able  to  do  work,  ■ 
especially  of  a  preventive  kind,  wdiich  w’ould  be  impossible  for  I 
men.  Besides  this,  it  is  obvious  that  women  rather  than  men  I 
should  have  the  charge  of  women  and  children  in  the  police  I 
stations  and  the  courts,  and  that  it  should  be  their  duty  to  take  I 
the  evidence  and  depositions  of  women  and  children.  What  has  I 
been  already  done  shows  wdiat  an  immense  field  of  w'ork  lies  open  I 
to  women  police  in  the  future.  If  they  are  to  achieve  what  is  I 
hoped  from  them,  it  is  necessary  that  their  status  should  be  I 
assured,  that  they  should  have  the  same  rights  as  men  police,  I 
and  as  good  a  position  with  regard  to  pay  and  pensions.  Yet  the  I 
results  desired  will  not  be  realised  if  the  w’omen  are  to  be  mere  I 
copies  of  the  men  police.'  So  far,  in  every  sphere  of  public  service  I 
opened  to  women,  it  has  been  shown  that  much  that  they  have  ■ 
been  able  to  do  was  work  hitherto  left  undone,  the  need  for  I 
which  their  own  special  qualities  have  both  discovered  and  I 
enabled  them  to  carry  out.  Reason  has  already  been  shown  for  I 
believing  that  this  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  women  police.  I 
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But,  if  women  are  to  develop  their  own  particular  gifts  in  this 
new  service,  it  is  all  important  that  from  the  first  not  only  should 
the  right  women  be  chosen  for  it,  but  that,  though  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  male  police,  they  should  have  their  own  officers 
and  inspectors,  who  should  be  responsible  alone  to  those  in  the 
highest  authority.  There  are  many  problems  in  connexion  with  the 
future  development  of  the  work ;  these  must  be  thought  out  by 
men  and  women  together.  Committees  formed  of  both  men  and 
women  should  select  the  policewomen.  It  would  be  fatal  to  leave 
the  choice  of  them  to  men  only.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  other  appointments  that  certain  qualities  in  the 
women  candidates  predispose  men  in  their  favour,  whilst  other 
equally  inqwtant  qualities  together  with  various  defects  are  over¬ 
looked.  But,  seeing  that  policewomen  have  to  work  with  men,  it 
would  be  almost  equally  disastrous  to  leave  their  selection  to 
women  only ;  here  certainly  men  and  women  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  choice. 

The  same  considerations  should  rule  the  methods  of  training 
to  be  instituted.  The  latter  part  of  their  training  the  women 
should  certainly  receive  under  the  direction  of  the  fwlice  authori¬ 
ties,  and,  in  part  at  least,  together  with  the  men  constables.  But, 
considering  how’  new  the  whole  movement  is,  it  wmild  be  desirable, 
in  order  to  get  the  right  w'omcn  with  the  right  ideals,  that  some 
preliminary  training,  which  would  allow  for  the  testing  of 
character,  health,  capacity,  and  general  suitability,  should  be 
given  to  the  new  recruits  in  one  of  the  existing  women’s  training 
schools.  In  all  plans  for  future  development,  moreover,  one  great 
object  to  be  aimed  at  must  bo  full  co-operation  with  the  leaders 
of  the  existing  police  force.  We  need  to  avoid  nourishing  a 
feminine  and  a  male  point  of  view  in  this,  as  in  other  matters. 
There  may  be  changes  w’hich  many  desire  to  see  in  existing  police 
methods,  but  these  changes  wdll  not  best  be  secured  either  by 
active  opf)osition  or  by  hostile  criticism.  The  women  police 
must  not  come  in  primarily  with  a  desire  to  reform  and  disturb, 
but  with  a  desire  to  learn  and  to  co-operate.  To  a  certain  extent 
there  is  sure  to  be  difference  of  aim  and  outlook,  but  to  bring 
these  into  harmony  will  improve  the  work  of  all. 

There  will  be  differentiation  of  wnrk  not  only  betw’een  men  and 
women  police,  but  also  between  the  ipembers  of  the  female  force. 
Some  will  be  needed  specially  for  work  in  the  courts  and  the 
police  stations,  and  for  dealing  with  women  criminals.  Probably 
the  majority  wdll  be  concerned  with  preventive  work,  and  wnth 
what  may  well  be  called  welfare  work  in  the  streets  and  parks 
and  places  of  amusement  and  recreation. 

With  all  our  efforts,  little,  if  any,  progress  has  been  made  in 
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dealing  with  the  great  evil  of  prostitution.  Again  and  again  it 
has  been  shown  how  futile,  as  well  as  how  unjust,  are  the  methods 
which  have  been  used  to  put  down  solicitation.  We  are  slowly 
coming  to  understand  that  what  we  must  do  is  not  to  punish 
prostitutes,  nor  even  primarily  to  rescue  prostitutes,  but  to  prevent 
girls  from  becoming  prostitutes.  How  much  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  has  been  shown  already  by  women  patrols  and  police 
The  work  begun  on  a  voluntary  basis  during  the  years  of  war 
needs  to  be  made  (permanent,  and  to  be  continued  on  a  far  wider 
scale.  It  cannot  continue  to  be  voluntary  on  the  scale  that  is 
needed  for  efficiency,  though  the  official  workers  should  be 
associated  with  voluntary  workers  and  agencies  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
needed  now  quite  as  much  as  during  the  years  of  war.  Then  the 
excited  and  restless  conditions  that  prevailed  amongst  young  girls 
were  universally  recognised,  and  regarded  as  a  i^rodiict  of  the  war. 
Probably  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  people  hoix}d  that  with  the 
coming  of  peace,  we  should  return  to  the  old  conditions,  not  that 
any  thinking  person  can  have  considered  these  to  be  satisfactory. 
But  we  need  now  to  face  the  fact  that  the  war  has  produced  a 
new’  type  of  girl,  absolutely  indei>endent,  very  often  wild  and  un¬ 
disciplined.  She  laughs  and  screams  about  the  streets  and  is  ready 
to  defy  authority  ;  she  has  shown  herself  addicted  to  petty  thieving 
of  many  kinds ;  she  is  eager  for  any  fun  and  nonsense.  But  she 
is  good-natured,  responsive  to  affection  and  kindness  shown  in  the 
right  way.  There  is  splendid  material  in  her.  These  girls  may 
easily  be  turned  into  criminals  or  professional  prostitutes  by 
unwdse  treatment.  The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  hoys,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  dealing  with  them,  too,  w’omen  jwlice  may  prove 
full  of  resource  and  understanding.  But  we  need  a  new  }ioint  of 
view'.  It  is  useless  to  go  on  talking  the  old  platitudes  about  the 
home,  and  keeping  young  people  out  of  the  streets.  The  home  in¬ 
fluence  and  training  is  more  needed  than  ever,  but  it,  too,  must 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  must  be  a  training 
for  independence.  We  must  give  up  our  belief  in  restriction  and 
punishment  as  the  cure  for  our  social  evils.  We  must  learn  to 
believe  in  life.  It  is  the  desire  for  a  full  and  free  life  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  so  much  of  the  wild  and  foolish  conduct  of  the  young. 
What  w’e  have  to  do  .is  to  provide  channels  for  the  expression  of 
that  life,  not  to  repress  it.  We  cannot  keep  the  young  out  of  the 
streets ;  we  should  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  we  can  make  the  streets 
safe  for  them ;  we  can  see  that  the  places  of  recreation  in  w'hich 
they  find  vent  for  their  superfluous  energy  or  their  desire  for  a 
fuller  experience  of  life,  are  kept  sweet  and  wholesome.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  make  a  full  and  free  life  possible  for  all,  in  the  streets 
and  places  of  amusement,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
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To  realise  this  great  aim,  it  seems  but  a  very  humble  beginning 
to  work  for  the  appointment  of  women  police  under  right  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  the  right  sort.  But  the  experience  of  what  they  have 
been  able  to  do  in  small  numbers,  scattered  here  and  there,  under 
’  exceptionally  dithcult  circumstances,  is  enough  to  justify  a  hope 
■  that  they  may  do  much  in  the  future.  We  must  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
j  We  need,  as  has  already  been  said,  above  all,  to  get  from  the  first 
i  the  right  kind  of  women.  If  to  do  their  work  well  they  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  profession,  they  must  enter  upon  it  as  a  vocation 
if  they  are  to  realise  what  we  hope  from  them.  The  professional 
spirit  must  not  stifle  or  restrict  the  higher  aim.  It  was  no  doubt 
easier  to  arouse  the  sense  of  vocation  during  the  time  of  war  than 
it  is  now,  when  the  great  strain  of  the  past  years  leaves  all  with 
a  longing  for  relief  from  exertion  and  anxiety.  We  have  to 
learn  that  the  needs  of  peace  are  as  great  as  the  needs  of  war, 
that  it  is  our  neglect  of  them,  our  slackness  in  meeting  them,  that 
is  the  cause  of  war  itself,  as  well  as  of  all  other  evils.  Here  is  a 
great  opfwrtunity  of  service  open  to  women ;  it  is  full  of  possible 
dangers  and  risks.  The  new  w’oraen  police  may  become  only  poor 
and  feeble  replicas  of  the  men,  putting  no  thought,  no  devotion 
into  their  work,  doing  it  only  for  a  livelihood.  But  the  work  done 
by  women  during  the  war — above  all,  the  spirit  in  which  many  of 
them  did  it — encourages  the  expectation  that  we  shall  not  look 
in  vain  for  the  women  w’ho  are  to  help  to  make  the  conditions 
of  life  bright  and  wholesome  for  the  young,  to  save  those  who  are 
in  perilous  places,  and  to  restore  those  who  have  gone  under  in 
the  struggle  with  temptation  and  adversity. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  right  women  should  be 
appointed,  but  that  they  should  work  under  right  conditions.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  look  into  the 
whole  matter.  It  has  received  evidence  from  those  who  in 

I  different  ways  and  sometimes  with  different  ideals  have  worked 
for  women  police.  At  the  time  of  writing,  its  report  has  not  yet 
;  been  issued,  but  we  look  with  hope  and  confidence  to  its  recom- 
>  mendations,  whilst  we  believe  that  there  will  still  be  need  for  those 
*  who  realise  the  possibilities  of  the  movement  to  watch  over  and 
I  further  its  future  development. 


Louise  Creighton. 


THE  FOOL  OF  TIME. 


You  who  sit  apart,  remote  and  cool, 

Like  some  wliite  lily  wan  iii)on  a  pool. 

Hearing  the  clapi^er  voice  of  Time  that  cries, 

Bidding  you  hug,  as  misers  hug  their  pence. 

Your  continence. 

Bidding  you  veil  desire  behind  quiet  eyes — 

0,  sweet,  be  wise 

Lest  Time  should  fool  you  with  his  fawning  lies. 

Time  is  a  pedlar  full  of  gipsy  cunning. 

With  honeyed  lips. 

Saying  :  “  To-morrow  you  shall  spend 
“Withouten  end, 

“  Spill  out  your  treasure, 

“  Heaped  up,  heaped  up,  and  brimming  o’er  full  measure, 
“To-morrow — sweets  grow  sweeter  with  long  sunning”.. 
And  so  the  treasure  slips 

From  your  slack  hand  to  Time’s  crooked  finger-tips. 

Put  on  the  motley,  fool,  and  wear 
The  faded  garland  on  your  faded  hair. 

Jingle  your  bauble,  chastity,  hung  round 
With  little  gilded  bells  that  make  a  sound 
More  sad  than  tears  :  writhe  your  gums  bare  of  tooth, 
Twitch  your  old  bones  to  make  a  jest  for  Time, 

Time  who  has  dimmed  the  crystal  of  your  youth, 
Filched  the  quintessence  of  your  roses. 

Shuttered  your  soul  in  blank  conventual  closes. 

And  drowned  your  ecstasy  in  doggerel  rhyme. 

Time  has  the  best  of  you  :  for  all  your  treasure 
He  trades  a  rosary  of  drabs  and  greys. 

Count  out  at  leisure 

The  tale  of  empty  nights  and  empty  days.... 

Back  to  your  calling,  fool,  set  every  bell 
Merrily  jingling  :  what  though  secret  fires 
Of  your  aborted  passions  and  desires 

Consume  you?  None  can  tell. 

Poor  fool,  your  motley  hides  the  pangs  of  Hell. 

Phyllis  Marks. 


THE  CRISIS  IX  JAPAN. 


TcBiSG  the  spring  of  this  year  sensational  reports  were  current 
that  a  serious  i)olitical  crisis  had  developed  in  Japan,  and  there 
ffere  rumours,  not  without  some  effect  on  the  Stock  Exchanges 
in  Xew  York  and  elsewhere,  that  this  crisis  was  intensified  by 
(mve  financial  and  industrial  trouble,  owing  to  labour  unrest  and 
excessive  speculation.  There  were  elements  of  truth  in  both 
'reports  and  rumours;  there  was  a  political  crisis,  there  were 
i  strikes,  and  there  were  signs  of  the  collapse  of  the  “boom  ”  which 
j  Japan  had  experienced  from  the  Great  War.  Yet,  speaking 
!  generally,  the  significance  of  the  situation  thus  disclosed  was 
i  much  exaggerated  in  the  West,  which  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  too 
deeply  concerned  with  matters  nearer  home  to  be  able  to  weigh 
■  the  news  properly,  and  in  which,  in  any  case,  knowledge  of  Japan 
was  singularly  imperfect,  particularly  with  respect  to  her  domestic 
politics.  Thus  the  event  w’hich  more  than  anything  else  impressed 
the  West — namely,  the  summary  dissolution  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
!  by  the  Emperor  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hara,  the  Prime  Minister — 

I  was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  crisis  must  be  exceedingly 
i  grave;  but  such  a  summary  dissolution  was  nothing  new,  even 
in  the  short  political  history  of  modem  Japan ,  and  it  was  easy 
to  attribute  to  it  an  importance  that  it  did  not  in  point  of  fact 
possess.  What  made  the  mistake  more  natural  was  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Diet  w  as  preceded  by  demonstrations  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  rioting  in  Tokyo ;  these  affairs  were  very 
local,  being  confined  practically  to  the  capital  and  one  or  two 
other  large  towns ;  the  country  as  a  whole  remained  unaffected. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  there  w'as  not  unrest  in  Japan. 
There  was  and  there  is  unrest  in  Japan  ;  it  w’ould  be  most  strange 
were  it  otherwise ;  like  other  lands,  Japan  cannot  but  feel  the 
influence  of  the  great  movements  that  are  sweeping  over  the 
world,  though  she  feels  them  perhaps  a  good  deal  less  than  do 
most  countries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  is  still  new 
at  the  game,  and  that  Japanese  politics  should  not  be  considered 
in.  terms  of  British  or  Western  politics.  Half  a  century  has 
scarcely  passed  since  feudalism  was  abolished,  and  it  was  not  till 
1889  that  the  Japanese  Constitution  was  officially  promulgated, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Diet  taking  place  late  in  the  following 
year.  Japan’s  parliamentary  history,  therefore,  extends  only 
over  the  last  thirty  years,  and  during  this  period  it  has  continued 
to  be  directed  in  large  measure  by  wffiat  may  be  called  the  feudal 
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tradition,  as  embodied  in  the  Genro  or  Elder  Statesmen 
have  no  place  under  the  Constitution,  but  who  have  been  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country,  making  and  unmaking  Prime  Ministetj 
and  Cabinets,  and  getting  the  Emperor  to  dissolve  the  Diet  as 
it  seemed  to  be  best  to  them.  Originally  the  Genro  consisted  of 
a  small  number  of  the  clan  or  feudal  leaders,  who  were  highio 
the  confidence  of  the  late  Emperor,  ^lutsuhito.  At  present  as 
for  some  time  past,  this  autocratic  power  is  vested  practically  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  Prince  Yamagata,  though  there  are  ow 
or  two  other  members  of  the  Genro.  The  prince,  who  is  of  the 
Choshu  clan  and  virtual  head  of  the  army,  is  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  and  what  will  happen  when  in  the  course  of  nature  he 
disappears  from  the  scene  oi>ens  up  a  field  of  interesting  specula¬ 
tion,  for  no  one  stands  out  prominently  as  his  probable  successor, 
It  may  be  that  it  is  right  here,  as  Americans  would  say,  that  the 
Diet  will  come  into  its  own. 

Controlled  in  the  last  resort  by  the  Genro,  the  Diet  has  so  far 
not  been  a  real  Parliament — that  is,  one  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible — but  it  has  increasingly  tried  to  assert  itself. 
Its  composition  is  twofold.  There  is  an  Upper  House,  or  House 
of  Peers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  descendants  of  the  old  feudal 
chiefs  of  Japan,  the  others  being  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for 
meritorious  services,  or  elected  by  and  from  among  those  paying 
the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes.  The  Upjoer  House 
has  nearly  400  members,  but  not  all  of  them  are  life-members, 
a  considerable  proportion  having  seven-year  terms.  Arid  then 
there  is  a  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Pepresentatives,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  according  to  the  Electoral  I^aw,  which  has 
already  been  revised  more  than  once.  It  was  in  connection  with 
a  further  projwsed  revision  that  the  political  crisis  arose,  but, 
before  proceeding  to  consider  this,  and  see  it  in  its  true  perspec¬ 
tive,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  certain  political 
development  of  Japan,  in  spite  of,  and  to  some  extent  even 
because  of,  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  Diet  by  the  Genro. 
As  time  has  gone  on  since  the  establishment  of  the  Diet,  and 
especially  since  the  accession  of  the  pi’esent  Emperor,  Yoshihito, 
the  many  thou.sands  of  Japanese  who,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
have  been  educated  at  universities  and  high  schools,  have  taken 
an  ever  keener  interest  in  politics,  and  have  made  their  influence 
felt  in  the  national  life.  In  a  measure  education  has  broken  doirn 
the  line  that  separated  clan  from  clan,  and  the  clan  spirit  is  no 
longer  as  strong  as  it  was.  Japan  also  has  become  a  land  of 
newspapers,  which  are  not  without  some  voice  in  her  affairs,  and 
public  opinion — a  thing  unknown  to  feudal  Japan — has  become 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  more  and  more  seriously.  lA'en  when 
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the  Genro  act  in  opposition  to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will , 
they  generally  ease  the  situation  by  making  some  concession, 
though  it  is  apt  to  be  more  apparent  than  actual.  Thus,  if  the 
result  of  the  recent  General  Election  had  been  less  of  a  success 
for  the  Government  than  it  was,  the  Genro  might  have  replaced 
Mr.  Hara,  the  Prime  Minister,  by  some  other  politician,  and  so 
have  seemed  to  bow  to  the  verdict  of  the  polls. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  political  struggle  centring 
round  the  Diet  has  exhibited  several  phases,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  seen  in  1916.  In  that  year  Marquis  (better 
known  in  the  West  as  (^ount)  Okuma  resigned  the  Premiership, 
'in  politics  he  was  accounted  a  Liberal — Liberalism  in  Japan  is 
.something  very  different  from  Liberalism  in  Western  countries 
-but  he  had  received  his  post  as  Prime  Minister  from  the  Genro 

■  in  the  usual  way.  On  his  retirement  from  office  he  recommended 
!  to  the  Genro  as  his  successor  Viscount  Kato,  his  most  distin- 
jguished  disciple.  Kato  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  his  Cabinet, 

I  had  many  supiwrters  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  country,  and  had 
I  previously  been  Ambassador  at  London.  The  suggestion  that  he 
’  should  become  Prime  Minister  was  acceptable  to  most  of  the 
i  Japanese.  The  Genro,  however,  disapproved,  and,  ignoring 
!  Okuma’s  recommendation,  gave  the  Premiership  to  Viscount 

(afterwards  Count)  Tcrauchi,  one  of  Japan’s  foremost  soldiers  and 
(otherwise  an  able  man,  who  formed  a  Government  that  left  Kata 
out  in  the  cold.  Terauchi’s  appointment  by  the  Genro  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  most  marked  way  the  fact  that  the  Diet  had  no  voice 
1  in  the  business.  Resentment  was  shown  in  the  Diet.  Early  in 
^  1917,  Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki,  Minister  of  Justice  under  Okuma  and 
(  something  of  a  Radical,  wuth  Mr.  Takashi  Inukai,  the  leader  of 
j  theKokuminto  or  National  Party,  raised  in  the  Diet  the  question 
j  of  the  resjwnsibility  of  the  Government  to  Parliament,  the  blow 
i  being  aimed  at  the  Genro. 

i  At  that  time  the  chief  political  parties  were  the  Seiyukai,  suj)- 
;  porting  Terauchi ;  the  Kenseikai,  who  followed  Kato;  and  the 
j  Kokuniinto,  the  first  having  a  preponderance  over  the  other 
i  parties  separately,  but  not  w’hen  •  these  w’ere  combined  and 
I  strengthened  by  members  of  other  groups.  So  strong  a  com- 
:  Mnation  was  formed  under  Kato  and  Inukai  that  rather  than  face 

■  an  adverse  vote  Terauchi  asked  the  Emperor — this  is  the  formula 
covering  in  this  matter  the  appeal  to,  and  the  intervention  of,  the 

;  Genro— to  dissolve  the  Diet ;  and  the  Emperor  did  dissolve  it. 
I  Then  ensued  a  General  Election,  in  which  Terauchi  secured  a 
^  majority,  the  figures  being  :  Seiyukai,  160 ;  Kenseikai,  116 ; 
Kokuminto,  35;  Shinseikai  or  New  Party,  55;  Independents,  15. 
Terauchi  had  a  majority,  but  it  was  a  precarious  one,  and  he 
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resigned  on  September  21st,  1918,  his  successor — who  wag  d 
course,  appointed  by  the  Genro — being  Mr.  Kei  Hara,  thepre^ut 
Prime  Minister.  It  is^  not  easy  to  describe  the  differences  that 
mark  off  the  Japanese  political  parties  from  each  other,  except  b 
saying  that  the  parties  are  associated  with  personalities,  \ritt 
individual  leaders  like  Hara  and  Kato,  rather  than  with  principfe 
The  Seiyukai,  sometimes  styled  th*e  Constitutional,  Party  wji 
founded  by  Prince  Ito  about  tw^enty  years  ago.  After  the  deatl 
of  that  statesman,  to  whom  Japan  owed  so  much,  Marquis  Saionji 
became  its  head,  and  when  he  resigned  in  1914  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hara.  The  Seiyukai  has  always  b^en  the  most  important 
political  organisation- in  Japan,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Conservative  element  in  the  State.  It  is  not  so  strong  in  the 
urban  as  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Kenseikai  is  composed  o( 
various  political  groups  under  the  leadership  of  Kato,  and  1 
it  is  often  called  the  Kato  Party ;  its  strength  lies  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  and  it  may  be  looked  on  as  forming  the  0] 
tion.  Nominally  the  Seiyukai  men  are  “Liberal”  Constitu¬ 
tionalists,  but  they  are  largely  militaristic  ;  Hara  is  an  Imperialist. 
The  Kenseikai  men  are  Kadicals  of  sorts;  drawing  their  strength 
from  the  industrial  centres,  they  concentrate  their  attention 
the  economic  side  of  Japan’s  life,  and  are  industrial  rather  t 
militaristic  expansionists.  The  Kokuminto  men  are  of  a  deeper 
Radical  shade,  and  may  perhaps  be  designated  Progressives.  The 
Shinseikai  and  the  smaller  groups  are  more  indefinite.  But,  to 
whatever  party  Japanese  politicians  may  belong,  they  one  and  all 
put  an  intensive  nationalism  above  everything  else. 

As  regards  the  political  parties  of  Japan,  the  above  is  a  mere 
sketch.  Much  information  with  resp>ect  to  their  origins,  histori, 
and  aims  is  open  to  the  public  in  four  recent  works,  which  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  everyone  interested  in  the  Far  East  and 
its  problems.  They  are  Japan  at  the  Crossroads ,  by  A.  M.  Pooley, 
1917 ;  The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  by  A.  J.  Brown,  1919; 
Modern  Japan,  by  W.  M.  McGovern,  1920  ;  and  Japanese  Foreign 
Policies^  by  Mr.  Pooley,  1920.  These  books  are  written  by  first¬ 
hand  observers,  and  are  characterised  by  competence  and  candour. 
Mr.  McGovern’s  presents  in  a  highly  condensed  but  admirably 
arranged  form  the  story  of  Japan’s  rise  to  greatness,  and  indicates 
very  clearly  her  position,  political  and  otherwise,  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  A  slip  in  the  matter  of  dates  in  this  volume  should, 
however,  be  corrected — 1916  (page  72,  etc.),  instead  of  1915,  is 
given  as  the  year  in  which  Japan  coerced  China  into  accepting 
certain  of  the  famous  “Twenty-one  Demands”  she  had  pressed 
on  Yuan  Shih-kai.  In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  Hara 
to  the  Premiership  by  the  Genro,  Mr.  McGovern  remarks  that 
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jjara  had  remained  a  commoner,  and,  “as  he  was  the  first  com- 
„,oner  to  become  Prime  ^Minister,  he  could  on  this  account  be 
nit  forward  as  a  democrat,  no  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  fact 
•hat  he  had  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Terauchi  Cabinet.” 

Succeeding  to  Terauchi’s  insecure  majority  in  the  Diet,  Kara 
had  no  easy  task,  but  for  the  nonce  the  strife  of  parties  w’as 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  suffrage  question,  the  Opposition 
,!aniouring  for  adult  male  suffrage — Japanese  women  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Now,  several  changes  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  franchise,  and  each  change  had  made  the 
franchise  wider.  Originally  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
fontatives  were  elected  by  all  males  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  paid  fifteen  yen,  or  rather  more  than  thirty  shillings, 
annually  in  direct  taxes — that  is,  in  land  tax  and  income  tax — 
and  who  had  been  resident  in  any  given  electoral  district  for  a 
specified  time.  In  response  to  an  agitation  for  a  less  restricted 
franchise,  the  payment  that  qualified  was  reduced  to  ten  yen, 
or  about  a  pound  sterling ;  but  this  concession  was  considered 
inadequate,  and  the  agitation,  after  being  quieted  for  a  time, 
broke  out  again.  There  were  then  about  a  million  and  a  half 
men  of  twenty-five  and  upwards  entitled  to  vote.  The  next 
change  in  the  franchise,  which  went  into  effect  under  the  Hara 
Government  in  1919,  added  a  million  voters  to  the  electoral  rolls, 
by  decreasing  the  financial  qualification  to  three  yen,  or  six 
shillings,  and  the  residential  qualification  to  six  months.  Simul¬ 
taneously  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  was  raised  from  381  to  464.  This  w’as  a  very  large  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Lower 
House;  but  the  Opposition  still  deemed  it  insufficient,  and  the 
movement  developed  into  a  demand  for  adult  male  suffrage,  with 
a  lowered  age  qualification.  In.  the  course  of  last  winter  the 
leaders  of  the  Kenseikai  and  the  Kokuminto  came  together  with 
a  view  to  organising  a  compact  drive  in  the  Diet  in  favour  of 
adult  male  suffrage,  and  a  combination  was  formed,  though  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  age  qualification — 
whether  it  should  be  twenty-one  or  even  under.  The  Hara 
Government,  which  continued  to  have  the  support  of  the  Seiyukai, 
lemporised.  It  admitted  that  as  a  principle  adult  male  suffrage 
was  a  good  thing,  but  it  suggested  that  the  time  had  not  come 
to  apply  it  in  Japan.  It  pointed  out — what  wms  perfectly  true — 
that  there  had  just  been  a  wdde  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
it  asked  if  the  path  of  wisdom  did  not  lie  in  seeing  how  that 
extension  worked  out  in  practice  before  making  the  much  bigger 
experiment.  It  also  maintained  that  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
adult  male  suffrage  was  a  revision  of  the  Electoral  Law  for  the 
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Prefectural  Assemblies — these  are  more  or  less  analogous  to  the 
British  County  Councils. 

But  the  demand  persisted  and  grew  stronger  in  the  Diet,  anj 
demonstrations  in  its  support  were  held  in  Tokyo  and  other  cities 
In  some  places  there  were  tumultuous  scenes.  In  the  West  the 
idea  is  general  that  the  Japanese  are  by  nature  a  calm,  unemo. 
tional,  stoical  people,  hut  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  they  are  realh 
an  excitable  race,  and  their  restraint,  which  outsiders  mistake 
for  imperturbability,  is  acquired  by  precept,  example,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  McGovern  notes  in  his  book  that  the  Japanese  pride  them, 
selves  upon  easily  aroused  sentiments  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
the  emotional  appreciation  of  beauty.  “A  Japanese  audience  will 
be  moved  to  tears  by  a  pathetic  ballad  or  visibly  thrilled  bv  a 
tale  of  glorious  conflict.”  In  politics,  at  any  rate,  tjjey  show  on 
occasion  no  great  self-control,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  suffrage 
demonstrations  were  noisy  affairs.  More  serious  was  the  position 
of  the  Kara  Government  in  the  Diet.  Mr.  Hara  denounced  the 
suffrage  agitation  as  stirring  up  dangerous  extremist  elements; 
but  this  charge  was  bitterly  resented,  and,  in  fact,  Japai)  is 
singularly  free  from  such  elements — for  instance,  a  distinctivek 
Labour  movement  is  only  just  beginning,  and  all  reports  of  a 
widespread  Bolshevist  movement  may  be  disregarded.  So  strong 
was  the  support  for  adult  male  suffrage  in  the  Diet  that  Hara 
realised  that  he  would  be  beaten  if  the  matter  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  he  obviated  this  disaster  for  himself,  his  Government, 
and  his  party  by  a  coup  d'etat,  just  as  his  predecessor  Terauchi 
had  done.  He  called  in  the  veto  of  the  Genro  by  obtaining  from 
the  Emperor  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  with  a  "General 
Election  to  follow  shortly.  The  thing  caused  a  sensation,  but 
nothing  was  left  to  the  suffrage  stalwarts  but  to  go  quietly  home. 
This  all  took  place  towards  th^  end  of  February  last. 

The  crisis  was,  of  course,  not  resolved  ;  the  issue  was  merely 
postponed.  The  question  had  been  referred  to  the  people— to  | 
the  electorate,  to  the  new  electorate  of  the  two  and  a  half  million 
voters  under  the  last  revision  (promulgated  May  22nd,  1919)  of 
the  Electoral  Law.  The  result  appeared  to  be  doubtful.  Not  a 
few  Japanese  thought  that  Kato’s  contention  that  the  country 
wanted  adult  male  suffrage  would  be  justified.  To  add  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  outlook,  Japan  was  entering  on  that  period  of 
industrial  and  financial  depression  from  which  she  has  not  yet 
emerged,  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  of  which  the  Japanese 
have  just  as  much  as  other  peoples,  not  to  put  some  part  at  least 
of  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Government,  though  the 
Government  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The  war  had  greatly 
enriched  Japan.  She  had  accumulated  an  enormous  stock  of 
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^  Ij  -a  British  banker,  speaking  the  other  day,  placed  it  at 
Il80 000,000  (which  is  perhaps  too  high  a  figure).  Not  only  had 
l',e  made  and  sold  munitions  in  vast  quantities,  but  she  had 
.come  one  of  the  leading  general  merchants  of  the  world, 
■  larking  her  shops  and  her  factories,  and  supplying  all  kinds  of 
.  ramodities  to  countries  with  which  she  had  never  traded  before 
•j  any  extent,  such  as  Australia.  Her  farmers,  hitherto  poor, 
grown  comparatively  wealthy  owing  to  the  high  prices  they 
ifniiK'd  for  their  rice  and  silk.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  and  inflation  and  profiteering.  The  reaction,  which 
in  the  first  place  was  due  to  natural  causes,  began  to  make  itself 
felt  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
marked  as  the  months  went  past.  ,  It  was  not  so  much  because  the 
making  and  selling  of  munitions  came  to  an  end,  though  this  had 
Its  due  effect.  It  was  very  much  more  because  of  the  contraction 
of  general  trade;  to  take  the  instance  quoted  above,  Australia  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  buy  Japanese  goods.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  trade  was  seen  to  be  temporary — the  Japanese 
merchants  had  been  too  sanguine,  had  over-built  and  over-stocked. 
Hence  the  economic  crisis,  which  still  persists,  but  which  time 
will  resolve.  It  was  expected  to  tell  against  the  Hara  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  polls,  but  it  was  not  so  severe  then  as  afterwards. 

Other  great  questions  that  deeply  interest  Japan,  such  as 
Siberia,  to  say  nothing  of  China,  played  a  part  in  the  General 
Election.  When  Japan  first  thought  of  sending  a  military  expe¬ 
dition  into  Siberia  most  of  her  people  believed  that  the  result  of 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  the  annexation  of  large  parts  of  that 
country,  and  they  were  greatly  disappointed  when  the  action  of 
the  United  States,  in  imposing  disinterestedness  on  the  Allies, 
Japan  particularly  included,  forbade  any  prospect  of  this  fulfil- 
menf.  What  was  the  real  mind  of  Japan,  at  all  events  of  mili¬ 
taristic  Japan,  with  respect  to  the  expedition  she  sent  under 
General  Oi  to  Siberia  in  1918,  has  been  showm  in  Colonel  John 
Ward’s  notable  book.  With  the  Die-Hards  in  Siberia,  published 
two  or  three  months  ago.  But  when  the  Armistice  brought  the 
War  to  an  end,  and  was  followed  by  the  events  of  1919  in  the 
Russian  Far  East,  the  Japanese  people  thought  they  had  gained 
nothing  in  Siberia,  and  many  of  them  denounced  the  Government 
accordingly.  The  expedition  had  been  sent  out  under  the  Terau- 
chi  Government,  but  it  had  been  continued  under  the  Hara 
Government,  and  its  apparent  want  of  success  w’as  exploited  by 
the  Opposition,  Viscount  Kato  speaking  very  strongly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  party — the  industrial  element  in  the  great  towns — 
Diade  a  special  charge  against  the  Government,  declaring  that  it 
W  spent  two  hundred  millions  of  yen  (^620,000,000)  in  Siberia, 
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and  in  return  had  obtained  nothing.  The  present  jX)licy  of  i 
buffer  East  Siberian  State  had  not  been  adumbrated  then,  but  it 
was  hinted  at  before  the  General  Election  took  place.  For  a  time 
however,  the  opponents  of  the  Kara  Government  made  capital  oat 
of  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Siberian  ex^jedition.  Besides  Siberia 
there  was  the  question  of  China  to  divide  the  votes  of  the  elec¬ 
torate — this  perennial  question  of  China  as  presented  by  the  varioas 
schools  of  Japanese  political  opinion.  The  General  Election  icoj 
held  early  in  May,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  victory  of  tlie 
Government,  which  carried  about  280  seats  out  of  the  464  created 
by  the  revised  Electoral  Law  of  1919.  Both  the  Kenseikai  and 
the  Kokuminto  lost  ground,  while  the  other  political  groups,  in- 
eluding  the  Independents,  were  reduced  in  strength.  In  the 
country  districts  the  people  took  very  little  interest  in  the  adult 
male  suffrage  question,  and  voted  solidly  against  the  Opix)sitioD, 
which  even  in  the  urban  districts,  where  it  was  most  powerful, 
made  no  great  gains,  the  returns  giving  40  seats  to  the  Seiyukai.as 
against  36  to  the  Kenseikai,  15  to  the  Kokuminto,  and  20  to  the 
Independents. 

The  two  things  that  are  evident  from  the  voting  are  that  Vis¬ 
count  Kato  was  mistaken  in  believing  the  Japanese  as  a  whole 
wanted  adult  male  suffrage,  and  that  the  Hara  Government  is  in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  it  was  before.  Though  it  will  not 
do  to  say  that  Liberalism  has  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  for  Japanese 
Liberalism  is,  it  must  be  repeated,  not  pure  and  simple  Liberal¬ 
ism,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  General  Election  is  that  the  mili¬ 
taristic — this  word  is  used  advisedly  in  preference  to  military- 
element  is  confirmed  in  its  ascendancy  in  Japan.  Whether  if 
Kato  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority  at  the  polls,  he  wouW 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Genro  to  form  a  Government  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate,  but  if  he  had  jjeen 
permitted  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  general  lines  of  his 
policy  would,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  have  differed iu 
essentials  from  those  pursued  by  Hara.  To  put  it  in  another 
way  :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  if  Kato,  instead  of  Terauchi, 
had  succeeded  Okuma  as  Prime  Minister,  his  policy  would  have 
been  much  more  “Liberal”  than  that  of  Terauchi  and  Hara 
proved  to  bis.  The  Genro  would  have  seen  to  that.  Some  writers 
about  Japan  appear  to  think  that  at  present,  a  sort  of  diarchy 
governs  her — the  Genro,  with  the  Array  and  Navy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Government,  with  the  Diplomatic  Ser¬ 
vice — the  one  with  a  definite  “forw’ard”  policy  which  the  other 
is  kept  busy  explaining,  smoothing  over,  apologising  for,  or  seem¬ 
ingly  discrediting,  and  even  repudiating.  There  is  in  reality  no 
such  diarchy,  for  Japan  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  autocracy,  and 
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the  triunipli  of  Hara  and  his  party  but  emphasises  this  fact. 
So  far  as  it  is  sincere  the  movement  to  make  the  Diet  a  true  Par¬ 
liament  with  the  Government  responsible  to  it  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  negligible ;  the  movement  may  hope  for  success  some  day,  but 
that  day  is  not  yet,  and  this  the  more  because,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  most  of  the  Japanese,  the  autocracy  is  conspicuously  a 
success  in  the  w’orld  that  lies  outside  Japan.  After  all,  the  domes- 
Itic  politics  of  Japan  are  the  sole  concern  of  Japan;  it  is  in  her 
foreign  policy  that  she  moves  out  into  the  open  and  becomes  the 
subject  of  general  discussion,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  most  recent  and  in  some  ways  most  striking 
development  of  that  policy  is  seen  in  Siberia. 

In  an  article  entitled  “The  Situation  in  the  Far  East,”  which 
was  contributed  to  the  March  number  of  this  Review  by  the 
writer,  attention  was  drawm  to  the  fact  that  while  buffer  States 
between  Western  Europe  and  Soviet  Russia  had  come  into 
existence,  there  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  Cauca¬ 
sian  republics,  no  buffer  States  between  the  Soviets  and  their 
neighbours  in  Asia.  This  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  the  case,  for 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  sprung  into  being 
an  East  Siberian  State,  consisting  of  the  Russian  provinces  of  the 
Far  East — all  the  territory  east  of  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Pacific,  and 
this  change  has  been  brought  about  under  the  auspices  of  Japan. 
The  first  public  intimation  of  Japan’s  desire  for  the  formation  of 
this  buffer  State  came  from  Washington  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  reason  given  for  this  desire  was  that  Japan  was 
deeply  concerned  at  the  rapid  Western  spread  of  Bolshevism,  the 
word  “Western”  here  being  used  in  the  sense  of  West  of  Japan,  as 
the  Asiatic  continent  is.  In  Japan,  the  opinion  appeared  to 
.prevail  that  the  Japanese  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Siberia 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  troops  of  the  rest  of  the  Allies  were 
being  or  had  been  withdrawn.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Japanese 
Press,  though  there  was  some  suspicion  that  the  newspapers  had 
been  secretly  mobilised  in  order  to  screen  the  intentions  and  aims  of 
Japan  from  Europe  and  America.  Then  conflicts  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  Siberia  and  the  Reds,  attended 
with  much  bloodshed,  and  the  Japanese,  instead  of  retiring,  were 
reinforced  and  strengthened  their  hold  on  the  country.  Vladi¬ 
vostok  was  occupied,  arid  its  revolutionary  forces  disarmed.  In 
the  third  week  of  April,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ofice  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  action  in  Siberia  had  no  political 
significance,  because  Japan  sought  neither  political  influence  nor 
territory  in  Siberia.  In  Peking,  however,  it  was  said  that  Japan 
was  preparing  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  whole  vast  Trans- 
haikal  region,  and  that,  indifferent  to  the  displeasure  of  China,  she 
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was  seizing  on  points  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  in  Norti 
Manchuria,  so  as  to  secure  her  communications — North  Maa  ' 
churia,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  in  the  Russian  sphere,  and  Soiitli 
Manchuria  in  the  Japanese  prior  to  the  Great  War.  i 

Little  information  filtered  through  to  the  West  from  Siberia 
itself,  but  gradually  it  was  understood  that  some  kind  of  State 
not  in  direct  connection  with  the  Soviet  Russia  of  Lenin  ani 
Trotsky,  w’as  in  process  of  formation,  and  that  the  Japanese  ii 
Siberia  were  regarding  it  benevolently.  On  May  11,  General  Oi 
in  chief  command  of  the  Japanese  Siberian  troops,  issued  a  public 
statement,  in  which,  after  saying  that  Japan  entertained  no  terri¬ 
torial  ambition  with  respect  to  Siberia,  he  observed  : — 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Japan  cannot  view  with 
equanimity  the  establishment  in  her  neighbourhood  of  a  political 
entity  (the  Bolshevist  Government),  whose  doctrine  is  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  prejudicial  to  the  general 
peace  of  the  world.  It  was  particularly  feared,  he  continued,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Bolsheviks  would  be  quickly  felt  in  IManchuria 
and  Korea.  He  desired  to  make  it  very  clear  that  now  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  was  about  to  be  completed, 
the  Japanese  were  prepared  to  evacuate  Siberia  so  soon  as  con¬ 
ditions  were  stabilised — when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
threatening  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  when  the  safety  of  the 
persons  and  properties  of  Japanese  residents  was  assured.  He 
added  that  wdiile  the  Japanese  were  sincerely  desirous  that  this 
situation  should  soon  be  brought  about,  they  were  most  anxious 
to  take  into  account  the  popular  will  of  the  Russians.  They  were 
ready,  therefore,  to  welcome  the  inauguration  of  an  autonomous 
regime  in  the  three  eastern  provinces  of  Siberia,  if  such  were  the 
public  opinion  of  the  local  Russians,  and  they  hoped  that  economic 
relations  between  Russia  and  Japan  would  soon  be  restored. 

With  its  centre  at  Verkhne  Udinsk,  the  new  State  has  been 
established,  and  Japan  has  sent  a  Mission  there,  but  how  soon 
“conditions  will  be  stabilised  ’’  is  profoundly  uncertain,  audit 
may  be  expected  that  Japan  wdll  not  soon  withdraw  her  forces, 
some  60,000-70,000  in  number,  from  Siberia;  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  those  w'ho  assert  that  she  will  never  withdraw  from  Siberia, 
any  more  than  from  Manchuria,  unless  she  is  compelled  to  do  so. 

While  this  artiple  is  being  written,  the  Press,  British,  American, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese,  contains  many  references  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  which  expires  on  July  13th,  1921,  and  which 
may  come  up  for  renewal  this  month,  but  which  continues  fro® 
year  to  year  automatically  if  neither  of  the  parties  to  it  desires 
any  alteration  of  its  terms.  The  solution  of  the  crisis  in  Japan 
by  the  return  of  the  Hara  Government  wdth  a  large  majority 
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has  its  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  that  Government  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  wish  the  Alliance  to  persist,  as  probably  do  most  of  the 
Japanese  people,  though  there  have  been  times  since  it  was  nego- 
:  when  they  showed  bitter  opposition  to  it — as  in  1915-16. 

But  the  space  at  the  writer’s  disposal  precludes  anything  like  a 
,  full  consideration  of  the  question.  So  far  as  Great  Britain 
I  was  concerned,  she  went  into  the  Alliance  in  1902  because  of  her 
i  fear  of  Kussia,  and  because  of  her  desire  to  protect  British 
I  interests  in  China— the  threat  then  came  from  Eussia.  Eussia — 
bow  shall  we  put  it? — Eussia  has  fallen  by  the  way,  and  will  not 
be  formidable  again  for  many  years ;  Soviet  Eussia  is  not  formid¬ 
able  in  the  same  sense,  though  she  may  be  troublesome  enough. 
One  of  the  objects  of,  the  Alliance,  stated  and  re-stated,  is  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East ;  who  menaces  it  now  that 
Germany  also  is  in  the  dust?  Another  of  the  objects  of  the 
Alliance  is  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  China ;  who  threatens  it  now  that  there  is  the  League 
of  Nations?  Everybody  acquainted  with  the  Far  East  knows  that 
these  queries  are  ironic  answers  to  the  questions  asked, 
and  will  say  that  everything  depends  on — Japan.  This  is  the 
ultimate  fact,  and  the  question  then  arises  imperiously.  How  has 
Japan  kept  the  Alliance?  She  certainly  aided  Great  Britain 
in  the  war  when  called  on  to  do  so  :  that  is  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.  But  how  about  her  action  with  regard  to  China?  What 
about  the  Twenty-one  Demands  she  put  forward  in  1915?  In 
the  course  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Far  Eastern  problems  pub¬ 
lished  four  or  five  weeks  ago  in  the  Times,  Mr.  J.  0.  P.  Bland, 
assuredly  no  enemy  of  Japan,  said  that  since  1915  Japan  had 
"  done  many  things  in  China  which  violated  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  ”  of  the  Alliance.  And  China’s  distrust  of  the  Alliance 
is  well-known.  Surely,  in  such  circumstances,  if  the  Alliance  is 
renewed,  the  position  of  China  should  receive  greater  considera¬ 
tion,  her  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should  be  better 
guaranteed.  In  that  way  alone  will  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door 
be  maintained.  Australia,  besides,  comes  into  the  question,  and 
urgently  claims  to  be  heard.  Last  but  not  the  least,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  point  of  view  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  account. 

Egbert  Machray. 
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GUILBEBT  DE  PIXERECOUET  :  THE  FATHER  OF  THE  I  t 
MELODRAMA.  I  : 


Pixeb^court’s  name  is  practically  unknown  in  England.  Itjj 
not  to  be  found  in  books  that  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Stage, 
It  does  indeed  figure  in  the  article  “  Melodrama  ”  in  the 
edition  of  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  but  in  this  unsigned 
article  it  is  wrongly  spelled  “Pixericourt,”  and  his  most  famom 
play  is  cited  as  “Cerhrw,”  instead  of  “CceZma.” 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  France,  his  native  land.  The 
encyclopaedias,  especially  those  of  his  times,  devote  considerable 
space  to  his  life  and  writings.  The  mere  list  of  the  latter  is.aswe 
shall  see,  voluminous.  But  the  authors  of  many  text-books  of  French 
literature  do  not  so  much  as  mention  his  name,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  Lanson,  who  gives  two  references  to  him  of  the  briefeit 
description.  The  only  article  that  has  ever  dealt  with  Pixer^cpurt 
in  recent  times  appeared  in  1900,  in  the  Revue  d’HUtoin 
littiraire,  written  by  M.  Jules  Marsan.  This  critic  deserves  praise 
for  a  very  earnest  and  scholarly  attempt  to  give  Pixericourt  some 
credit  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  history  of  the  French  theatre. 

More  recently  still,  (1910),  Mr.  Paul  Ginisty,  for  many  yean 
“  directeur  ”  of  the  Odion  theatre,  published  a  little  book 
entitled  Le  Melodrame,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  deals 
with  Pixericourt’s  life  and  work. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  written  about  Pixericourt,  nor  about  the 
melodrama,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  England.  This  is 
especially  curious,  when  we  consider  how  vigorously  the  melo¬ 
drama  flourishes  on  our  English  soil.  Accordingly,  we  propose 
here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  form  of  dramatic  art,  and  of 
the  man  who  first  wrote  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  ever  since  drama  existed  in  England  the 
English  dramatist  instinctively  turned  for  his  inspiration  to 
France.  The  earliest  ”  morality  ”  plays  were  of  French  origin. 
The  Elizabethan  dramatists,  despite  their  originality,  owe  a  debt 
to  France,  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  pointed  out  in  his  book  on  The 
French  Renaissance  in  England.  When  we  come  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  find  that  the  works  of  the 
Restoration  dramatists  and  their  successors  are  often  mere 
travesties  of  Moli^re’s  comedies.  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  Shadwell,  and  Mrs.  Behn,  andthe“dii 
minores”  of  the  time  pillaged  Molifere  ruthlessly,  and 
did  not  invariably  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  great 
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pjench  writer.  Later  still,  Fielding  and  Sheridan  also  went 
to  Moli^re  for  part  of  their  plots  and  sometimes  for  their 
(jliaracters.  English  writers  of  serious  drama,  such  as  Ambrose 
philips,  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  “  Namby-Pamby,”  and 
Charles  Johnson,  translated  and  adapted  the  works  of  Corneille 
ind  Kacine,  and  a  little  later  Aaron  Hill  imitated  the  drama  of 
:  Voltaire. 

i  In  modern  times,  adaptation  from  the  French  is  the  normal 
occupation  of  the  English  playwright,  and  till  quite  lately  original 
composition  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  episode.  •  Diplomacy, 
produced  in  1878,  which  brought  together  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  stage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
was  an  adaptation  of  Sardou’s  Dora.  Adaptations  of  French 
vaudevilles  were  the  staple  productions  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham’s 
management  at  the  Criterion  from  1876  till  1893.  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree,  when  he  went  into  management  at  the  Hay- 
market  m  1887,  relied  mainly  on  plays  of  foreign  origin.  Sir 
George  Alexander  started  his  first  managerial  venture  with  two 
adaptations  from  the  French.  Eobertson,  Byron,  Tom  Taylor, 
Chwles  Keade,  Sydney  Grundy  have  all  produced  numerous 
J4nfations.  Pinero  himself  has  adapted  more  than  one  French 
play.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  at  the  present  day 
this  tendency  to  adapt  successful  French  plays  shows  no  signs  of 
weakening. 

Seeing  that  wholesale  borrowing  from  the  French  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of  English  dramatists,  it  is  not 
Burprising  to  find  that  these  took  the  melodrama  from  France  just 
as  they  found  it.  It  was  transplanted  into  English  soil  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  firm  root,  and,  as  we 
know,  has  flourished  exceedingly  ever  since. 

The  first  mention  of  the  word  “melodrama”  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  stage 
occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Kemble,  written  by 
James  Boaden  in  1825.  The  author  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  French  origin  of  the  melodrama.  In  the  second  volume  of 
his  book  (p.  331),  he  says  :  “  The  13th  of  November  (1802)  was 
to  be  marked  with  a  permanent  acquisition  in  Holeroft’s  Tale  of 
Hystery.  The  dumb  eloquence  of  Farley,  and  the  energy  of  H. 
Johnstone,  operating  upon  a  really  interesting  French  story,  with 
»me  very  speaking  music  by  Dr.  Busby,  rendered  this  melo- 
inm  one  of  the  most  powerful  things  of  its  class. 

"  As  the  term  melo-drame  then  affectedly  burst  upon  us  from 
the  French,  and  no  precise  idea  seemed  attached  to  the  com¬ 
pound,  I  shall  throw  away  at  worst  but  a  line  or  two  upon  some 
hind  of  explanation.  The  Greek  word  MEAOS  (melos)  is  a 
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synonime  with  Membrum;  and  therefore  used  to  signify  Cortn«i, 
a  song  of  regular  parts,  or  recurring  measures ;  but  it  is  hazardous 
to  interpret  a  French  usage  by  the  aid  of  our  lexicons.  As  to  th 
melo-drame,  therefore,  we  may  still  be  thankful  for  the  explanj. 
tion  which  that  acute  critic,  Geoff roy,  has  left  us.  ‘  A  melo- 
drame  ’  (says  he)  ‘  is  an  opera  in  prose,  which  is  merely  spoken- 
and  in  which  music  discharges  the  duty  of  a  valet  de  clmmhrt 
because  her  office  is  simply  to  announce  the  actors.’  ” 

If  we  consult  Genest’s  History  of  the  English  Stage  (1832),  we 
find  the  following  supplementary  piece  of  information^ :  "The 
Tale  if  Mystery  is  a  very  interesting  piece,  in  two  acts,  by  Holcroft 
—professedly  borrowed  from  the  French — it  was  the  first  of  (lioie 
Melo-drames*  with  which  the  stage  was  afterwards  inundated- 
tho’  this  mixture  of  dialogue  and  dumb  show,  accompanied 
music,  be  an  unjustifiable  species  of  the  drama,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  some  of  the  Melo-drames  have  considerable 
merit.  The  Tale  of  Mystery  was  the  first  and  the  best.” 

This  Thomas  Holcroft,  who  introduced  the  melodrama  into 
England,  is  an  interesting  person.  He  was  born  in  1744.  .The 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  plied  the  same  trade  himself  till  the  ageoi 
twenty-five.  He  then  conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage,  anil 
actually  became  a  player.  As  an  actor  he  never  did  very  well, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  production  of  his  first  successful  comedj, 
Duplicity,  in  1781,  he  withdrew  from  the  stage  and  devoted  to 
attention  to  writing  plays  and  novels.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  years  1799  to  1801  in  France  and  Germany,  and  it  is  totto 
that  we  owe  the  first  English  melodrama.  Holcroft  tells  us  in 
his  preface  to  his  Tale  of  Mystery  that  he  cannot  forget  the  aii 
he  received  ‘  ‘  from  the  French  drama,  from  which  the  principal 
incidents,  many  of  the  thoughts,  and  much  of  the  manner  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  are  derived.”  He  might  have  been  a  little  more 
explicit,  and  told  us  that  his  play  is  a  mere  condensation  d 
Gcelina;  ou  L’ Enfant  du  MysUre,  by  GuilbertdePixerecourt, first 
acted  at  the  Thidtre  de  V Amhigu-Comique  in  Paris, on  September 
2nd,  1800. 

Having  thus  established  that  the  melodrama  was  imported  root 
and  branch  into  England  from  France,  w'e  may  not  here  follow 
the  history  of  its  growth  and  development.  Those  who  hare 
visited  The  Whip,  that  gorgeous  Drury  Lane  production,  are 
aware  that  the  interest  taken  in  melodrama  is  well  maintained, 
and  also  that  the  producers  of  this  kind  of  drama  are  ready  and 
willing  to  expend  vast  sums  in  adequately  mounting  plays  of  tto 
description. 

XI)  Vol.  vii,  p.  879. 

(2)  Note  melodrames,”  not  “melodramas." 
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Let  US  now  turn  to  Guilbert  de  Pixer^court,  the  inventor  of 
the  melodrama.  He  was,  one  may  say,  if  one  considers  his  nature, 
his  circumstances,  and  his  times,  almost  predestined  to  write 
melodrama.  His  life  is  full  of  the  deadly  perils  and  the  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  that  characterise  this  form  of  play.  He  lived 
;  from  1773  to  1844  in  France,  during  the  most  sensational  periods 
!  of  her  history,  and  his  youth  was  exposed  to  the  storms  and 
shocks  of  the  French  Kevolution. 

1  Ken4  Charles  Guilbert  de  Pixer^ourt  was  born  at  Nancy  in 
1773.  He  came  of  an  old  Lorrainer  stock,  his  father  having  been 
ennobled  by  letters  patent  in  1712.  Guilbert  had  a  very  hard 
time  of  it  as  a  child.  His  father  was  a  parent  of  the  old  regime, 
more  inclined,  as  Pixerecourt  tells  us,  to  thrash  his  boy  than  to 
embrace  him.  He  treated  him  with  the  utmost  brutality,  and  for 
a  very  innocent  schoolboy  escapade — the  lad  threw  a  pellet  of 
bread  at  one  of  his  teachers — he  was  prevented  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  by  his  friends  from  sending  Guilbert  to  a  reformatory  for 
criminals  and  the  insane.  He  also  prided  himself  on  a  process 
of  hardening  his  son,  by  sending  him  out  in  all  weathers,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  for  forced  marches  far  too  exhausting  for  a  boy  of 
his  tender  years.  Guilbert  fell  ill,  but  nevertheless  managed  to 
obtain  at  the  College  of  Nancy  in  1785  the  highest  possible 
honours.  He  tells  us  in  his  Souvenirs  of  his  youth  how  he 
came  home  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  weak  and  hardly  able  to 
drag  himself  along.  He  placed  the  heap  of  prizes  he  had  won 
before  his  father.  The  latter  congratulated  him  in  these  terms  : 
"It  is  well.  You  have  done  your  duty.” 

Young  Pixerecourt  was  intended  for  the  Bar,  and  was  actually 
studying  law  at  the  University  of  Nancy  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  In  June,  1791,  like  all  the  youths  of  noble  blood,  he 
left  France  and  joined  Conde’s  army.  He  had  eight  months 
desultory  campaigning,  and  wearying  of  a  war  that  presented  no 
exciting  features,  he  disobeyed  his  father’s  orders,  obtained  a 
month’s  leave,  and  made  his  way  homewards.  He  had  many 
hairbreadth  escapes.  He  arrived  at  Pont-S,-Mou8son  disguised  in 
a  beggar’s  rags,  but  his  gentle  looks  betrayed  him,  and  he  was 
chased  by  gendarmes.  These  he  escaped  by  lying  for  hours,, 
almost  wholly  submerged,  in  a  ditch  full  of  water.  He  made  his 
way  to  Nancy,  where  his  mother  hardly  recognised  him  in  his 
strange  attire.  After  some  delay  he  managed  to  obtain  a  pass¬ 
port  to  Paris,  where  he  met  an  old  college  friend  named  Michel. 
With  him  he  shared  a  garret  in  a  small  back  street.  He  was 
desperately  short  of  money,  and  the  state  of  affairs  was  hardly 
favourable  to  a  young  nobleman  on  the  look-out  for  work.  He 
wisely  sank  his  nobility,  and  called  himself  plain  M.  Guilbert. 
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The  de  would  have  been  his  death-warrant,  even  without  tiie 
Fixer  dcourt. 

He  tells  us  in  his  Souvenirs  de  la  Revolution  of  the  anxioo 
time  he  went  through.  “I  lived,”  he  says,  “in  an  attic,  expoeej 
to  pay  at  any  moment  the  death-penalty  for  having  obeyed  nn 
father  in  leaving  France  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Alone,  three 
hundred  leagues  from  my  people,  I  awaited  death  daily,  honrlj 
in  the  blood-stained  capital.  Every  night,  after  seeing  the  carti 
full  of  victims  pass  by,  whose  courage  I  admired,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  imitate  when  my  turn  came,  I  threw  myself  down 
on  my  wretched  mattress.  One  can  easily  conceive  that  mi 
thoughts  were  tinged  with  the  deepest  black.  Young’s  Nigii 
Thoughts  and  Hervey’s  Meditations  were  my  favourite  booh. 
Sometimes  by  way  of  recreation  I  permitted  myself  to  read 
d’Arnaud’s  Comte  de  Comminge  and  Mercier’s  dramas.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  one  day  his  friend  Michd 
brought  him  an  edition  of  Florian’s  Nouvelles.  This  it  wai 
that  started  him  on  the  career  in  which  he  was  to  obtain  so  mnch 
success.  He  dramatised  one  of  these  “tales”  of  Florian’t 
entitled  SSlico ;  or.  The  Generous  Negroes,  and  took  his  manuscript 
to  the  directors  of  two  Paris  theatres.  They  both  heard  him  read 
his  play,  and  they  both  offered  to  accept  it.  He  sold  the  rights 
to  Villeneuve,  director  of  the  Th^dtre  Molitre,  for  five  hundred 
francs.  It  had  taken  Pixerdcourt  just  a  week  to  write  the  piece; 
so,  stimulated  by  his  success,  he  dramatised  another  of  rioriaD’s 
tales,  this  time  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  this  also  was  accepted  at 
the  Thedtre  Favart.  It  looked  as  if  his  fortune  was  made,  but. 
unluckily,  the  plays  were  not  performed.  Villeneuve  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Revolutionary  Committees,  and  he  found 
it  advisable  to  produce  ohly  patriotic  pieces,  which  his  wife  wrote 
for  him  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Moreover,  Pixerdcourt  had  to  return  to  Nancy,  being  requia- 
tinned  for  service  in  a  cavalry  regiment — a  curious  experience  for 
a  soldier  of  Condd  to  have  to  serve  on  the  Revolutionary  side! 

Unfortunately  for  him,  Pixer4court,  though  assuming  the 
sword,  did  not  relinquish  his  grip  on  the  pen.  While  he  was  at 
Nancy  a  certain  Marat-Mauger,  a  Revolutionary  envoy,  who  mis¬ 
used  his  authority  to  commit  a  series  of  atrocities,  was  also  there. 
Pixer^court  discovered  that  this  person  had  violated  and  poisoned 
a  young  lady  who  had  gone  to  his  house  to  plead  for  her  father. 
His  impulse,  he  tells  us,  was  to  shoot  the  miscreant,  but  he  finally 
decided  on  a  more  literary  vengeance.  He  composed  a  play 
entitled  Marat-Mauger ;  or.  The  Jacobin  on  a  Mission,  in  which 
he  portrayed  this  rascal.  This  play  he  sent  to  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  who  handed  it  on  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  A 
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warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  his  arrest.  But  Pixer^court 
I  quite  prepared.  He  had  managed  to  obtain  leave  from  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  When  the 
-  ggfidarmes  sent  to  arrest  him  came  in  through  the  door  he  went 
:  out  by  the  window,  and  made  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived, 
as  before,  with  very  little  money. 

!  Hardly  had  he  arrived  there  when  the  National  Convention 
decreed  that  all  of  noble  blood  should  be  imprisoned  or  exiled. 
Only  musicians,  painters,  and  other  artists  were  excepted.  This 
was  practically  a  death  sentence  to  Pixer4court.  He  chose  a  bold 
course,  and  went  straight  to  Barr^re,  chief  of  the  “  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,”  gave  him  a  frank  and  full  account  of  himself, 
and  ended  up  by  saying  :  ”  I  am  too  young  to  die.  Something 
within  me  tells  me  that  I  am  meant  for  better  things.  I  want 
to  work  and  devote  myself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  Give  me  my 
liberty.  You  will  have  done  a  good  deed,  and  I  will  be  grateful 
to  you.” 

Barrfere,  moved  and  perhaps  tickled  by  the  young  man’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  not  only  gave  him  a  pardon,  but  found  him  a 
post  in  the  War  Office  as  one  of  Carnot’s  clerks.  There  he  found 
safety  during  the  storm  that  ravaged  Paris  during  the  Eeign  of 
Terror.  He  wrote  many  plays  of  all  kinds,  but  still  found  no 
directors  to  produce  them ,  although  sixteen  of  them  were  accepted 
during  the  year  he  spent  with  Carnot.  So  determined  was  he  to 
make  a  career  as  a  dramatist  that  he  resigned  his  post  in  the 
"administration  ”  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  writing 
plays. 

He  was  now  twenty-two.  He  had  married  a  young  woman  of 
good  birth,  but  in  circumstances  as  reduced  as  his  own.  He  had 
no  work  and  no  money,  and  he  was  shortly  to  be  a  father.  Nothing 
daunted  him.  He  thought  of  making  use  of  his  talent  for  draw¬ 
ing.  For  two  years  he  earned  two  francs  a  day  by  painting  fans 
for  a  merchant  named  Santon.  Of  this  episode  he  was  always 
exceedingly  proud. 

But  in  1797  his  luck  changed.  He  wrote  a  comedy  entitled 
Let  Petits  Auvergnats,  which  was  accepted  and  performed  at  the 
ThMtre  de  V Amhigti-Comique.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  at 
the  same  theatre  his  first  melodrama,  Victor;  ou  L' Enfant  de  la 
ForSt,  though  he  did  not  then  give  it  the  title  of  ”  melodrama.” 
This  play  met  with  enormous  success,  and  was  acted  in  Paris 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  times.  His  fortune  was  now 
assured,  and  in  1800  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated  melodrama, 
Ccelim;  ou  L’ Enfant  du  Mysthre,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Thomas 
Holcroft  adapted  for  the  English  stage.  This  play  was  acted  over 
fourteen  hundred  times  during  Pixer^court’s  lifetime.  It  was 
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translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  and  attained  tesndiB  ^ 
a  height  of  popularity  that  it  became  fashionable  all  over  FraimB  ** 
for  parents  to  call  one  of  their  daughters  Ccelina.  ■ 

From  this  year  to  the  time  of  his  death  Pixer^court  went  on  ■ 
producing  melodrama  after  melodrama.  He  has  left  us  in  ill  I 
fifty-nine  of  these,  in  addition  to  numerous  comedies,  comic  operj!,»°^ 
vaudevilles,  and  even  tragedies.  He  estimated  that  fromligsB^ 
to  1803  his  pieces  had  been  performed  more  than  thirty  thousand  ■ 
times,  and  we  know  that  many  of  them  were  acted  for  a  consider- B  ** 
able  time  after  his  death.  The  Paris  newspapers  of  the  time 
show  that  his  melodramas  were  often  played  at  the  same  time  at  B 
two  and  three  different  theatres.  He  reigned  for  thirty  years  as  B 
the  absolute  king  of  the  melodrama,  and  his  works  brought  him  B 
in  over  twenty-five  thousand  francs  per  annum.  But  this  did  not  B 
suflBce  him.  In  order  to  have  a  certain  pension  for  his  later  P 
years,  he  obtained  in  1802  an  official  position  in  the  French  I 
Government  service,  which  he  retained  till  1836. 

In  1827  he  was  made  “  directeur  ”  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and 
he  w’as  "directeur”  of  the  Thedtre  de  la  Gaitd  from  1825  till  1835. 

It  was  at  this  theatre  that  his  pieces  were  most  of  them  produced 
till  its  destruction  by  fire  on  February  2l8t,  1835.  The  lawsnita 
that  arose  in  consequence  of  this  catastrophe  ruined  him.  He  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  country 
house  and  his  collection  of  books,  which  he  valued  at  over  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  It  was  this  loss  of  his  books  that  gave 
him  the  greatest  pain,  for  from  his  youth  he  had  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  collector.  These  misfortunes,  added  to  fierce  attacks  of 
chronic  gout,  caused  him  to  retire  from  his  dramatic  work.  Later 
on  in  the  same  year  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  brought 
on  partial  paralysis.  He  devoted  what  was  left  of  his  energies  to 
preparing  an  edition  of  his  best  plays  for  the  press,  and  in  1843 
he  published  his  “  Theatre  Choisi  ”  in  four  volumes,  with  a  pi^ 
face  by  his  great  friend,  Charles  Nodier.  This  work  contsdns 
many  of  his  best-known  melodramas,  and  each  is  accompanied 
by  an  introduction  written  by  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
and  by  copies  of  the  Press  notices  that  had  appeared  after  the 
performance  of  each  play. 

Pixer^court  died  at  Nancy  in  1844  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
The  story  goes  that  for  some  years  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife.  When  he  felt  his  end  was  near,  to  prevent  her  coming 
and  disturbing  his  last  sleep,  he  asked  in  his  will  that  his  grave 
should  be  covered  by  one  huge  block  of  stone,  the  biggest  and  the  | 
heaviest  available.  He  hoped  that  this  might  deter  his  wife  from 
attempting  to  share  her  husband’s  tomb.  Madame  de  Piierd- 
court  made  no  attempt  to  rejoin  him,  and  the  king  of  the  melo- 
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drama  sleeps  alone  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  little  cemetery 
at  Provide,  near  Nancy. 

Pixert^ourt  was  something  more  than  a  mere  playwright  and 
manager.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  culture,  possessed  of 
artistic  tastes,  loving  all  that  was  beautiful  and  living  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  the  distinguished  literary  men  of  his 

'time. 

J  Once  he  had  finished  the  rehearsals  of  his  melodramas  (and  he 
i  tells  us  that  he  never  missed  any) ,  he  went  to  his  house  in  the 
iRuedu  Sender,  or  to  his  country  seat  at  Fontenoy-sous-Bois,  and 
;  there  indulged  in  all  manner  of  intellectual  pursuits.  He  brought 
lout  an  edition  of  the  unpublished  works  of  Florian,  who,  as  we 

I  have  seen,  inspired  him  to  start  on  his  melodramatic  career.  He 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  Bret’s  edition  of  Molifere,  and 
translated  many  of  the  w'orks  of  Kotzebue,  Ziegler,  and  Meissner. 
Part  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  collecting  pictures,  autographs, 
books,  and  furniture,  and  he  helped  to  found  the  famous  “  Soci^te 
des  Bibliophiles.” 

He  knew  German  thoroughly,  and  he  went  to  the  plays  of 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Kotzebue  for  the  plots  of  many  of  his  melo¬ 
dramas.  He  could  not  read  English,  but  his  library  contained 
the  translations  of  many  English  plays  and  novels,  which  he  also 
utilised.  For  example,  his  Tite  de  Mort  is  a  melodramatised 
version  of  William  Godwin’s  famous  novel  Caleb  Williams.  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Abbot  gave  him  the  plot  of  his  L' Evasion  de  Marie 
Stuart.  He  went  to  Defoe  for  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  furnished  him  with  material  for  his  Marguerite  d’ Anjou. 
He  also  borrowed  incidents  from  the  Tempest  and  from  Macbeth, 
which  he  w'orked  into  his  plays. 

For  the  majority  of  his  melodramas  he  took  his  plots  from 
French  or  European  history,  from  contemporary  events,  or  from 
French  novels.  His  Ccelina  was  an  adaptation  of  a  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Ducray-Duminil.  Pixer^court  handled  his  sources 
with  great  freedom  and  dexterity.  He  followed  them  very  closely 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  sometimes  transcribing  dr  translating 
whole  speeches.  At  other  times  he  left  his  sources  entirely  aside, 
added  new  characters,  and  invented  new  situations. 

Ccelina  is  a  very  fair  example  of  Pixer^court’s  method  and 
style,  so  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  this  melodrama,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  model  to  other  wTiters  for  years  to  come  : 

II.  Dufour,  an  important  person  in  the  little  town  of  Sallenche, 
18  the  guardian  of  his  niece  Ccelina.  He  administers  her  fortune 
wisely  and  well.  Out  of  delicacy  he  hesitates  to  give  her  hand 
to  his  own  son  Stephany,  despite  the  mutual  affection  of  the  two 
young  people.  He  even  lends  an  ear  to  a  proposal  of  marriage 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  F* 
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made  by  a  M.  Truguelin,  (of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon)  on 
behalf  of  his  son,  also  a  suitor  for  Coelina’s  hand. 

Now  this  M.  Truguelin  seems  greatly  perturbed  at  seeing  r 
Dufour’s  house,  a  poor  wretch  named  Francisque  Humbert,  whom 
Dufour  had  taken  to  live  with  him  out  of  compassion.  Humbert 
too,  shivers  at  the  sight  of  Truguelin,  but  he  cannot  account {«  > 
this  sign  of  terror  or  of  aversion,  for,  as  Dufour  explains,  hehai 
been  the  victim  of  two  criminals,  who  had  waylaid  him  and  cut  ' 
out  his  tongue.  Truguelin  apparently  accepts  this  explanation  I 
with  indifference,  but  hardly  has  Dufour  left  the  room  when  the 
following  dialogue  takes  place  between  him  and  his  senant 
Germain  : — 

Germain  (mysteriously)  :  You  sent  for  me? 

Truguelin:  Yes,  I  need  your  help. 

Germain:  Speak. 

Truguelin:  Humbert  is  here. 

Germain:  I  know  it. 

Truguelin:  A  single  word  from  him  .  .  . 

Germain:  Can  destroy  us.  M.  Dufour  .  .  .? 

Truguelin:  Knows  nothing  as  yet. 

Germain:  But  at  any  moment  he  may  discover  all. 

Truguelin:  Your  advice? 

Germain:  What  is  yours? 

Truguelin:  You  understand  me  (making  a  significant  sign). 

Germain:  Sufficient. 

Truguelin:  Wretched  Francisque,  you  shall  pay  a  high  pricn 
for  the  anxieties  you  cause  me  .  .  . 

Germain:  When  all  in  the  house  are  asleep  .  .  . 

Truguelin :  At  midnight ;  if  he  resists  .  .  . 

Germain:  He’s  a  dead  man ! 

But,  fortunately  for  Francisque,  Coelina  has  overheard  them. 
She  warns  him,  saying  :  “  Your  days  are  threatened.  Sleep  not 
I  will  watch  over  you.” 

It  is  obvious  by  now  that  Truguelin  and  Germain  are  those 
miscreants  who  attempted  to  kill  Humbert,  and  succeeded  in 
depriving  him  of  his  powers  of  speech.  He  is  now  on  the  alert 
When  Truguelin  bids  him  leave  the  house,  he  merely  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  When  the  latter  threatens  him  with  a  dagger,  he 
produces  a  pistol.  The  noise  brings  Dufour  on  the  scene,  and 
he,  hearing  Coelina’s  story,  drives  Truguelin  from  the  house. 

This  Truguelin  is  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  who  wants , 
Coelina’s  money  for  himself.  He  swears  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  attain  his  ends.  At  the  moment  when  the  marriage  of  Ccelini 
and  St^phany  is  about  to  take  place,  Germain  arrives,  and  hands 
a  letter  to  Dufour,  saying:  “Imprudent  old  man,  read  this." 
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Dufour  does  so,  and  exclaims  :  “  An  end  to  marriage,  a  truce  to 
love-making.  Grief  and  hatred,  these  shall  he  my  companions  in 
my  sad  old  age. 

Stephany:  Explain  yourself. 

Calina:  Begone,  uncle. 

Dufour  (pushing  her  away)  :  I  am  not  your  uncle. 

All:  Ah,  heaven ! 

Dufour :  No,  she  is  not  my  niece ;  she  is  the  child  of  crime  and 
adultery  1 

(Francisque  Humbert  appears  to  be  overwhelmed.) 
SUphany:  Father,  they  are  deceiving  you. 

Dufour  (showing  the  letter)  :  Eead. 

SUphany  (seeing  the  signature)  :  Truguelin  !  It  is  a  calumny  ! 
Dufour:  Bead  it ! 

SUphany  (in  trembling  tones)  :  “Coelina  is  not  your  niece; 
she  is  not  your  brother’s  daughter.  He  was  deceived  by  his 
guilty  wife.  Alas !  this  wretched  woman  Isoline  was  my  sister. 
She  had  this  child  by  a  wretch  of  no  estate,  without  fortune, 
without  morals.  I  send  you  Coelina’s  certificate  of  baptism ;  you 
will  see  that  she  does  not  bear  your  brother’s  name,  and,  in  a 
word,  that  she  is  an  absolute  stranger  to  you.” 

Dufour  (handing  him  the  certificate)  :  Read ! 

SUphany  (reading)  ;  ”  Extract  of  the  register  of  births  of  the 
parish  of  Saint-Etienne  de  Servay.  This  day,  the  11th  of  May, 
1764,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  was  baptised  Suzanne-Coelina, 
daughter  of  Isoline  Truguelin  and  Francisque  Humbert.” 

Coelina:  You!  My  father!  {Francisque  holds  out  his  axms 
to  her,  and  she  throws  herself  into  them.) 

At  last  Coelina  understands  why  she  has  always  felt  so  much 
sympathy  for  this  poor  mute.  It  is  the  voice  of  blood  that  spoke 
(a  voice  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  melodrama). 
But  Dufour  breaks  out  angrily,  saying  : 

"What,  wretch !  not  content  with  having  dishonoured  my 
brother,  you  dared  to  come  here  to  solicit  my  h«lp,  and  would 
have  permitted  me  to  countenance  a  shameful  alliance.  Begone  ! 
Leave  my  presence,  and  take  with  you  the  fruit  of  your  guilty 
love!  ” 

Humbert  holds  out  his  arms  again  to  Coelina,  and  together 
they  go  off  in  sorrow  to  face  the  unknown.  In  vain  does 
StdpLauy  protest,  in  vain  does  he  defy  even  his  father’s  curse. 
And  now  Dufour,  by  a  sudden  revulsion,  is  on  the  point  of  feeling 
some  indulgence  for  Truguelin.  But  he  learns  from  a  friend  of 
(an  old  doctor) — what  the  audience  had  long  known — that  it 
was  Truguelin,  the  infamous  Truguelin,  who  had  tried  to  kill 
the  poor  dumb  creature  he  has  so  ruthlessly  turned  away.  He 
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regrets  his  hasty  anger,  but  it  is  too  late.  The  innocent  Coelim 
and  Humbert  are  already  far  away.  She  who  was  but  lately  | 
rich  heiress  now  supports  her  dumb  father  by  begging  on  the 
public  highway.  Dufour  has  but  one  resource — to  denounce  to 
justice  the  crime  of  Truguelin.  He  does  so. 

One  is  here  tempted  to  ask  why  this  doctor,  Dufour’ s  intimate 
friend,  knowing  the  author  of  the  crime,  did  not  denounce  him 
long  since.  This  is  an  indiscreet  kind  of  question  which  we 
ought  not  to  ask  Pixerecourt  or  any  other  writer  of  melodramas, 
But  to  return  to  Coelina.  The  third  and  last  act  shows  uj 
Coelina  and  Humbert  in  their  distress.  It  also  shows  oj 
Truguelin  tracked  by  the  gendarmerie,  and  a  prey  to  remorse, 
His  monologue  here  is  so  typical  of  the  early  melodrama  that  we 
reproduce  it  in  full : 

Truguelin  (disguised  as  a  peasant)  :  Where  can  I  flee?  Where 
may  I  hide  my  shame?  Having  w'andered  since  this  mominj 
among  these  mountains,  I  seek  in  vain  a  refuge  where  I  may 
save  my  head  from  the  executioner.  1  have  not  yet  found  a  cave 
dark  enough,  a  cavern  deep  enough  to  conceal  my  crimes.  ,In 
these  coarse  garments,  that  conceal  my  identity  from  the  most 
penetrating  eye,  I  betray  my  guilt,  and  as  I  cast  down  my  pallid 
brow,  I  can  only  answer  trembling  the  questions  I  am  asked.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  nature  conspires  to  accuse  me.  These  terrible 
words  re-echo  in  my  ear  :  “  No  rest  for  the  assassin  .  .  .  Vengeance 
.  .  .  vengeance  .  .  (The  echo  replies  “Vengeance.”  Truguehc 
turns  round  in  terror.)  Where  am  I?  What  is  this  threatening 
voice?  .  .  .  Heavens!  What  do  I  see?  This  bridge,  these  rocks, 
this  stream.  ’Tis  there  my  criminal  hand  shed  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  man.  Oh  God  !  Thou  whom  I  have  so  long  ignored,  see 
my  remorse.  (To  himself.)  Stop,  wretch,  do  not  blaspheme 
against  heaven.  Consolation  for  thee  !  This  blessing  is  only  for 
the  innocent.  Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  it.  Tears,  the  scaffold, 
that  is  the  lot  that  aw’aits  thee  and  that  thou  mayest  not  escape. 
Ah  1  if  one  only  knew  the  price  one  has  to  pay  for  leaving  the 
path  of  virtue,  one  would  see  but  few  evil  men  here  below. 

That,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  typical  monologue  of  the  melo¬ 
drama,  always  terminated  by  some  moral  platitude.  It  recun 
regularly  in  varied  forms  whenever  a  villain  repents. 

While  Truguelin  is  in  this  parlous  state,  Michaud,  a  worthy 
miller,  takes  pity  on  him,  and  offers  him  shelter.  Being  of » 
hospitable  turn  of  mind,  he  offers  the  same  invitation  to  Humbert 
and  Coelina,  who,  of  course,  arrive  there  a  few  moments  late 
Humbert  recognises  his  persecutor  through  his  disguise.  Then 
ensues  the  struggle  between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Virtue,  of  course,  triumphs,  and  Truguelin, 
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after  a  desperate  fight,  is  seized  by  the  soldiery  and  led  off  to 
jjial  At  this  juncture  Dufour  and  Stephany  arrive.  Melo¬ 
dramatic  justice  demands  the  rehabilitation  of  Humbert  and  the 
happiness  of  Coelina. 

Dufour  asks  why  Truguelin  has  victimised  Humbert  so  fiercely 
and  consistently.  The  latter  writes  his  reply,  and  Stephany 
;  reads  it : 

"A  secret  marriage  had  already  united  me  for  two  months  to 
the  fair  Isoline  Truguelin,  when  your  brother  saw  her  and  pro- 
posed  to  wed  her.  You  know  that  when  he  married  he  settled 
i  all  his  wealth  on  any  children  he  might  have.  Truguelin,  in  the 
;  hope  of  gaining  his  wealth,  and  without  respect  for  the  previous 
i  marriage  to  me  (which  his  sister  confessed  to  him),  forced  her  to 
!  wed  a  second  time  in  my  absence.  ’  ’ 

I  All:  The  wretch! 

j  SUphany  (continuing  to  read)  :  “Coelina  was  born.  In  despair 
at  having  lost  my  wife,  and  wishing  to  preserve  my  rights  over 
I  my  daughter,  I  stole  her  from  the  people  who  were  entrusted  with 
her  up-bringing  and  had  her  baptised  in  my  own  name.  Hence 
Truguelin’s  motive  for  hating  me,  and  his  bitter  persecution.” 

Dufour  (interrupting  his  son)  :  The  rest  is  known  to  me.  (To 
Francisque,  holding  out  his  arras.)  I  give  you  back  my  esteem. 

Coelina  is  to  marry  Stephany  the  very  next  day,  and  all  ends 
happily,  the  curtain  descending  as  the  jolly  miller  sings  a  song  to 
which  all  the  villagers  dance. 

This  resumS  of  the  play  is  not  complete.  We  must  mention 
that  the  comic  element  is  introduced  in  slices,  as  it  were,  to  relieve 
the  sombreness  of  the  story.  The  comic  characters  whose  mission 
it  is  to  enliven  the  play  are  Tiennette,  Dufour’s  housekeeper,  and 
Michaud,  the  jolly  miller. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  state  the  complete  formula  of  the 
melodrama,  which,  from  1800,  the  date  of  Coelina,  has  its  own 
laws. 

There  shall  be  four  essential  characters  :  the  villain  or  traitor, 
embodying  all  the  vices;  the  unfortunate  heroine,  typifying  all 
the  virtues ;  the  upright  man  or  hero,  whose  mission  it  is  to  protect 
the  heroine,  and  finally,  the  “niais,”  or  simpleton,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  supplying  the  comic  element.  The  villain  persecutes  the 
heroine,  who  suffers  at  his  hands  till  the  end  of  the  last  act,  when 
the  virtuous  hero  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  her  and  to 
punish  her  enemy.  The  ”  niais,”  or  simpleton,  is  always  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  powerful  factor  acting  on  behalf  of  injured  innocence. 
The  style  is  pompous  and  grandiloquent,  and  full  of  moral  and 
virtuous  sayings  and  platitudes.  There  shall  be  three  acts  in  all  : 
the  first  mainly  devoted  to  love,  the  second  to  misfortune  and 
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persecution,  and  the  third  to  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  thedjj 
comfiture  of  vice.  Ballets  are  introduced  whenever  it  is  poggi^ij 
to  do  so,  and  fighting  is  also  a  necessary  adjunct.  The  mug^ 
(hence  the  word  melodrama)  plays  an  important  part.  It  serveg 
to  emphasise  the  situations,  accompanies  the  entrances  and  exits 
of  the  different  characters,  and  is  meant  to  intensify  the  emotions 
produced.  Pixer^court  attached  so  much  importance  to  this  pMt 
of  the  melodrama  that  he  was  at  great  pains  to  secure  the  colli, 
boration  of  competent  composers,  and  their  names  are  alwats 
mentioned  on  the  title-pages  of  his  plays. 

Such  was  the  melodrama  as  Pixer^court  created  it.  The 
“genre”  has  undergone  many  modifications  since  his  time,' 
Machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  telephone,  the  railway-tram,  the 
motor-car,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  aeroplane,  and  all  the  senea- 
tional  inventions  of  the  last  half-century  have  left  their  mark  on 
it.  Music  now  plays  but  a  very  minor  part.  But  in  all  essentials 
the  melodrama  that  is  acted  to  crowded  audiences  of  all  classes  in 
our  London  theatres  to-day  is  very  near  akin  to  the  melodrama 
that  Guilbert  de  Pixer^court  produced  at  his  theatre  night  alter 
night  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 

W.  G.  Hartog. 


(1)  For  furthrr  information  c.f.  GuHbert  Pirericourt,  sa  vie,  ■•’on  milodram.n 
technique  et  son  influence,  H.  Champion,  Paris,  1913,  by  W.  G.  Hartog. 


DIVORCE  REFORM. 


The  Matrimonial  Causes  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  no  doubt 
open  to  much  adverse  criticism,  both  in  principle  and  detail.  But 
I  the  fact  remains  that  our  present  law  is  so  illogical  and  unfair  that 
^  no  vital  element  of  justice  can  be  sacrificed  in  changing  it.  The 
i  stern  rule  entirely  forbidding  divorce  with  liberty  to  re-marry, 

■  which  is  still  in  force  in  certain  Roman  Catholic  countries,  has 
the  great  redeeming  feature  of  being  the  same  for  all.  The 
spouses  take  each  other  for  their  joint  lives,  for  better  or  worse, 
gndknow  that,  if  they  have  made  a  mistake,  they  must  suffer  for 
it  because  indissoluble  marriage  is  deemed  for  the  general  good. 
Relaxation  of  the  vow  to  live  together  may  be  granted  to  one 
spouse  for  the  cruelty  or  adultery  of  the  other — that  can  hardly 
be  avoided — but  the  marriage  continues  in  force,  and  the  innocent 
partner  remains  bound  to  the  guilty  one. 

j  This  was  also  our  old  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  has  come  about  by  the  grafting  of  a  divorce  law  upon  it. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  principle  in  our  divorce  law,  it  appears  to 
be  founded  on  the  theory  that  divorce  cannot,  in  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  justified  unless  adultery  is  proved,  and  this  theory 
again  is  founded  on  two  admittedly  obscure  and  disputed  texts 
in  St.  Matthew.  If  the  rule  founded  on  a  certain  interpretation 
of  these  texts  worked  satisfactorily,  it  might  be  accepted  by  those 
who  interpreted  them  differently,  or  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  them  at  all.  But  the  present  faults  of  the  law  are 
glaring.  Husbands  and  wives  who  have  behaved  atrociously  are 
divorced  under  the  present  law  and  have  full  liberty  to  re-marry ; 
a  wife  who  has  betrayed  her  husband  often  suffers  no  real  incon¬ 
venience,  and  is  virtually  unpunished,  while  even  a  cruel  or  faith¬ 
less  husband  only  suffers  loss  of  income.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
husband  or  wife  may  be  deserted  or  treated  with  the  grossest 
cruelty,  yet  unless  adultery  can  be  strictly  proved,  tFe  fetters 
must  remain.  In  probably  over  90  per  cent,  of  cases  a  deserted 
spouse  cannot  afford  the  expensive  luxury  of  private  espionage, 
and  thus  adultery  cannot  be  proved,  although,  on  the  part  of  the 
vast  majority  of  deserting  husbands  and  a  large  percentage  of 
deserting  wives,  it  has  almost  certainly  taken  place.  This  fact 
in  itself  shows  that,  in  practice,  there  is  still  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor  (although  the  original  Divorce  Act  was 
passed  to  remove  that  blemish),  and  the  differentiation  is  the 
more  strongly  marked  because  divorces  can  only  be  pronounced 
in  London.  Poor  persons  must  therefore  bring  their  witnesses 
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to  London,  for  a  clause  in  the  original  Act  enabling  evidence  to 
be  given  locally  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Thus  the  poor  win 
live  any  distance  from  the  Metropolis  cannot  afford  divorce  n 
the  facts  are  disputed,  and  the  new  procedure  to  help  theinii 
full  of  flaws,  and,  at  best,  has  only  slightly  mitigated  the 
injustice. 

In  respect  of  morality,  the  effect  of  our  present  law  is  depb 
able.  A  properly-framed  law,  whether  it  admits  divorce  or  not 
should  at  least  ensure  that  those  who  flout  it  should  suffer  gross 
inconvenience,  even  if  they  are  not  punished,  which  is  the  logical 
course.  Yet  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  livinj 
together  in  England  as  husband  and  wife,  one  or  both  of  whom 
are  validly  married  to  other  spouses,  and  our  present  law  is  loftily 
indifferent.  Indeed,  with  singular  ineptitude,  it  remits  taxatioi 
in  such  cases,  for  if  both  parties  to  such  an  arrangement  have  a 
taxable  income  they  are  assessed  separately,  whereas  marriei 
couples  have  to  pay  more  by  being  assessed  jointly. 

The  present  Bill  is  an  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  grosser 
anomalies  of  our  law,  and  is  founded  on  a  logical  principle- 
that,  if  divorce  is  allowed  at  all,  it  must  be  granted  where  the 
party  desiring  it  can  prove  that  he  or  she  has  given  the  best  and 
fairest  trial  to  the  union,  and  has  shown  that  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  matrimony,  which  are  stated  straightforw'ardly  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  have  hopelessly  broken  down,  and  further  cohabitation 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  of  him  or  her.  The  pith  of  the 
Bill  is  the  addition  of  desertion  for  three  years,  cruelty,  incurable 
insanity,  drunkenness,  and  drug-taking  as  causes  for  divorce,  in 
addition  to  adultery.  There  are  other  reforms  aimed  to  abolish  1 
various  hardships,  and  anomalies  which  have  come  to  light  in  the 
w'orking  of  our  present  law,  and  safeguards  against  collusive 
divorce  are  still  provided ;  but  the  Bill  must  stand  or  fall  by  its 
main  principle. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  whether  absolute 
divorce  with  liberty  to  re-marry  is  right  or  wrong,  and  it  will  be 
assumed  for  the  present  purposes  that  it  is  impossible  to  abolish 
divorce  altogether  in  England.  In  passing,  a  law  founded  on  the 
theory  that  divorce  is  wrong,  and  that  the  union  of  one  man  to 
one  woman  for  their  joint  lives  only  is  lawful,  ought  to  punish 
couples  living  in  adultery,  in  contempt  of  that  theory,  as  oor 
older  law  did. 

If  divorce  is  allowed,  it  must  also  be  assumed  that  a  particular 
reading  of  certain  texts  in  St.  Matthew  should  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  govern  the  general  law,  although,  of  course,  Churcb- 
men  and  others  who  hold  to  such  interpretations  would  be  entirely 
free  to  apply  it  to  their  own  unions. 
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The  question  indeed  may  here  be  raised,  though  no  provision 
touching  on  it  appears  in  the  present  Bill,  whether  Roman 
Catholics  and  Churchmen  should  be  at  liberty  to  “contract  out” 
of  divorce  altogether  when  they  marry.  This  would  not  be  an 
entire  novelty,  for  more  than  one  country  has  provided  that  the 
application  of  divorce  law  to  a  particular  union  should  depend  on 
the  couple’s  religion.  In  such  countries  Roman  Catholics  would 
not  be  allowed  divorce  at  all ,  and  Orthodox  and  Protestants  would 
be  allowed  it  in  accordance  with  their  doctrines.  Certainly,  were 
the  law  to  recognise  an  indissoluble  contract,  very  strict  safe¬ 
guards  should  be  introduced ;  it  should  not  be  applicable  if  either 
party  was  a  minor,  and  a  solemn  betrothal  ceremony  not  less  than 
six  months  before  the  wedding  should  be  obligatory.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  then  enjoin  that  all  marriages  of  adults 
celebrated  under  its  auspices  should  be  of  this  character.  The 
Church  of  England,  wdth  its  lack  of  binding  central  authority, 
would  probably  be  much  divided — some  clergymen  would  refuse 
to  celebrate  a  dissoluble  marriage,  others  might  refuse  to  celebrate 
an  indissoluble  one,  while  a  third  group  might  be  indifferent,  and 
ready  to  let  the  betrothed  pair  do  as  they  please.*  If  Parliament 
were  willing  to  insert  such  a  clause,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
internal  difficulties  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  treated 
more  honestly  and  sincerely  than  they  were  in  the  Deceased’s 
Wife’s  Sister  Act  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  left  so  ambiguous 
that  the  Privy  Council  had  to  decide  whether  a  couple  so  married 
were  entitled  as  of  right  to  Communion. 

The  logical  basis  of  Ecclesiastical  objection  to  reform  would 
be  weakened  by  such  a  concession,  for  the  reformers  would  then 
be  able  to  say  that  the  objectors  had  been  allowed  their  own  vray 
as  regards  their  owm  unions,  and  any  attempt  to  impose  their 
policy  on  persons  outside  their  Church  and  disagreeing  with  them 
was  mere  dictation.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  opposition 
would  be  less  implacable,  and  the  objection  would  be  pressed 
that  the  law  was  recognising  two  sorts  of  contracts,  the  real 
indissoluble  marriage  and  something  else  which  was  in  effect  a 
travesty  of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  would  be  that  the  law 
already  recognises  scores  of  different  rules  of  marriage.  For 
example,  although  an  English  marriage  cannot  now  be  dissolved 
for  desertion,  a  Scottish  one  may,  and  our  law'  recognises  such  a 
divorce  as  valid  for  all  purposes,  including  re-marriage  with  a 
person  domiciled  in  England.  There  remains,  of  course,  the 
argument  that  the  present  law  of  marriage  is  the  “law'  of  God,” 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relaxed  or  altered.  Perhaps  the  best 
criticism  of  this  argument  was  that  of  an  American  judge,  com¬ 
menting  on  an  old  English  decision  based  on  this  theory.  Of  this 
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case  he  said  :  “The  judgment  proceeds  upon  the  ground  thatvi 
Act  of  Parliament  is  not  merely  an  ordinance  of  man,  but  acoj. 
elusive  declaration  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  result  is  that  th 
law  of  God,  as  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  expounded  b» 
the  House  of  Lords,  varies  according  to  time,  place,  length  d 
life  of  parties,  pecuniary  interests  of  third  persons,  petitions  to 
human  tribunals,  and  technical,  rules  of  statutory  construction  and 
judicial  procedure.”  It  would  certainly  be  a  difficult  task  for 
the  defenders  of  our  present  law  to  argue  that  it  was  the  “ls» 
of  God.”  The  upholders  of  the  absolutely  indissoluble  marriago 
would  have  a  much  easier  case,  but  we  cannot  revert  to  it. 

Coming  to  details,  divorce  for  desertion  w'ould  probably  covet 
the  vast  majority  of  the  present  hard  cases,  enabling  poor  mei 
and  women  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  private  spies  to  obtaia 
the  decree  which  spies  can  now  procure  for  wealthy  petitioners. 
In  a  small  residuum  of  cases,  especially  those  of  wives  leaving 
their  husbands,  adultery  may  not  take  place ;  but,  obviously,  the 
purposes  of  matrimony  are  impossible  of  performance  if  one 
spouse  obstinately  declines  to  live  with  the  other.  Parliament 
really  stultified  the  logic  of  the  old  law  in  1884,  when  the  late 
Mrs.  Weldon  served  her  husband  with  a  writ  for  libel,  and  a 
process  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  requiring  him  to  live 
with  her.  Disobedience  of  an  order  made  under  that  process  then 
meant  that  it  w’as  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  imprison  an  'ender 
for  contempt  of  court  if  the  respondent  spouse  declined  to  live 
with  the  petitioner.  Our  legislators,  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
one  spouse  was  obliged  to  live  with  another  in  such  evident  hos¬ 
tility,-  and  ignoring  the  old  adage  about  hard  cases  and  bad  law, 
passed  a  short  Act  to  the  effect  that  a  person  disobeying  a 
restitution  decree  was  not  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt.  In 
effect,  that  gave  a  free  charter  for  desertion  without  allowing  a 
deserted  spouse  the  logical  remedy  of  divorce.  No  doubt  few 
people  were  so  imprisoned,  but  the  liability  to  imprisonment  was 
a  serious  matter,  and  must  have  deterred  intending  offenders.  It 
is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a  law  which  forbids  divorce  for  desertien 
should  either  make  desertion  extremely  inconvenient  for  the 
offender,  or,  more  logically,  punish  him  or  her.  Our  old  law  did 
both.  Our  present  law  does  neither. 

Desertion  is  a  cause  for  divorce  by  Scottish  law,  by  the  Eoman- 
Dutch  law  prevailing  in  South  Africa,  and,  in  effect,  in  even 
country  admitting  divorce  where  the  code  has  been  placed  on  a 
logical  basis.  The  provision  that  the  desertion  must  have  lasted 
three  years  or  upwards  should  tend  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was 
obstinate,  and  that  the  offender  was  not  likely  to  repent. 

Divorce  for  cruelty  in  the  Bill  is  limited  by  the  definition  of 
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cruelty  as  “such  conduct  by  one  married  person  to  another  as 
makes  it  unsafe,  having  regard  to  risk  of  life,  limb,  or  health, 
[)odily  or  mental,  for  the  latter  to  continue  to  live  with  the 
former.”  The  word  “unsafe”  is  strong,  and  should  only  warrant 
a  divorce  when  the  continued  cohabitation  involved  real  risk  to 
the  health  or  reason  of  the  victim.  Without  prejudice  to  the 
:  generality  of  the  definition,  cruelty  is  imputed  to  those  who 
knowingly  or  negligently  infect  their  spouses  with  a  venereal 
:  disease,  or  to  a  husband  who  compels  his  wife  to  submit  herself 
to  prostitution. 

The  introduction  of  divorce  for  incurable  insanity  would  mark 
a  definite  break  with  the  present  theory  that  no  action  by  the 
Court  is  justified  unless  there  has  been  some  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent.  It  is  possible,  though  probably  such 
cases  are  in  a  minority,  that  a  lunatic  husband  or  wife  may  have 
been  an  excellent  spouse  before  being  overtaken  by  permanent 
mental  affliction.  Under  the  proposed  law  the  divorce  would  be 
pronounced  against  the  lunatic  upon  proof  that  his  or  her  malady 
was  incurable  and  without  reference  to  past  conduct,  on  the 
footing  that  a  union  with  such  a  person  is  one  in  which  every 
real  purpose  of  matrimony  obviously  breaks  down.  Charlotte 
Bronte  cleared  the  way  for  Rochester  and  Jane  Eyre  by  giving 
Mrs.  Rochester  a  chance  of  indulging  her  craving  as  a  lunatic 
'  for  arson,  and  burning  herself  to  death.  But  in  real  life  things 
are  different,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  lunatics  are  given 
very  small  chances  of  burning  their  asylums. 

If  the  home  of  a  spouse  who  treats  the  other  with  cruelty  is 
unfit  for  young  children,  the  same  applies  to  an  habitual  drunkard 
or  drug-taker,  and  medical  evidence  tends  to  show  that  cure  is 
rare.  In  cases  of  cruelty,  drunkenness,  or  drug-taking,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  logic  of  a  law  which,  admitting 
divorce  in  certain  circumstances,  ties  the  innocent  partner  for 
life  to  the  guilty  in  such  cases. 

Divorce  for  the  spouse  of  one  undergoing  imprisonment  under 
a  commuted  death  sentence  has  been  jettisoned.  It  affects  a  very 
small  minority  of  persons,  but  should  appear  in  a  logical  code. 
By  the  law  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
(or  life  has  operated  as  a  decree  of  divorce  against  the  offender. 
But  the  matter  should  at  least  depend  on  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  prisoner,  as  the  case  may  be.  Divorce 
for  imprisonment  appears  in  many  American  codes  and  in  one  or 
two  for  a  fairly  short  sentence. 

Those  seeking  the  passage  of  the  Bill  may  be  reproached  with 
relaxing  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  perhaps  may  retort  that 
» law  permitting  couples  married  to  other  persons  to  live  together 
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is  incapable  of  further  relaxation.  They  would,  however, 
a  much  better  case  for  themselves  if  they  introduced  provisioBj 
on  the  footing  that,  reasonable  divorce  being  established,  proper 
measures  should  be  taken  against  the  open  flouting  of  the 
marriage  laws.  At  present  this  appears  to  be  tolerated  becanse 
certain  persons,  mostly  in  the  poorer  classes,  can  neither  obtain 
divorce  nor  live  with  their  spouses.  But  when  this  grievance  ij 
removed  the  case  will  be  different.  Persons  living  together  in 
such  circumstances  should  be  liable  to  prosecution.  Such  a  law 
would  not  be  impossible,  and  in  fact  the  Ecclesiastical  law 
enjoined  pains  and  penalties  in  these  cases  for  the  logical  reason 
that  they  were  disobeying  the  marriage  law.  Persons  living 
together  bigamously  or  incestuously  are  already  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment,  and  the  principle  would  be  the  same.  Then  adulterous 
couples  should  further  be  denied  all  advantages  of  the  Eestriction 
of  Rent  Acts,  and  be  liable  to  instant  ejectment  by  their  landlord. 
Finally,  if  liable  to  income  tax,  they  should  be  assessed  jointh 
and  the  duty  trebled.  Their  present  privileges  are  indefensible. 

Persons  found  guilty  of  adultery  in  the  Divorce  Court  should 
be  liable  to  imprisonment,  as  they  are  in  many  countries;  it  is 
one  of  the  grossest  scandals  of  our  law  that  a  rich  man,  who  can 
write  a  large  enough  cheque  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
money,  can  commit  adultery  with  impunity,  for  experience  shows 
that  possible  publicity  has  no  terrors  for  an  unscrupulous  man 
with  a  large  private  income.  Anyone  liable  to  be  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  it  would  think  twice  before  breaking  up  his  friend’s 
home.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  every  respondent  and 
co-respondent  should  be  sent  to  prison,  for  guilt  may  vary 
immensely  in  degree.  A  check  against  blackmail  would  also  be 
necessary,  perhaps  by  requiring  prosecutions  to  be  recommended 
by  the  judge  or  jury  of  the  Divorce  Court.  But,  after  such  safe¬ 
guards,  the  power  to  send  a  man  to  prison,  or  even  a  woman, 
who  deliberately  breaks  up  a  home  would  be  very  valuable.  The 
power  should  also  be  in  reserve  against  the  husband  or  wife  in 
aggravated  circumstances,  as  when  the  innocent  spouse  is  infected 
with  venereal  disease,  or  the  misconduct  takes  place  in  the  matn- 
monial  home  with  a  servant  or  false  friend. 

Some  further  details  in  the  Bill  before  Parliament  deserve  con¬ 
sideration.  One  important  section,  the  eleventh,  recasts  the  law 
relating  to  decrees  for  nullity  of  marriage.  Such  decrees  make 
a  marriage  void  altogether,  but  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  onr 
present  law  enabling  a  judge  to  make  an  order  providing  for  the 
issue,  if  any,  in  cases  where  the  decree  is  founded  on  bigamy, 
or  any  reason  other  than  impotence. 

According  to  the  present  law,  the  impotence  to  be  proved  to 
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e  enable  a  decree  to  be  made  must  be  absolute.  Medical  and  other 
‘i}  teBtimony  in  the  Divorce  Court  has,  however,  proved  that  in  a 
T  small  percentage  of  cases  impotence  is  relative,  and  exists  with- 
t  out  reasonable  chance  of  cure  in  a  person  otherwise  normal  in 

I  respect  of  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 

singularly  unfortunate  state  of  things  has  given  much  trouble 
to  Divorce  Court  judges.  They  see  that  the  situation  is  hopeless, 
and  are  anxious  to  strain  a  point  to  pronounce  the  decree,  yet 
conscious  that  if  they  do  so  the  respondent  may  entirely  stultify 
their  judgment  by  marrying  again  and  having  children.  Sir 
Samuel  Evans  made  an  attempt  to  grant  a  decree  with  such 
limitations,  but  precedent  was  too  strong,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
=  over-ruled  his  decision.  By  the  new  Bill  a  decree  may  be  pro- 
!  nounced  if  the  particular  marriage  cannot  be  consummated,  or 
there  is  wilful  refusal  of  intercourse. 

I  With  respect  to  a  provision  as  to  lunacy,  there  is  more  than 
one  hard  case  in  the  books  of  a  man  or  w  oman  mated  to  a  lunatic, 

'  found  obviously  insane  within  a  month  of  the  marriage,  yet  not 
apparently  insane  at  the  date  of  the  actual  ceremony.  By  our 
present  law  such  marriages  are  valid  and  indissoluble,  save  for 
adultery.  The  new  proposal  is  to  grant  a  decree  of  nullity  if 
definite  insanity  supervenes  within  six  months  of  the  marriage. 
Other  new  causes  for  nullity,  with  certain  safeguards,  are  the 
existence  of  venereal  disease  in  a  communicable  form,  or  the 
existence  of  pregnancy  by  another  man,  such  pregnancy  being 
I  concealed  from  the  husband.  The  latter  is  a  hard  case,  and 
[  here,  again,  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  decree  on  such  facts  under 
I  the  old  law  was  made  and  failed. 

Section  5  of  the  Bill  allow  s  a  deserted  wife  to  retain  her  own 
domicil  for  the  purposes  of  divorce.  This  is  to  remedy  the  hard¬ 
ship  which  occurs  in  certain  cases  where  a  mixed  marriage  has 
I  been  pronounced  valid  by  our  law  and  void  by  the  other.  In  a 
E  particular  instance  our  Court  felt  bound  to  tell  an  Englishwoman 
that  she  was  validly  married  to  a  young  Frenchman  who  had 
returned  to  France,  obtained  there  a  decree  annulling  the  mar- 
'  riage  for  lack  of  the  consents  required  by  French  law,  and  then 
I  married  someone  else.  Our  Court  w’oiild  not  divorce  her,  because 
j  the  judges  held  that  the  lady  was  a  domiciled  Frenchwoman, 
whose  marriage  could  only  be  dissolved  in  France.  But  the 

1  French  Court  would  not  divorce  her,  because  the  marriage  had 
p  there  been  annulled.  In  her  native  country  she  was  therefore 
f  held  bound  to  a  man  who  was  validly  married  to  someone  else 

2  in  his,  a  situation  obviously  deplorable. 

One  proposed  reform  will  relieve  Divorce  Court  judges  of  a 
fetter  which  in  many  cases  they  would  gladly  throw  off.  By  the 
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new  Bill  the  Court  is  given  full  discretion  to  pronounce  a  decree 
notwithstanding  the  applicant’s  own  misconduct.  The  rules  not 
in  force,  crystallised  by  precedent,  forbid  judges  to  dissolve  s 
a  marriage  in  numerous  cases  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  partis 
cannot  possibly  live  together  again. 

Again,  it  is  possible  under  our  present  law,  and  in  one  case  at 
Feast  it  has  actually  happened,  that  a  wife  has  obtained  a  decree 
nisi  against  her  husband  living  with  another  woman,  and  refrained 
from  having  it  made  absolute  so  as  to  prevent  their  marriage 
The  Bill  provides  that  the  decree  nisi  shall  be  made  absolute 
unless  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary  is  shown. 

The  substitution  of  “applicant,”  “defendant,”  and  “co- 
defendant”  for  “petitioner,”  “respondent,”  and  “co-respondent" 
indicates  a  change  of  procedure  which  perhaps  may  be  convenient, 
though  a  petition  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  stating  facts  to  a  Court, 

A  novelty  is  contained  in  a  provision  that  a  co-defendant  may 
have  to  pay  damages ;  the  masculine  co-respondent  has,  of  course, 
always  run  this  risk,  but  the  section  is  quite  general,  and  would 
apply  to  a  wealthy  woman  who  broke  up  another’s  home.bj 
enticing  the  husband  away.  Though  theoretically  placing  the 
sexes  on  a  level,  orders  against  women  to  pay  such  damages  are 
likely  to  be  as  rare  as  orders  against  feminine  defendants  in 
breach  of  promise  cases ;  unless,  indeed,  mixed  juries  are  em¬ 
panelled  and  the  present  masculine  tendency  to  gallantry  ig 
removed.  Nothing  as  to  the  composition  of  the  jury  appears  on 
the  Bill,  but  the  matter  is  worth  raising.  The  difficulties  of  a 
mixed  jury  are  obvious,  but,  perhaps,  not  insurmountable :  ladies 
sat  on  the  Divorce  Commission,  which  made  the  findings  much 
more  valuable,  and,  either  as  parties  or  as  members  of  the  public, 
listen  to  and  discuss  Divorce  Court  evidence  daily.  If  it  could 
be  established,  it  is  probable  that  a  mixed  jury  in  matrimonial 
cases  would  be  a  much  more  valuable  instrument  of  justice  than 
one  composed  of  men  only,  for  each  sex  would  correct  the  other's 
bias.  And  such  a  jury  should  be  composed  of  married  persons 
only. 

One  important  section  gives  judges  a  certain  right  to  super¬ 
vision  of  divorce  reports,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
powerful  Press  influences  are  at  work  to  cut  it  out  or  emasculate 
it.  The  argument  used  is  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  decency  apply 
to  newspapers,  and  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  the  fullest  details  of  adultery — just  as  there  is  for 
lotteries,  disorderly  houses,  and  cocaine — and  when  a  cow* 
ciUhre  is  on,  the  newspapers  pandering  to  this  demand  obtain 
the  best  sales.  Other  and  better  conducted  papers  must  corre- 
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gpondingly  lose,  and  proprietors  of  newspapers  must  either  be 

j^ed  to  face  loss,  or  publish  as  much  detail  as  their  least 
arupulous  rivals.  The  worst  offenders  are  one  or  two  weekly 
papers,  which  make  a  feature  of  such  reports.  The  proprietors 
of  the  better-class  newspapers  ought  to  realise  that  the  order  of 
an  impartial  judge  should  raise  the  standard  of  the  rest  to  their 
own  and  prevent  them  being  penalised  for  decent  reticence. 
Queen  Victoria  w  as  of  opinion  that  Divorce  Court  reports  in  news¬ 
papers  were  worse  than  the  worst  French  novels,  and  many 
published  details  are  still  obviously  unfit  for  young  persons 
:  to  read. 

;  Opposition  has  also  been  offered  against  the  proposal  that 
!  reports  are  to  be  delayed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings ; 
and  the  value  of  the  publicity  of  the  day-to-day  report  is  em¬ 
phasised.  In  divorce  cases,  however,  there  is  a  special  argument 
!  for  such  delay.  In  many  instances  adultery  is  charged  and 
disputed,  and  the  Court  finds  it  has  not  taken  place.  ’  When  this 
happens,  the  marriage  remains  valid,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parties  to  return  to  each  other.  That  duty  must  be  hard  enough 
in  any  case  in  such  circumstances ;  but  when  each  spouse  has 
thoroughly  washed  the  other’s  dirty  linen  in  public,  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  virtual  impossibility.  The  delay  of  all  reports  until  the 
finding  would  enable  a  judge  to  excise  details  painful  to  either 
party  from  the  report,  and  then  reconciliation  might  be 
feasible. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  law  of  New  Zealand  already  affords 
a  precedent  for  such  supervision.  And  the  alternative  of  hearing 
I  a  large  number  of  cases  in  camerd  on  the  ground  of  decency  would 
be  worse  than  the  proposed  reform. 

If  and  when  reasonable  divorce  is  established,  one  obvious 
change  is  indicated,  and  that  is  that  Divorce  and  other  Courts 
should  be  directed  entirely  to  ignore  private  separation  deeds  for 
all  purposes.  As  shown  above.  Courts  have  now  no  power  of 
compelling  or  even  inducing  married  couples  to  live  together.  If 
this  power  was  restored,  it  might  be  a  useful  weapon  against 
capricious  desertion.  But,  if  it  cannot  be  restored,  the  law  should 
at  least  keep  couples  together,  unless  the  Court  itself  has  pro¬ 
nounced  that  they  may  live  apart.  The  judicial  recognition  of 
such  deeds  is,  in  fact,  comparatively  modern.  The  Ecclesiastical 
I  Courts  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  Lord  Eldon, 
I  in  Chancery,  following  the  same  principle,  grimly  observed  that 
'  "after  the  sacred  contract,  the  parties  should  feel  it  to  their 
j  mutual  interest  to  improve  their  tempers.”  But  the  House  of 
I  Lords,  under  Lord  Westbury,  over-ruled  Lord  Eldon  in  a  sub- 
1  sequent  case,  and  a  Court  has  actually  granted  an  injunction 
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under  such  a  deed  against  a  spouse  desiring  reconciliation  from  ■ 
“  molesting  *’  the  other. 

It  seems,  in  fact,  a  great  pity  that  Divorce  Court  judges  have  ' 
no  power  of  bringing  parties  together  on  the  threshold.  Proh  ' 
ably  in  the  majority  of  cases  things  have  gone  too  far  and  nothing 
could  be  done.  But  one  reconciliation  in  a  dozen  would  make  it 
worth  while.  Judges  in  Chancery  have  most  paternal  powers  over 
their  wards,  and  can  send  for  them  and  advise,  coax,  warn,  or 
scold,  as  circumstances  require.  If  the  right  sort  of  man,  pos- 
sibly  with  his  wife  to  help  him,  could  see  every  couple  before 
proceedings  with  a  non-professional  friend  of  each  party,  and  the 
children  of  the  union  were  in  an  adjacent  room  and  ready  to  be 
called  in  if  necessary,  many  marriages  might  be  saved,  especially 
those  where  misconduct  was  admitted.  No  doubt  mistakes  would 
be  made,  just  as  weddings  arranged  by  magistrates  in  Court 
between  lovers  who  have  fallen  out  have  often  resulted  disas¬ 
trously.  Still,  the  experiment  would  be  worth  making,  and  th« 
French  procedure  might  give  useful  information. 

One  provision  in  the  Bill  reversing  the  present  practice  ougjit 
to  be  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered  before  it  becomes 
law.  As  the  Acts  now  stand,  no  person  is  bound  to  give  evidence 
tending  to  prove  his  or  her  adultery  unless  such  person  has 
already  given  evidence  in  disproof  of  such  accusation,  when 
justice  obviously  demands  power  of  cross-examination.  But  the 
new  proposal  is  to  compel  parties  to  go  into  the  box  and  give 
evidence  without  being  entitled  to  refuse  answers  to  questions 
tending  to  establish  guilt.  One  obvious  result  of  this  would  be 
to  intensify  perjury  in  a  Court  which  may  now  almost  he 
described  as  the  home  of  perjury.  The  old  law  that  no  one  is 
bound  to  incriminate  himself  is  founded  on  sound  sense,  and 
should  be  applied  to  adultery,  proof  of  which,  socially  and 
financially,  may  ruin  a  man  for  life. 

That  the  Divorce  Court  should  sit  locally  and  so  save  poor 
suitors’  expenses  is  a  reform  against  which  there  has  hardly  been 
serious  opposition,  except  on  the  part  of  lawyers  specialising  in 
divorce  work  in  London.  The  Schedule  of  the  Bill  contains  the 
names  of  nearly  a  hundred  places  for  such  sittings,  the  cases  to 
be  heard  being  those  of  persons  with  small  incomes  only.  A 
comment  may  be  made  on  the  list  as  it  stands,  that  it  is  still  a 
long  way  from  Berwick-on-Tw’eed  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  w’hither 
a  Berwick  couple  would  have  to  travel.  And,  in  the  Midlands, 
Derby  and  Nottingham  are  only  sixteen  miles  off  each  other, 
and  another  place  named.  Long  Eaton,  is  between  the  two. 
Chesterfield  would  be  more  accessible  for  the  north  of  these 
counties,  and  Long  Eaton  might  be  struck  off  the  list. 
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One  sub-section,  novel  to  our  law,  suggests  an  ultimate  possi¬ 
bility,  though  it  may  be  still  far  off.  The  proposal  is  to  recog¬ 
nise  divorces  between  English  folk  obtained  in  British  possessions, 
if  the  reasons  for  the  decree  were  such  that  they  would  suffice 
here.  Hitherto  our  Court  has  most  jealously  guarded  its  juris¬ 
diction,  and  has  declined  to  recognise  any  divorce  between 
:  domiciled  English  people  unless  pronounced  in  London.  Perhaps 
some  qualification  will  be  needful ;  there  should  at  least  be 
;  reciprocity,  and  it  might  also  be  well  to  guard  against  any  out- 
Iving  possession  taking  upon  itself  the  part  played  by  one  or  two 
Western  States  in  America,  and  attracting  discontented  couples 
by  laxity  of  administration.  This  would  not  be  likely,  but  a 
power  given  to  the  King  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  section 
by  Order  in  Council  as  against  the  offender  would  meet  the  point. 
Apart  from  that,  however,  the  section  might  pave  the  way  to  a 
uniform  and  standard  law  of  divorce  for  the  British  Empire, 
which  in  turn  might  lead  to  such  a  standard  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom,  save,  of  course,  where  divorce  was  entirely  forbidden. 

At  present  a  standard  is  impossible  in  our  own  Empire,  for 
neither  Scotland,  South  Africa,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand  would 
adapt  or  revert  to  our  present  law,  and  the  same  would  be  true 
of  nearly  all  the  American  States,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  But  the 
new  basis  of  our  law  would  in  effect  be  the  basis  of  the  laws  in 
those  countries,  and  a  little  give  and  take  would  harmonise  the 
differences  in  detail.  With  the  bulk  of  other  countries  in  agree¬ 
ment,  Canada  and  New  York,  both  with  divoice  laws  rather 
similar  to  our  own,  would  probably  follow  our  lead,  and  then 
the  law  of  divorce  for  all  the  wHite  races  could  be  framed  in  one 
code  and  placed  on  a  clear  and  equitable  principle. 

Alfred  Fellows. 
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I  DO  not  propose — “the  tyranny  of  space  ”  precludes  me— to  sis 
even  in  faint  outline  the  history  of  the  office  whose  holder  bi 
having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  position,  the  subordinate 
title  of  “Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland" 

It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  record  some  leading  incident! 
in  the  fortunes  of  that  office  and  of  the  personnel  of  its  holden 
since  public  attention  has  been  so  pointedly  and  painfully  directed 
to  the  course  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 

The  whole  office  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  o( 
Ireland  is  a  heap  of  anomalies.  It  is  one  of  several  offices  o( 
State  in  these  countries  the  relation  of  whose  duties  to  their  titlei 
it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  retention  of  the  lowly  title  of  the  office 
of  Cabinet  Minister  ordinarily  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  and  for  advising  and  directing  the  conduct  and  policr 
of  administration  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  I 
curious  disrelish  of  the  ackowledgment  of  change,  however  vital, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  English  Government, 
Side  by  side  with  the  Constitution  as  embodied  in  the  common  lav 
and  the  statute  book  there  has  grown  up  an  unwritten  conven¬ 
tional  Constitution.  The  statute  book  itself,  indeed,  is  by  no 
means  a  true  reflex  of  contemporary  public  opinion  and  practice, 
for  it  is  full  of  strange  survivals  of  other  ages.  So,  too,  in  the  case 
of  ministerial  offices,  the  tendency  has  been  not  to  create  them 
by  statute  nor  to  define  their  powers,  nor  by  way  of  direct  change 
to  enlarge  or  curtail  the  scope  of  their  authority  and  corresponding 
duties,  but  to  allow’ them  to  grow  as  living  organisms  in  the  course 
of  natural  development. 

The  rise  in  importance  of  the  position  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  analogous  to  the  rise  in  importance 
of  positions  in  England  originally  subordinate,  such  as  the  positions 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  great 
offices  of  State.  The  Chief  Secretaryship  owes  its  importance  to 
the  reduction  to  a  sinecure  of  the  great  office  of  Irish  Secretary 
of  State.  After  the  Revolution,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  had 
been  invested  with  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary  of  State,  which 
was  granted  to  him  for  life  as  a  sinecure.  No  Parliament  was 
held  in  Ireland  during  the  interval  between  1666  and  1692.^  Sir 


(1)  The  Parliament  convened  in  Ireland  by  James  II.,  which  sat  in  Dublin 
from  May  7th  till  July  20th,  1689,  after  the  flight  of  James]  from  JEnglsnd  in 
December  1688,  is  regarded  constitutionally  as  a  nullity. 
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Panl  Davys  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  and  discharged  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  as  Minister  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  post  subse¬ 
quently  given  for  life  as  a  sinecure  to  Sir  Richard  Southwell  was 
granted  to  his  son  and  afterwards  to  his  grandson,  who  died  in 
1755.  It  was  subsequently  given  to  Mr.  Tisdal ,  who  held  the  office 
of  Attorney  General,  and  on  his  death  in  1777  to  Mr.  Hely  Hut¬ 
chinson,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  held  it  till  his 
death  in  1794.  The  case  of  Mr.  Pulteney  in  1692  supplies  the  first 
instance  of  a  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  acting  as 
Minister  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  and  discharging  the 
i  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  On  a  motion  being  made  for  the 
i  production  of  the  accounts  of  the  Civil  and  Military  establishment 
jind  a  state  of  the  revenue,  Mr.  Pulteney,  one  of  the  private 
I  secretaries  of  Lord  Sydney,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  informed  the 
House  that  the  papers  in  question  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
by  His  Excellency  and  they  were  presented  accordingly. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  in  his  speech  as  Irish  Secretary,  in  moving  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
on  the  29th  of  March ,  made  a  remark  which  was  no  doubt  heard 
I  and  read  with  a  mild  scepticism  by  persons  ordinarily  well 
I  acquainted  with  public  affairs.  “There  is,”  he  said,  “no  provision 
in  the  Bill,  nor  was  there  any  in  any  other  (Government  of 
Ireland)  Bills  or  in  the  existing  (Government  of  Ireland)  Act  of 
1914,  for  the  continuance  of  the  historic  office  of  Chief  Secretary. 
These  words  of  mine  may  very  well  be  the  lay  of  the  last  min¬ 
strel.”  The  historic  office  of  Chief  Secretary  has,  like  many 
another  doomed  institution,  long  survived  the  pronouncement  of  its 
death  sentence.  More  than  seventy  years  ago  in  1850  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenancy  to 
which,  of  course,  the  abolition  of  the  Chief  Secretaryship  and  the 
establishment  in  its  place  of  a  Secretaryship  of  State  were  a  neces¬ 
sary  corollary,  passed  in  all  its  stages  with  overwhelming  majori¬ 
ties  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  personal  charge  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  That  Bill  was 
abandoned  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  dropped  owing  to  the  hos¬ 
tility  to  its  provisions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — himself  a 
former  Irish  Secretary — on  constitutional  grounds.  Again,  on 
May  25th,  1916,  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime  Minister  pronounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  “the  breakdown  of  the  existing  machinery  of 
Irish  Government.”  Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  fewer 
than  five  Irish  Secretaries,  while  on  the  22nd  May,  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  there  was  to  be — so  far  from  the  abolition 
of  the  Chief  Secretaryship — an  additional  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  to  be  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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The  Times  had  on  the  previous  day  assured  its  readers  in  j 
leading  article'that  the  chief  consideration,  of  the  Irish  Executi^t 
“must  be  making  preparation  for  its  departure”  and  "thjt 
logically  speaking  the  present  occupation  of  Dublin  Castle  ii 
provisional.” 

I  think  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
office,  not  even  that  of  Prime  Minister,  is  so  picturesque  in  tht 
poignancy  of  contrast  presented  by  its  holders  nor  so  full  of  pg. 
sonal  incidents  that  attract  interest,  as  the  position  of  Irish 
Secretary  which  still  survives  so  many  death  sentences.  I  propose 
to  sketch  a  few  of  these  episodes  of  interest.  The  list  could  b« 
largely  extended. 

I.  The  post  has  been  filled  alike  by  persons  of  no  public  experience 
and  by  statesmen  of  the  very  highest  political  status.  O’Connell 
bitterly  complains  of  the  inexperience  of  one  of  the  Irish  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  day,  whom  he  terms  “  a  namby  pamby  young  gentle¬ 
man.”  “I  have  heard,”  he  said,  “that  barbers  train  their  appren¬ 
tices  by  making  them  shave  beggars.  My  wretched  counhyis 
the  scene  of  his  political  education — he  is  the  shave  beggar  of  the 
day  for  Ireland.”  But  the  position  which,  in  O’Connell’s  judg¬ 
ment,  was  inefficiently  filled  by  a  new  beginner  was  filled  likewise 
in  O’Connell’s  time  by  statesmen  whose  abilities  and  experience 
he  appreciated,  widely  as  he  may  have  differed  from  them.  He 
complains,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Duncannon,  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  (the  Earl  of  Derby  who  was  Prime 
Minister)  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship.  “Mr.  Stanley,”  he  writes, 
“has  been  sent  over  again  to  be  the  only  chief  and  real  governor. 
It  is  idle  to  conceal  it.  Mr.  Stanley  must  be  put  out  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley  must  leave  Ireland  or  the  Ministry 
must  expect  to  lose  the  support  of  the  Irish  members.”  The  post 
of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  moreover  been  filled  by  states¬ 
men  who  have  left  for  it  the  very  highest  office.  It  has  for 
instance,  been  filled  in  1887  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  while 
holding  the  great  position  of  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

II.  Again,  the  Chief  Secretaryship  in  its  relation  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  has  afforded  a  greater  number  of  instances  of  family 
arrangements  in  the  disposition  of  preferment  than  any  other 
ministerial  post.  To  give  a  few  illustrations,  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1751,  had  as  Chief  Secretary  his  sou. 
Lord  George  Sackville,  afterwards  of  the  battle  of  Mindeu 
notoriety.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  in  1766  had  as  his  Chief  Secretary 
one  of  his  brothers.  Earl  Temple,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1783, 
had  as  his  Chief  Secretary  his  brother,  Mr.  William  (Lord)  Gren¬ 
ville,  afterwards  Speaker  and  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Grenville  spent, 
however,  most  of  his  time  in  London  and  obtained  through  his  Chief 
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'  Secretaryship  the  great  sinecure  ofiBce  of  Chief  Eemembrancer  on 
the  Irish  establishment  to  which  a  salary  of  i;4,000  per  annum 
ffas  attached.  In  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Mr.  Littleton  (Lord  Hatherton)  as  Chief  Secretary,  we  had  in 
Ireland  a  Government  by  a  father-in-law  and  a  son-in-law — “I 
rejoice,”  writes  O’Connell  in  1835,  “at  the  coming  (as  Lord 
I  Lieutenant)  of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  is  a  mere  driveller  but  who  is 
'another  name  for  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Littleton.” 

!  III.  The  position  of  Irish  Secretary  is  now  one  of  the  most 
heavily  burdened  with  difficult,  pressing  and  responsible  w'ork  of 
!  any  public  position  in  the  Empire.  That  position  has,  however,  at 
times  been  virtually  a  sinecure.  Thus  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington)  took  while  holding  the  office  of  Irish  Secre- 
j  tary  in  1808,  a  military  command  in  Portugal.  He  did  not  resign 
the  Irish  Secretaryship,  but  employed  Mr.  Croker  to  explain  in  the 
House  of  Commons  such  Irish  business  as  might  arise  during  his 
absence.  The  future  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Irish  Secretary, 
I  although  absent  from  Ireland,  was  busy  in  the  work  of  corruption 
in  that  country.  In  a  letter  written  in  November,  1808,  from 
London  to  Dublin  Castle,  he  says  in  reference  to  the  agitation  for 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  :  “I  think  there  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  Catholic  questions  afloat  just  now  you  might  feed  with 
another  iClOO.”  So  also,  in  a  letter  to  the  Irish  Under  Secretary, 
he  alludes  to  “  the  measures  I  had  in  contemplation  in  respect  to 
newspapers  in  Ireland.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  leave  them  en¬ 
tirely  to  themselves.  I  think  it  will  be  dangerous  to  allow  the 
Press  in  Ireland  to  take  care  of  itself,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
so  long  in  leading  strings.” 

IV.  The  position  of  Irish  Secretary  has  been  no  doubt  not 
infrequently  declined.  It  has,  however,  been  on  some  occasions 
a  very  coveted  object  of  political  ambition.  O’Connell  himself 
thought  the  Chief  Secretaryship  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  In  a 
confidential  letter  in  April,  1835,  on  the  formation  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Administration  after  the  downfall  of  the  Peel  Cabinet,  he 
writes :  “  You  may  be  convinced  I  will  not  accept  any  office  of 
any  kind  without  distinct  pledges,  nor  is  there  any  office  I  should 
accept  save  Attorney-General  or  Secretary  for  Ireland.”  O’Connell 
was  actually  nominated  Attorney-General,  and  was  for  half  a  day 
First  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown.  Colonel  Ellice,  a  son-in-law 
of  Earl  Grey  and  Whip  in  that  statesman’s  Administration,  was 
the  negotiator.  O’ConneU’s  commission  was  duly  made  out,  but 
difficulties  intervened,  and  the  appointment  was  cancelled  in 
favour  of  Mr.  (Justice)  Perrin.  O’Connell  probably  realised  that 
his  acceptance  of  office  would  be  a  death-blow  to  his  power.  He 
writes:  “With  respect  to  myself,  the  facts  never  oozed  out.  I 
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was  offered  the  Rolls,  which  I  at  once  rejected;  I  understanil 
the  King  (William  IV.)  made  a  personal  objection  to  my  bein»l 
in  power.  Heaven  help  the  worthy  old  gentleman.  As  if  the  I 
way  to  give  me  power  was  not  to  keep  me  out  of  office.  Yob  I 
are  aw’are  that  I  did  at  once  disclaim  taking  any  office,  and  freed  I 
the  new  Ministry  from  any  embarrassment  arising  from  the  w»nt  I 
of  me.”  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Irish  Secretaryship  has  been  in  I 
recent  times  considered,  notwithstanding  its  difficulties,  a  poet  I 
to  be  desired  by  some  eminent  statesmen,  including  Mr.  Joseph  I 
Chamberlain. 

V.  It  is  a  very  general,  but,  nevertheless,  an  absolutely 
erroneous,  impression  that  the  Irish  Secretaryship  has,  as  i 
general  rule,  proved  fatal  to  political  careers  and  reputations. 
The  tenure  of  that  office  has  in  some  few  cases  resulted  in  failure 
that  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  the  men,  but  to  circumstances. 
No  position  has,  however,  been  preparatory  to  greater  things  than 
the  position  of  Irish  Secretary.  Of  forty-six  Chief  Secretaries 
since  the  Union,  no  fewer  than  six — Wellington,  Melbourne, 
Stanley,  Peel,  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Balfour — have  subie-  ! 
quently  filled  the  great  position  of  Prime  Minister.  Tbe  Chief 
Secretaries  since  the  Union  number  among  them  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  two  Viceroys  of  India,  two  Lords-Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  statesmen  of  the  calibre  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Viscount  Morley,  and  Viscount 
Bryce,  to  whose  subsequent  careers  the  position  of  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  gave  an  impetus.  Among  the  Chief  Secretaries  before  the 
Union  who  attained  great  subsequent  distinction  may  be  included, 
to  take  only  a  few  names,  Addison,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State; 
Grenville,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Prime  Minister; 
William  Windham;  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  Chief  Secretary¬ 
ship,  neither  before  nor  after  the  Union,  can  truthfully  be 
described  as  the  grave  of  reputations. 

VI.  There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  the  office  of  Irish 
Secretary  may  be  regarded  as  renowned.  If  it  numbered 
amongst  its  holders  seven  Prime  Ministers,  it  is  scarcely  less 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  incumbents  a  greater  number  of  men 
who  have  attained  the  very  foremost  rank  in  literature  than  any 
other  Ministerial  office ;  Addison,  Trevelyan,  Morley,  Balfour, 
Bryce,  and  Birrell  are  calculated,  by  reason  of  their  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  these  countries,  to  reflect  lustre  on  any  position 
they  may  have  filled.  Each  of  these  statesmen  has  been  Irish 
Secretary.  And  there  is  yet  another  man  of  genius,  greater  in 
literature  than  any  of  those,  whose  name  must  be  very  closely 
associated  with  the  position  of  Chief  Secretary — Edmund  Burke. 
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Willifim  Gerard  Hamilton,  known  as  “Single-speech  Hamilton” 
'  om  a  speech  of  rare  excellence  in  the  English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1755  (he  made  several  others,  but  none  quite  so  good), 
^rmed  the  acquaintance  of  Edmund  Burke  through  Lord  Charle- 
lont.  Hamilton  had  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Lord 
Halifax  was  the  President.  Hamilton  engaged  Edmund  Burke 
to  assist  him  in. his  work.  In  1761  Lord  Halifax  was  appointed 
to  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  and  Burke  became  his  private  secretary. 
In  that  year  Horace  Walpole  met  Burke  at  dinner  at  the  house 
Ilf  the  newly-appointed  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton.  “There 
were,”  he  says,  “Garrick  and  a  young  Burke,  who  wrote  a  book 
in  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  was  much  admired.  He 
is  a  sensible  person,  and  has  not  worn  off  his  enthusiasm  yet,  and 
thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers  and  to  be  one. 
He  will  know  better  one  of  these  days.”  Hamilton  was  Chief 
Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax  and  to  Lord  Northumberland,  the  two 
first  Viceroys  of  George  III.  He  made  five  speeches  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  with  extraordinary  effect,  speeches  which, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  were  the  composition  of  Edmund  Burke,  whose 
intellect  he  desired  to  utilise  and  appropriate  to  his  owm  aggran¬ 
disement.  Hamilton  used  his  position  of  Chief  Secretary  to 
secure  for  himself  the  sinecure  office  of  Irish  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Hamilton  left  Ireland  in  1763.  He  held  the  post 
of  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  till  1784,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bought  back  from  him  that  sinecure  of  i01,5OO  a  year  by 
the  grant  of  a  life  pension  on  Ireland  of  £2,500  a  year  with  the 
power  to  sell  that  pension.  Early  in  1763  Hamilton  secured  a 
pension  of  £300  a  year  to  Burke  from  the  Irish  Treasury,  and 
insisted  on  his  right,  in  consideration  of  this  pension,  to  the 
undivided  services  of  Burke  as  if  he  had  bought  him  in  the  slave 
market.  Burke  eventually  surrendered  the  pension,  of  which 
Hamilton  had  the  meanness  to  take  an  assignment  to  his  own 
nominee.  In  1765  this  transaction  was  wound  up.  “Six  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life,”  said  Burke,  “he  took  from  me  from  every 
pursuit  of  literary  reputation  or  of  improvement  of  my  fortune. 
In  that  time  he  made  his  own  fortune  a  very  great  one,  and  he 
has  also  taken  to  himself  the  very  little  one  which  I  have  made.” 
Hamilton,  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  never  spoke  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  subsequently  remained 
a  member  for  nearly  four  and  twenty  years.  His  speeches  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  which  have  been  published  under  the 
title  “Parliamentary  Logick,”  may  be  regarded  as  the  produc¬ 
tions,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  Edmund  Burke.  The  voice 
^as  the  voice  of  Hamilton,  but  the  words  were  the  words  of 
Burke.  The  association  of  the  name  and  genius  of  Burke  with 
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the  Irish  Secretaryship  in  its  relations  with  men  of  letters  is  m 
far-fetched.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Charlemont 
thus  refers  to  “  Single-speech  Hamilton  ”  :  “  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilto^ 
was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  'speech  as  by  his  silence  in  tie 
(Irish)  House  of  Commons.  The  uncommon  splendour  of  hjj 
eloquence,  which  was  succeeded  by  such  inflexible  taciturnity  ij 
St.  Stephen’s,  became  the  subject,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  modi 
idle  speculation.  The  truth  is  that  all  his  speeches,  wheth# 
delivered  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  were  not  only  prepared  but 
studied  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude  of  which  those  who  an 
only  used  to  the  carelessness  of  modern  debating  can  scarcely  fori 
any  idea.” 

VII.  The  prevalence  of  duelling  in  these  countries  in  tlu 
eighteenth  century  and  in  the  early  decades  of  the  last  centnrj 
is  notorious,  and  the  immense  number  of  conspicuous  men,  anil 
especially  of  conspicuous  statesmen,  who  fought  duels  is  ven 
striking.  The  list  of  duellists  includes  Shelburne,  Pitt,  Foi, 
Canning,  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Leckj 
has  well  observed  that  “  no  revolution  of  public  sentiment  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  that  which,  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  a  generation,  has  banished  from  these  countries,  and  ini 
great  manner  from  Europe,  this  evil  custom  which  had  defied# 
long  the  condemnation  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Law.”  Ii 
the  last  case  in  which  a  serious  challenge  was  sent  to  a  public 
man  the  person  challenged  was  an  Irish  Secretary.  In  1815  Sii 
Eobert  Peel,  when  Irish  Secretary,  challenged  O’Connell.  In 
1862  a  challenge  was  sent  by  an  Irish  public  man  to  another 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  son  of  the  eminent  statesman,  when,  like 
his  father,  Irish  Secretary.  The  striking  contrast  between  the 
manner  in  which  the  respective  challenges  were  treated  in  the 
cases  of  father  and  son,  both  filling  the  same  high  office — a  gene^^ 
tion  intervening — constitutes  an  object-lesson  in  “the  revolution 
of  sentiment  ”  on  the  subject  of  duelling.  Sir  Robert  Peel'! 
challenge  to  O’Connell  is  as  follows:  “Dublin  Castle,  Sep.  1, 
1816,  six  o’clock.  Sir,  having  seen  in  a  newspaper  of  this  evening 
a  letter  bearing  your  signature  connected  with  a  communicatiffl 
which  I  have  recently  made  to  you  imputing  to  me  a  paltry  trid 
and  concluding  with  the  expression  of  your  regret  that  I  hiJ 
ultimately  preferred  a  paper  war,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
appoint  a  friend  who  may  make  with  Colonel  Brown,  the  beara 
of  this  letter,  such  arrangements  as  the  case  requires,  I  am.  Sir, 
etc.,  Robert  Peel.  Daniel  O’Connell,  Esq.”  The  second 
arranged  that  Peel  and  O’Connell  should  proceed  to  the  Continent 
and  there  fight.  O’Connell  succeeded  in  reaching  London  with¬ 
out  detection,  but  he  was  arrested  when  stepping  into  a  chaise 
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,  r  pover.  He  was  bound  in  heavy  recognisances  to  keep  the 
!.,ce  everywhere,  and  informed  by  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  that 
,f  he  and  Peel  fought  afterwards  and  either  were  killed,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  would  be  tried  and  assuredly  hanged  for  murder.  The 
ilit’ious  gossip  of  the  day,  for  which  there  was  no  foundation, 
I  nputed  to  O’Connell  a  desire  to  be  arrested.  Some  little  time 
P  frerwards,  in  arguing  a  case  before  Lord  Norbury,  the  Chief 
[■justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  O’Connell  said  :  “I 
Pvaryour  Lordship  fails  to  apprehend  me.”  “Well,  Mr.  O’Con- 
!■  dl,”  was  the  genial  reply  from  the  Bench,  “the  fault  must  be 
f.iith  you.  No  one  can  be  more  easily  apprehended  than  you  if 
i’e  so  desire.”  In  February,  1862,  The  O’Donoghue,  a  member 
fthe  House  of  Commons,  felt  aggrieved  by  language  used  in  the 
id,  use  of  Commons  by  the  third  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Irish  Secre- 
,rv.  He  sent  a  friend  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  friend  was 
'  ferred  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Prime  Minister.  The  incident 
■lie  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  24th,  1862,  and 
je  follow  ing  extract  from  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  records  the 
vtinction  of  jiolitical  duelling  in  these  countries,  and  must  stand 
ithe  credit  of  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary.  “Complaint  being 
.de  to  the  House  by  Viscount  Palmerston  that  The  O’Donoghue, 
ilember  for  the  County  of  Tipperary,  had  sent  a  hostile  message 
0  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet,  Member  for  Tam- 
irth,  and  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
f  a  consequence  of  words  spoken  by  the  latter  in  debate  on  Friday 
’  t,  and  The  O’Donoghue  being  in  his  place,  Mr.  Speaker  called 
■in  him  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  taken  a  course  incon- 
■tent  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  to  assure  the  House 
"it  the  matter  should  not  proceed  further.  Whereupon,  after 
n  explanation  from  Major  Gavin,  Member  for  the  City  of 
Limerick,  who  had  conveyed  the  message.  The  O’Donoghue  stated 
he  desired  to  acquit  himself  of  any  disrespect  to  the  House 
r  its  privileges,  submitted  himself  to  its  pleasure  and  gave  the 
juired  assurance.” 

HII.  Before  the  Union  the  relations  between  the  Lord-Lieu- 
ant  and  his  Chief  Secretary,  even  when  not  based  on  family 
neciion,  were  generally  very  intimate  and  cordial.  The  Lord- 
LiPiitenant  had  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  Chief 
-^retary,  who  was  not  infrequently,  if  not  a  near  relative,  a 
personal  friend.  The  Chief  Secretary  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
?iire  in  1777,  Sir  Richard  Heron,  was  his  English  land  agent, 
'tie  Chief  Secretary  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  1772,  Sir  John 
■iquiere,  had  been  a  member  of  an  Embassy  of  which  the  Lord- 
Leutenant  had  been  the  head.  Sir  John  Blaquiere’s  intimacy 
j  "<1  influence  with  his  Chief  may  perhaps  be  gauged  by  one  little 
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incident.  Lord  Harcourt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cabinet  in  a  co' 
spondence  of  which  copies  have  been  preserved  and  annotated 
Sir  John  Blaquiere,  says:  “I  am  persuaded  it  would  bey- 
undesirable  to  make  the  commission  of  judges  (in  Ireland) - 
continue  during  good  behaviour.”  To  this  letter  Sir 
Blaquiere  appends  the  remark  :  ‘‘I  was  in  the  country  whenf 
extraordinary  letter  was  written. — J.B.” 

Again,  Lord  Carlisle  in  1780  had  as  his  Chief  Secretary  M; 
Eden  (Lord  Auckland),  with  whom  he  had  been  accompanied 3 
his  unsuccessful  mission  of  conciliation  to  the  American  (  olorj- 
in  revolt.  When  Lord  Carlisle  was  removed  from  the  Lord-IJpr 
tenancy  in  1782,  under  circumstances  of  great  abruptness  ar» 
discourtesy,  Mr.  Eden  resolved  to  avenge  the  manner  in  wL'. 
his  Chief  was  treated.  He  refused  positively  to  hold  any  ccir 
munication  with  the  new  Government,  and,  availing  himself (rf; 
seat  which  he  still  held  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
appeared  there  on  the  first  day  of  Ss  assembly,  and  after  a  ve; 
ment  speech  in  which  he  described  the  impossibility  of  wir 
holding  legislative  independence  from  Ireland,  he  gave  notice  • 
his  intention  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.  deobiii. 
Ireland  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  English  Purliamm 
IVfore  the  Union  no  Lord-Lieutenant  and  no  Chief  SecreUrr 
ever  had  a  seat  in  the  British  Cabinet.  The  Lord-Lieuter 
was  an  English  nobleman,  his  Chief  Secretary  was  generally  s 
member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  w'ho  easily  obtaii  ’ 
a  seat  in  the  Irish  House.  These  functionaries  w'ent  in  and  01 
of  office  with  the  English  Government  whose  nominees  they  wer 
A  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  did  not  vacated 
seat  in  that  Assembly  on  being  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  tb 
Lord-Lieutenant,  as  that  appointment  was  not  regarded  aswiti' 
the  purview  of  the  English  Place  Act  of  1705,  and  the  Irish  Pli 
Act  of  1793  wms  not  considered  applicable,  since  the  apiiointm-  ■ 
to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  had  been  made  before  its  holder  h ’ 
been  elected  to  that  Assembly.  Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  yyb 
appointed  Chief  Secretary  in  1798,  was  a  member  of  the  Ir- 
House  of  Commons.  He  sat  for  the  County  of  Dow  n,  a  constituri  ,• 
in  which  the  voters  were  forty-shilling  freeholds,  and  in 
there  wms  at  least  the  semblance  of  popular  election.  He 
at  the  time  a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  i 
w^hich,  however,  he  had  previously  sat.  Mr.  George  Ponsonl; 
subsequently  Ijord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  the  Ministry  of  b 
the  Talents  and  Leader  of  the  official  Opposition  in  the  Prii: 
House  of  Commons  from  1807  till  his  death  in  1817,  raised  tb 
question  as  to  whether  Lord  Castlereagh  had  not  vacated  his 
by  bis  acceptance  of  office  under  the  Crowm  under  the  provi^. 
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,  jjjg  Irish  Place  Act.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  however, 
Lju  ed  to  entertain  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  contention.  If  Lord  Castle- 
had  then  been  compelled  to  seek  re-election  for  his  con- 
jituency  he  would  have  been  defeated.  The  petition  against  the 
Union  from  the  County  of  Down  had  17,000  signatures,  whereas 
the  counter-petition  was  signed  only  by  415,  and  at  the  general 
Uctlnn  after  the  Union  Lord  Castlereagh  lost  his  seat  for  Down. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  Union  in  1801  that  by  statute  appointment 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  his 'Chief  Secretaryship 
rendered  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  vacant — the  Chief 
Secretary  being  eligible  for  re-election,  while  it  is  provided  by  an 
amending  Act  that  the  Chief  Secretaryship  is  not  itself  necessarily 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  by  whom  the 
appointment  has  been  made.  On  the  formation  of  a  new  Adminis¬ 
tration  the  last  appointment  is  usually  that  of  the  Irish  Secretary. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  formally  appoints 
the  Chief  Secretary,  who  is  generally  a  prominent  member  of  the 
\liiiiiiistration,  whi^p  a  Lord-Lieutenant  is  not  usually  a  member 
of  a  Cabinet.  He  occupies  a  position  of  great  dignity  but  sub¬ 
ordinate  iniix)rtance,  the  appointment  to  a  Lord-Lieutenancy 
being  frequently  deferred  till  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  gentle- 
rn  who  is  the  prospective  Chief  Secretary  will  have  no  objection 
tu  his  Chief.  Before  the  Union,  as  I  have  said,  no  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  no  Chief  Secretary  ever  sat  in  a  Cabinet.  In 
fact,  both  before  and  after  the  Union  Cabinet  Ministers,  on 
appointment  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  have  retired  from  the 
Cabinet.  Since  the  Union  the  Cabinet  has  frequently  contained 
neither  a  Ijord-Lieutenant  nor  a  Chief  Secretary.  It  is  usual  in 
recent  times  for  a  Chief  Secretary  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister.  On 
four  occasions  only  has  a  Lord-Lieutenant  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet — in  the  second  Viceroyalty  of  Earl  Spencer  in  1882,  in 
the  Viceroyalties  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Earl  Cadogan,  and 
Lord  French.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  present  Chief 
Secretary,  a  Lord-Lieutenant  and  a  Chief  Secretary  have  never 
been  in  a  Cabinet  together.  The  presence  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant 
ud  a  Chief  Secretary  in  a  Cabinet  produces  two  results.  It 
destroys  Sir  Bobert  Peel’s  grave  objections  in  1850  to  making  the 
Irish  Secretary  a  Cabinet  Minister  on  the  ground,  held  previously 
hy  Lord  Anglesey  and  subsequently  by  Earl  Cow’per  and  Lord 
Wimborne  w'hen  Lords-Lieutenant,  that  it  tended  not  only  to 
disturb,  but  to  invert,  the  relation  of  a  subordinate  to  his  Chief 
(the  Lord-Lieutenant  not  being  in  the  Cabinet)  and  that  it 
encouraged  the  Chief  Secretary  to  assume  for  himself  the  exercise 
of  independent  powers.  Another  result  of  the  presence  of  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  a  Chief  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  must  be  that 
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the  theoretical  subordination  of  the  Irish  Administration  to  ti* 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  in  pre-Unici 
times  w^as  the  medium  of  official  communication  between  tl* 
Irish  Administration  and  the  Cabinet,  has  now  ceased  to  represe® 
anything  more  than  a  formal  recognition  of  the  constitutionji 
principle  that  a  Secretary  of  State  is  the  proper  medium  for  tb 
transmission  of  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  Lorii 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  as  to  any  other  servant  of  the  Crown,  acj 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  peace  of  ffe 
Bealm  would  no  longer  warrant  his  over-ruling  the  decision  of  tte 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  adminli 
trative  policy  of  Ireland. 

IX.  The  contrasts  and  analogies  between  the  administration d 
Scottish  affairs  in  Scotland  and  Irish  affairs  in  Ireland  are  cl 
interest.  In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  there  was  once  a  Sccretarr 
of  State.  On  the  abolition  of  that  office  in  Scotland  the  Honn 
Office  took  over  the  formal  conduct  of  Scottish  affairs,  belii| 
advised  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  \\iio  discharged  for  the 
purpose  of  the  domestic  business  of  Scotland  the  duties  of  at 
lender  Secretary  of  State.  In  1885  the  office  of  Secretary  Lr 
Scotland,  w'hose  holder  is  not  a  Secretary  of  State,  hut  a  repp- 
sentative  for  local  purposes  of  various  Scottish  Departments  d 
Government,  was  created.  The  great  essential  difference  bekees 
Scottish  and  Irish  administration  is  that  in  Scotland  since  the 
union  not  only  of  the  Parliaments  in  1707,  but  of  the  Crowns  in 
1603,  the  administrative  Government  of  Scotland  has  been  allbst 
invariably  in  the  hands  of  Scotsmen,  whereas  the  administrative 
Government  of  Ireland  has  been  all  but  invariably  in  the  hand! 
of  statesmen  not  connected  by  either  birth,  descent,  or  educa¬ 
tion  with  that  country.  Every  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  and 
every  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  been  a  Scotsman.  Since  the 
Irish  Union  there  have  been  three  and  tw’enty  Lords-Lieutenant 
and  fifty-four  Irish  Secretaries.  Five  Lords-Lieutenant  only  and 
six  Irish  Secretaries  only  have  been  of  Irish  birth  or  antecedenb. 
The  appointment  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  curious  notice  in  one  of  the  letters 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  day,  to  the  Dnkf 
of  Portland,  then  Home  Secretary,  to  be  laid  before  the  Cabinet: 
“liord  Castlereagh’s  appointment  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  and, 
although  I  admit  the  propriety  of  the  general  rule  (against  tin 
appointment  of  Irishmen)  yet  he  is  so  very  unlike  an  Trishmat 
I  think  he  has  a  claim  to  an  exception  in  his  favour.” 

J.  G.  Swift  M.acXeill. 
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VvERVONE  remembers  La  Doree — L’Ador^,  the  lovely,  the  enchant- 
Ct  and  fnany  must  remember  her  touching  farewell  to  the  public 
ho  could  hardly  believe  in  the  reality  of  her  departure,  and  who 
*ood  for  nearly  an  hour  in  'the  theatre  shouting,  “  Come  back,  come 
ok.”  To  me  above  all,  of  course,  the  occasion  was  moving. 

J  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  the  first  night  she  danced  here  in 
She  had  arrived  from  Brussels,  whence  report  heralded  her, 
moming.  Destined  for  a  dancer  as  I  had  always  been,  my 
’  ..ither  took  me  to  see  each  new  star  who  appeared,  that  I  might 
'.  .m  or  take  warning  from  her  as  the  case  might  be.  I  can  re- 
*  the  very  smell  of  the  theatre  as  we  went  in,  but  I  forget 
'je  dull  entertainment  that  preceded  the  clou  of  the  evening.  I 
'sow  we  seemed  to  wait  through  an  eternity  of  boredom  before  the 
of  the  violins  sang  a  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  the  dancer, 
"'he  was  billed  as  La  Doree,  The  Golden  One,  on  account  of  her 
nderful  shining  hair;  but  after  that  first  night  she  was  L'Adoree, 
'ir  all  hearts  were  hers. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  describe  her  dancing.  Has  not  Europe 
,ng  with  it,  and  America  resounded  on  gongs?  From  her  first 
u.estini;  entrance  in  her  thin  green  robes,  with  her  air  of  a  wearied 
vlph,  to  her  last  frenzied  swirling  over  autumn  leaves  we  sat  spell- 
;nd,  and  when  at  last  she  fell,  as  if  exhausted,  with  her  white  arms 
’mg  wide,  the  whole  house  rose  at  her  and  shouted  itself  hoarse. 
From  that  moment  my  fate  was  decided.  If  I  could  not  dance  as 
he  danced,  I  would  not  dance  at  all.  In  vain  my  mother  assured 
that  such  dancing  might  prove  only  a  passing  fashion.  I  was 
'iurate.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  me  to  see  her. 
\ti,  the  graciousness  of  her  reception  of  us.  Maman,  shy  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  I,  silent  with  admiration.  We  must  have  been  an  em¬ 
barrassing  pair.  But  she,  even  lovelier  in  her  own  rooms  than  on 
the  stage,  leant  forward  so  kindly  and  so  simply  took  my  hand  that 
ill  our  shyness  vanished  and  we  freely  asked,  and  as  freely  received, 
her  directions.  I  was  to  leave  Henri’s  at  once,  and  to  study  for 
■'fo  years  with  Mme.  Fantin;  then  L’Adoree  would  take  me  under 
hfr  own  care.  But  all  this  on  condition  that  I  danced  for  her  in 
ihe  big  studio  she  had  taken,  and  that  she  saw  promise  in  me. 
Ihen  distraction :  she  was  so  busy  that  she  could  not  see  me  dance 
for  a  week.  Thursday- week,  at  eleven  o’clock,  was  her  first  hour 
of  freedom.  And  now  we  must  go,  she  was  expecting  a  visitor. 

What  a  drive  home  that  was,  both  of  us  talking  at  once :  Maman 
conquered  by  the  dancer’s  charm,  I  her  utter  slave.  And  so  I  re- 
coained  through  the  following  twm  years  of  drudgery,  lightened  by 
,  nodic  visits  to  my  idol.  For  the  trial  at  the  studio  proved  a  sue- 
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cess.  How  I  trembled  when  I  first  stood  up  before  her.  The  ptj; 
mirrors  round  the  walls  seemed  to  mock  the  frightened  figure  thet 
reflected.  The  heavy  purple  curtains  were  the  colour  of  dooni. 
And  Prince  X.,  who  sat  there  with  his  quizzical  smile,  seemed  to  1* 
only  waiting  for  my  discomfiture.  I  danced  the  few  conventional 
steps  that  reveal  training,  and  woke  approval  but  no  interest  in  the 
tall  dark  man.  L’Adoree  watched  me  gravely. 

“  See  now,”  she  said  as  I  finished,  ”  Cesare  here  will  play  the 
22nd  Prelude  of  Bach.  He  will  play  it  twice.  Listen  the  first  time 
Go  behind  the  screen  and  listen  alone.  Then,  when  he  plays  it 
again,  come  out  and  give  to  us  in  dance  what  the  music  has  gives 
to  you.” 

Prince  X.  looked  up  kindly.  ”  Forget  us,”  he  said.  ‘ ‘  Forget  life. 
Forget  your  future.  At  any  rate  then  you  will  carry  somethbj 
away.” 

I  looked  at  him,  and  he  seemed  to  send  strength  into  my  sod 
with  his  steady,  kind  look.  I  went  behind  the  screen. 

A  miracle  happened.  L ’Adorno  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  Mams! 
wore  her  rapt  air.  The  Prince  looked  at  me  questioningly,  “  Ho» 
does  she  do  it?  ”  he  asked. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  about  myself.  Let  me  tell  you 
rather  how  she  mothered  me,  worked  with  me,  taught  me,  loved 
me,  gave  me  all  she  could  give,  until  at  last  the  day  came  on  whick 
I  was  to  make  my  first  appearance  in  public  and  she  her  last  iu 
France. 

We  were  in  Paris,  w'here  L’Ador^e  had  been  dancing  for  a  monti 
before  sailing  on  a  two  years’  contract  to  America.  She  was  to  sai 
the  day  after  her  farewell  performance,  at  which  I  also  was  to  dance 
X.  w'as  to  follow  her  by  the  next  boat  and  Maman  and  I  were  t« 
join  her  after  a  three  months’  tour  in  Europe.  All  day  she  had 
looked  at  me  with  troubled  eyes.  She  had  no  doubt  of  my  success, 
she  said,  and  yet  she  looked  at  me  as  if  our  life  together  were 
ending. 

We  were  presenting  a  new  dance  for  her  farewell  night,  or  rather 
a  new  version  of  the  one  in  which  I  had  first  seen  her.  Were  an; 
of  you  there  ?  It  was  a  wonderful  night.  The  curtain  drew  up  oa 
a  grey  hillside  silent  in  twilight.  One  saw  dim  w^ite  flowers  and 
trees  with  colourless  fruits;  a  valley  sloped  aw’ay  to  the  right,  and 
grey  fields  shewed  faintly  against  a  grey  horizon.  The  orchestra 
played  a  minor  air  that  Striavine  had  written  specially  for  the  dance 
Slowly,  slowly,  as  one  listened,  a  vague  tremor  of  colour  seemed t« 
come  to  life.  The  grey  faded,  and  deepened,  and  grew  to  green.  .1 
warm  light  shone  in  the  sky.  The  air  changed  to  a  triumphant 
chant,  and  as  the  light  throbbed  and  glow'ed  the  fields  grew  gold 
across  the  valley  as  if  the  sun  himself  were  coming  up  the  roadj 
that  climbed  the  hill.  And  now  one  saw  that  the  fields  were  of 
standing  com  ripe  in  the  ear.  The  indistinguishable  grey  creeper 
was  a  vine  heavy  with  purple  grapes.  The  dim  tree  bowed  beneath 
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load  of  figs-  now  the  sky  was  a  bright  hard  blue,  in  which 

jiijh  summer  set  one  white  cloud  sail.  Then,  as  the  whole  orchestra 
(;eenit‘il  to  sing  with  triumph,  a  figure  came  from  the  valley  and 
staved  for  a  moment  against  the  glowing  sky.  Tall  and  slender 
jcJ  crolden,  with  golden  sandals  on  her  feet;  veiled  with  gold  and 
nroffued  with  barley,  Demeter  stood  before  us.  And  then,  the 
wonder-dance.  The  dance  “  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands.” 
^nd  all  the  while  the  colour  about  her  grew  and  the  music  gathered 
new  and  fuller  themes.  Then,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  music 
slowed  and  the  brilliancy  faded.  The  heavy  grape  clusters  fell 
from  the  reddening  vine.  The  figs  dropped  their  purple  from  among 
the  withering  leaves.  And  now  the  fires  of  autumn  burnt  the  gold 
from  the  landscape,  and  then  their  red  died  down  till  the  dance 
ended  with  the  dancer  gazing  with  wild  eyes  at  a  leaf  that  fell  at 
her  feet  from  some  arching  bough  above.  She  stood  and  looked 
jnd  the  music  stopped,  and  leaf  after  leaf  eddied  down  through  the 
.hilling  air  till,  with  the  light  gone  from  her  gold-lit  robes,  a  figure  of 
dismay  stood  brown-clad  among  the  brown  and  shrivelling  leaves. 

A  feeling  of  foreboding  struck  at  my  heart  as  I  stood  ready  to 
j.  -it'iid  the  hill.  The  hill  that,  waking  only  to  green,  was  grey  once 
more  in  the  mist  of  autumn.  Then  my  cue  came.  A  shrill  piping 
rose  from  the  orchestra  and  then  a  thrill  of  bird-song.  The  mists 
lifted,  and,  as  an  opal  light  grew  roSy  with  dawn,  I  set  my  bare 
feet  on  a  green  path  that  led  downward  through  flowering  haw¬ 
thorn  trees.  Demeter  lifted  her  stricken  face  and  saw,  treading 
-nleily  between  the  spring  flowers  that  starred  her  path,  white-clad 
Persephone,  with  clustered  golden  hair  crowned  with  pale  wind¬ 
flowers.  There  had  always  been  a  slight  likeness  between  us.  This 
my  teacher  had  cultivated.  Her  movements  and  carriage  I  copied 
partly  from  worship,  partly  from  association.  My  hair,  though 
paler  than  hers,  she  made  me  wear  in  her  own  fashion. 

How  can  I  describe  the  look  she  gave  me?  The  long  look  of 
love,  of  renunciation,  of  despair.  X.  said  after  that  he  could  never 
tell  if  it  was  that  that  so  moved  the  audience,  or  the  picture  I  made 
of  youth  but  half-awakened,  and  with  a  pathos  of  troubled  ques¬ 
tioning  in  my  eyes.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  audience  rose  in  their 
seats  and  shouted  at  us — 

“A  miracle,’  “A  re-incamation,”  ‘‘La  Dor^e,”  ‘‘L’Ador4e.” 

She  lifted  her  hand,  and  the  music  of  Striavine’s  enchanting 
Spring  Song  began.  As  I  advanced  she  stepped  back,  but  always 
with  that  look  in  her  eyes.  I  drew  inspiration  deep  into  my  soul, 
sad,  stooping  to  a  daisy,  began  my  dance.  AU  the  joy  of  resurrec¬ 
tion  after  long  sleep,  of  light  after  long  darkness,  was  my  theme.  I 
forgot  the  still,  watching  figure.  I  forgot  the  audience.  I  listened 
to  the  music.  I  gave  out  what  I  drew  in.  Then  as  I  stood  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  thunder  of  the  applause  I  became  aware  of  one  thing  that 
struck  at  my  heart  like  a  sword.  From  the  stage  box  X.  leaned 
forward,  and  with  his  deep-set  eyes  looked  straight  into  mine.  I 
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stepped  back  and  bowed  to  the  audience.  Demeter  unbound  tl* 
golden  fillet  that  confined  her  veil  and  fastened  it  below  my 
Then  she  took  me  in  her  arms  and  gave  me  a  long  tender  ki# 
there  on  the  stage  before  all  the  people.  How  they  shouted.  T''j 
boards  were  covered  with  flowers.  The  golden  light  played  on  on 
idol’s  robes  again  and  she  turned  to  receive  the  incense  that 
shared.  But  in  her  eyes  despair  stayed. 

She  sailed  the  next  day  and  that  night  I  danced  alone.  I  gayj 
the  Spring  dance  in  a  larch  wood  all  tender  green,  while  a  ittfc 
shepherd  sat  on  a  grey  rock  piping.  Prince  X.  came  into  his  boi 
as  my  turn  began.  Afterwards  he  drove  Maman  and  me  home  in 
his  car.  Every  day  that  week  he  took  us  to  lunch  in  the  Bois 
and  every  night  he  came  to  the  theatre.  I  began  to  grieve  at  the 
thought  of  how  soon  he  would  go  to  America.  On  the  Friday  I 
said  to  him,  “  This  is  our  last  lunch,  is  it  not?  ” 

An  unhappy  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said  that  businese 
would  keep  him  a  little  longer  in  Paris. 

\  letter  came  from  L’Ador^e.  She  had  had  a  tremendous  recep¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  I  was  to  be  good  and  to  practise  hard,  and  to 
remind  X.  to  bring  her  signed  copy  of  Anatole  France.  But’  X. 
lingered  in  Paris.  Other  letters  came — shorter,  messages  to  differ¬ 
ent  people,  commissions,  but  less  and  less  of  the  personal.  The 
day  came  when  I  was  to  journey  to  Milan. 

“  It  is  good-bye,”  1  said  to  X.,  and  as  I  spoke  it  wms  like  a  sword 
in  my  heart.  A  two-edged  sword.  X.  did  not  look  at  me. 

”  I  am  coming  to  Milan,”  he  said. 

All  my  entreaties,  all  my  tears — well,  all  the  world  knows  how 
they  ended.  I  swear  I  made  a  good  fight  both  against  myself  and 
against  him.  ”  I  have  written  to  her,”  he  said. 

She  did  not  write  to  me  again,  though  I  wrote  letters  of  denial, 
of  despair,  of  renunciation,  of  passionate  adoration.  I  tried  to  be  1 
true.  I  was  only  nineteen. 

L’Adoree  never  came  to  Paris  again.  She  danced  in  every 
capital  of  the  world  and  sordid  I,  yet  I  never  saw  her  but  once 
more.  It  was  five  years  later,  and  she  had  left  the  stage.  I  was 
staying  at  Heyste  for  a  week  before  dancing  in  Brussels.  One  even¬ 
ing  I  w’as  so  restless  in  my  rooms  at  the  big  hotel  that  I  left  my 
paid  companion  to  w'rite  my  letters,  and  went  out  on  the  long  sand^ 
of  the  shore.  From  the  lighted  Casino  one  heard  distinctly  the 
sound  of  dance  music.  Couples  walked  about  in  the  lighted  gardens, 
but  the  sands  were  dark  and  deserted.  I  thought  I  saw  one  figtire 
ahead  of  me,  but  no  more.  As  I  paced  along  the  sea’s  edge,  from  the 
Casino  came  suddenly  the  minor  opening  notes  of  Striavine’s 
Demeter.  I  sat  down  against  a  tussock  of  coarse  grass  and  closed 
my  eyes  and  listened.  When  I  looked  up  a  grey  figure  was  on  the 
smooth  stretch  of  sand  between  me  and  the  sea.  A  woman  with 
a  grey  veil  bound  about  her  head.  She  swayed  and  lifted  her  hands. 
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ijBlgatand  watched  her,  unable  to  move.  At  last  she  stood  still  with 
■Bliead  thrown  back,  gazing  upwards  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  at  her  feet. 
I A  shrill  piping  came  from  the  orchestra,  and  then  a  thrill  of  bird- 
I  song.  I  threw  back  my  cloak  and  rose  to  my  feet,  lifting  my  white 
I  For  a  moment  we  faced  each  other,  then  my  tears  came. 

“Ador^e!  ”  I  cried,  and  took  her  hands.  She  looked  at  me  with 
eyes  that  burnt  in  a  white  face. 

"C’est  la  petite  Marguerite,”  she  said.  Then  she  detached  her¬ 
self  from  me. 

“Believe  me,”  she  said,  “  I  have  always  been  glad  of  your  suc¬ 
cess.  I  have  watched  your  career  and  have  rejoiced  that  it  has 
been  so  great.  I  could  not  see  you,  I  could  not  see  you  with  him.” 

“If  you  knew - ”  I  began.  She  stopped  me. 

“I  know  all,”  she  said,  “  and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  way.  I 
am  not  a  woman  who,  having  known  passion,  could  see  it  die  into 
kindness.  You  took  my  lover  ” — I  raised  my  hands  to  protest — 
“No,  you  did  it  innocently.  Say,  then,  my  lover  left  me  for  you. 
I  forgive  you  that  now.  You  w'on  greater  fame  than  mine.  But  of 
that  I  am  not  jealous.  It  is  what  happened  at  the  last  that  makes 
an  eternal  barrier  between  us.  That  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
meet.  You  know.”  I  bowed  my  head.  “It  is  that  that  makes 
me  a  living  grief.  That  stabs  me  unceasingly  here.” 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  breast  as  if  a  bodily  agony  possessed 
her. 

“I  can  never  forget,”  she  cried,  and  turned,  and  was  gone.  I 
threw  myself  dow’n  where  one  of  her  little  heel-prints  lay  marked 
in  the  sand,  and  lay  there  weeping.  I  wept  for  myself,  left  alone 
in  a  grey  world;  I  wept  for  her;  I  wept  for  X.,  the  perfect,  the 
faithless  lover,  who  had  been  false  to  both  of  us,  but  who  had  sent 
for  me  as  he  lay  dying  and  had  died  against  my  heart. 

Ethel  Dilke. 
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It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father ;  it  is  a  good  book  that  I- 
recognises  its  own  artistic  parentage.  The  writers  of  the  present  ( 
age  are  often  so  afraid  of  being  accused  of  plagiarism  that  the;  | 
clothe  their  best  ideas  in  ridiculously  transparent  disguises,  hopinal 
thereby  to  lay  claim  to  the  laurel  wreath  of  originality.  As  if  Virgil  I 
were  ashamed  of  recognising  a  certain  debt  to  Homer,  or  as  if  it  I 
were  any  dishonour  to  Ariosto  that  Boiardo  had  ‘  ‘  been  there  be- 1 
fore  ”  !  I  I 

What  a  relief,  then,  to  find  a  really  great  master j)iece  that  does  I 
not  seek  to  disguise  its  origin.  II  Beffardo,  the  new  play  of  Ninol'I 
Berrini,  an  almost  unknown  Italian  dramatist,  admits  openly,  even  ■  s 
in  its  title,  the  influence  of  Sem  Benelli’s  Cena  dellc  Beffe,  but  I  a 
the  enthusiastic  reception  the  new  play  received,  and  continues  still  1 1 
to  receive,  from  the  public  of  Milan  and  Rome,  shows  clearly  that  1 
it  is  no  mere  copy,  or  literary  rechauffe.  The  play  has  recentlv  1 1 
been  published  in  book  form,  and  now  that  it  can  be  studied ,dis- 1 
passionately  without  the  additional  advantages  of  the  extraordinarily  I 
fine  acting  of  the  company  that  created  it,  and  the  beautiful  setting  I 
of  thirteenth-century  scenery,  it  may  be  considered  to  rank  unques-  I 
tionably  amongst  the  few  great  masterpieces  of  Italian  drama,  both  I 
ancient  and  modem.  I 

Comparisons  are  always  odious,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  compare  I 
the  Beffardo  with  Benelli’s  earlier  work,  although  there  are  few  I 
points  of  direct  contact  beyond  the  title ;  in  fact  there  is  even  the  I 
difference  of  over  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  historical  setting.  But  I 
the  conception  of  the  early  Renaissance  as  an  age  not  of  beauty  I 
and  love,  but  of  bitterness  and  hate,  the  scorn,  the  mockery,  the  I 
hypocrisy  underlying  the  gay  and  brilliant  life  in  those  Italian  I 

States,  first  inspired  the  Cena  delle  Beffe,  and  inspires  also  the  I 

Beffardo.  No  disparagement,  therefore,  of  Benelli’s  great  work  I 
is  intended  when  one  asserts  that  the  Beffardo  is  undoubtedly  I 
its  superior  in  human  interest  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  dramatic  I 
power.  The  main  defect  of  the  Cena  is  its  lack  of  any  dominat-  I 
ing  female  personality  :  it  consists  merely  in  a  study  of  hate  between  I 
two  men,  one  strong,  the  other  weak.  The  Beffardo  is  also  a  I 
study  of  hate,  but  of  that  between  a  mother  and  son,  and  the  per-  I 

sonality  of  the  mother  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  pro-  I 

t-agonist.  I 

Berrini,  greatly  daring,  has  selected  as  the  latter  an  historical  I 
personage,  the  poet,  Cecco  Angioliero  of  Siena,  who  died  about 
1313,  friend  and  companion  of  Dante,  with  whom  he  exchanged 
many  sonnets  and  finally  quarrelled.  The  play  is  founded  on  his 
famous  sonnet,  “  S’io  fossi  foco,  arderei  lo  mondo,”  which  has  been 
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go  admirably  translated  by  Rossetti,  and  is  skilfully  led  up  to  and 
•.tmduccd  into  the  play  itself;— 

S’io  fossi  foco,  arderei  lo  mondo ; 
s’io  fossi  vento  lo  tempesterei ; 
s’io  fossi  acqua  io  I’allagherei; 
s’io  fossi  Dio  lo  manderei  ’n  profondo. 

5  S’io  fossi  Papa,  allor  sare’  giocondo 

(  che  tutti  i  Cristian’  tribolerei  : 

I  s’io  fossi  Imperator,  sai  cho  farei? 

I  A  tutti  mozarei  lo  capo  a  tondo. 

S’io  fossi  morte,  anderei  da  mio  padre, 
s’io  fossi  vita  fuggirei  da  lui  : 
similemente  faria  di  mia  madre. 

I  S’io  fossi  Cecco,  com’io  sono  e  fui, 

f  torrei  le  donne  giovani  e  leggiadre 

le  brutte  e  vecchie  lasserei  altrui.* 

The  unnatural  hatred  of  the  son  for  his  parents,  which  inspires  this 
sonnet,  is,  in  Berrini’s  play,  the  result  of  his  neglected  childhood, 
and  the  hatred  they  have  always  shown  him,  and  it  is  this  mutual 
hatred  that  dominates  the  play. 

The  author  has  made  admirable  use  of  all  the  historical  material 
available,  for  Boccaccio  tells  how  Cecoo  was  once  sent  to  a  Papal 
Legate  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  how,  having  met  evil  com¬ 
panions,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Siena  robbed  of  all  but  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  This  return  of  the  prodigal  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  play’s  action.  The  news  is  received  at  home  with  fury. 
Cecco’s  father  is  an  old  man  w’hose  only  thought  is  gain,  and  who 
naturally  hates  his  spendthrift  son.  His  mother,  Monna  Lisa,  young 
and  beautiful,  hates  her  old  husband  and  their  son  equally,  and  all 
her  favours  are  kept  for  Mino  Zeppa,  a  false  friend  of  old  Angio- 
liero,  whose  business  he  transacts,  cheating  him  constantly. 

Cecco  forces  an  entrance  into  the  house  to  discover  the  reason 
for  his  mother’s  fierce  and  unnatural  hate. 

E  allor  perchfe,  com’fe  costume  dolce, 
non  mi  raffrena  il  padre  ma  I’aizza, 
non  mi  sorride  mai  come  una  mamma, 
ma  sempre  guata  con  malvagia  cera, 

*  Sonnet. 

If  I  were  fire.  I’d  burn  the  world  away; 

If  I  were  wind,  I’d  turn  my  storms  thereon; 

If  I  were  water,  I’d  soon  let  it  drown ; 

If  I  were  God,  I’d  sink  it  from  the  day; 

If  I  were  Pope,  I’d  never  feel  quite  gay 
Until  there  was  no  peace  beneath  the  sun; 

If  I  were  Emperor,  what  would  I  have  done? — 

I’d  lop  men’s  heads  all  round  in  my  own  way. 

If  I  were  Death,  I’d  look  my  father  up; 

If  I  were  Life,  I’d  run  away  from  him; 

And  treat  my  mother  to  like  calls  and  runs. 

If  I  were  Cecco  (and  that’s  all  my  hope) 

I’d  pick  the  sweetest  girls  to  suit  my  whim 
And  other  folk  should  get  the  ugly  ones. 
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perch4  si  empiosamente  si  comporta 
e  tutto  fa  contro  natura  e  m’odia? 

Perche  .  .  .  perche  .  .  .  aVer  nemica  e  ostile 
colei  ond’io  mi  nacqui  .  .  .  di’  .  .  .  perche? 


And  the  answer  comes  at  once,  threatening  vengeance; 


Perche  c’e  Mino  fra  mia  madre  e  me; 

E  Ruai  a  I’uomo  che  ’ntra  se  congiunti 
Di  came  e  sangue,  male  s’intrometta. 

Prophetically  the  old  servant,  who  loves  him  and  who 
him  up,  begs  him  not  to  seek  to  find  out  dark  and  hurtful  secret* 
He  says : 

E  quando  avrai  chiarito  e  visto,  allora 
piangerai  come  non  hai  pianto  mai. 


Cecco. 

No ;  cantero  un  mio  novissimo  canto, 
per  rallegrarmi  del  mio  novo  pianto. 


During  his  search  after  revenge  Cecco  discovers  that  ^lino  has  a 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Siena  where  live  a  yoimg  woman,  Monna 
Gioiosa,  ostensibly  Mine’s  mistress,  and  a  girl,  Fioretta.  Seeking 
vengeance,  on  May  day  he  abducts  the  tw'o  women  and  hands  Monna 
Gioiosa  over  to  one  of  his  companions,  reserving  Fioretta  for  him¬ 
self.  But  her  purity  and  sweet  innocence  disarm  and  enchant  him, 
and  he  carries  her  off,  not  to  harm  her,  but  to  use  her  as  an  hostage 
against  Mino,  when  he  discovers  him  to  be  really  her  father.  Mine, 
in  despair,  seeks  Cecco  out,  but  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  will 
make  him  restore  the  girl.  Then  suddenly  Cecco ’s  own  mother 
appears  on  the  scene  and  implores  him  not  to  harm  Fioretta  with 
such  tenderness  and  passion  that  Cecco  realises  the  truth,  and  for 
the  first  time  sees  his  mother  truly  maternal. 


“  V’ho  pur  veduta  finalmente  mamma  .  .  . 

Se  non  per  me,  per  altri  .  .  .  ma  v’ho  vista 
Materna  anch’io  che  non  vi  vidi  mai.” 


So  Fioretta  is  actually  his  sister,  and  Mino  and  his  mother  to¬ 
gether  cheat  him  and  his  father  of  wealth  and  affection  to  bestow 
it  all  on  their  own  daughter.  But  a  terrible  question  left  un¬ 
answered  is  still  tormenting  Cecco.  “  Why  does  my  mother  love 
Fioretta  and  hate  me?  Has  she  not  borne  us  both?  ”  .\nd  the 
mother  at  last  answers:  “Fioretta  I  conceived  in  love,  whilst 
thou - ’’ 

Lisa. 

E  sia  : 

sia  come  un  atto  di  redenzione. 

Ti  dir6  tutto,  tutto,  anche  I’osceno 
dir6  per  la  salvezza  di  Fioretta, 
imagin  rediviva  della  prima 
mia  giovinezza.  Come  lei  mi  aprivo 
sorridente  alia  vita,  iguara  e  lieta, 
quando  gittata  fui  a  I’Augioliero  .  .  . 
al  vecchio  .  .  .  !  Ah  come  vivo  m’i  ’1  ricordo ! 
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I  Ah  quelle  niani  sue  rapaci  sopra 

la  niia  purezza  .  .  .  !  Ah  quelle  notti  .  .  . !  Ed  io 
cosi  fui  madre  .  .  .  ancora  giovinetta, 
ma  non  ne  I’odio  .  .  .  forse  ne  I’orrore  .  .  . 

nel  disgusto  .  .  .  in  un  sogno  tenebroso - 

senza  I’amore  .  .  .  ecco. 

Cecco. 

Cosi  fu  senza 

I’amore  anch’io,  sin  da  I’infanzia. 

Meanwhile  the  father  discovers  suddenly  that  Mino  has  been 
robbing  him,  not  only  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  pretends  to  care 
aothing,  but  also  of  his  money,  for  which  he  cares  a  great  deal. 
But  he  will  not  employ  Cecco  to  avenge  him;  he  himself,  as  befits 
j  irentleman,  will  guard  his  own  honour  without  need  of  help.  In 
lis  house  he  slays  Mino  Zeppa  with  his  own  hand,  receiving  at  the 
;ame  time  a  mortal  wound. 

The  author  has  been  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  any  anachronism, 
lud  has  steeped  himself  in  the  hterature  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
eenth  centuries.  He  has  written  his  work  in  the  pure  Tuscan  of  that 
iay,  and  many  lines  are  even  drawn  bodily  from  early  songs  and 
oems.  The  chief  interest,  however,  of  the  draiia  centres  on  the  study 
f  Cecco’s  character,  naturally  warm-hearted  and  affectionate,  but 
lardened  and  embittered  by  his  neglected  childhood.  His  parents’ 
ruel  treatment  has  distorted  an  otherwise  fine  character  and  made 
fhim  a  ne’er-do-weU,  caring  only  for  wine,  women,  and  song,  chief 
f  a  band  of  foolish  youths,  who  spend  their  days  in  the  taverns  of 
liena.  But  now  and  then  his  natural  good  qualities  get  the  better 
f  his  bitter  cynicism,  and  he  then  continues  laughing  only  in  order 
ot  to  weep.  He  is  capable  of  real  and  profound  affection,  and 
'ioretta’s  tender  and  innocent  love  completely  disarms  him. 
ievertheless  the  least  thing  makes  him  return  to  his  usual  fierce, 
Imost  savage  character.  The  entreaties  of  his  mother  soften  him 
)r  an  instant,  but  a  word  suffices  to  remind  him  of  her  paramour, 
lie  hated  Mino.  “Ah,  no  I  Ritomo  Cecco!  ’’ 

The  only  other  character  in  the  play  of  equal  psychological  in- 
irest  is  that  of  the  mother.  Hers  is,  however,  not  drawn  so  clearly 
i  that  of  her  son.  The  author’s  fine  artistic  sense  has  left  the  out- 
nes  to  be  filled  in  by  the  reader’s  imagination.  The  terrible  con- 
ict  that  agitates  Monna  Lisa  between  her  hatred  of  her  husband 
ad  her  affection  for  Mino,  her  dislike  of  her  husband’s  son,  and  her 
iv€  for  her  lover’s  daughter,  though  both  are  her  own  children,  is 
ot  expressed,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  but  only  in  the 
lay’s  whole  action. 

These  two  are  the  personages  that  dominate  the  drama,  but  all 
le  others  are  skilfully  individualised  and  studied  with  consummate 
ire  and  skill,  greatly  superior  in  this  to  the  Cena  delle  Beffe. 
n  admirable  contrast  is  formed  by  Fioretta  and  Monna  Gioiosa, 
le  of  the  very  embodiment  of  girlish  purity,  the  other  a  lady  of  more 
lan  doubtful  morals.  Of  the  men  Mino  Zeppa  is  an  odious  hypo- 
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crite,  full  of  honeyed  words  and  treacherous  acts;  his  only 
ing  quality  being  his  love  for  Fioretta'.  Cecco’s  father,  Angioli^j 
seems  merely  to  be  a  miserly  old  merchant  at  first,  who  is  eveil 
regretting  his  youthful  commercial  expeditions,  but  he  becoodl 
wonderfully  ennobled  towards  the  close  of  the  play  when,  < 
handed,  he  avenges  his  honour. 

It  is  impossible,  unfortunately,  to  quote  as  fully  as  one  woulil 
wish,  from  the  beautiful  lyric  passages.  Berrini  has  been  careiiil 
to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  so  many  Italian  dramatists,  of  D’Annunzio 
and  sometimes  even  of  Benelli,  and  has  kept  these  lines  in  very  I 
strict  bounds.  But  some  of  Cecco’s  delicate  and  tender  words  1 
Fioretta  show  him  to  be  a  poet  of  no  mean  order;  as  for  example' 

0  Fioretta  che  splendi  a  maggio  come 
a  tutti  i  tempi,  Ror  d’ogni  stagione, 
gelsomino  di  bella  notte,  giglio 
di  mattinata,  bocciuolo  di  rosa 
dischiusa  appena  appena  al  novel  tempo 
Fioretta  dilicata  e  timorosa 
nel  tuo  desio  s’aprirti  e  di  sbocciare; 
o  creatura  dolce  e  graziosa 
che  ancora  sCai  alia  sorgente  chiara 
della  Rumana  della  vita,  ignara 
del  torbido  venturo,  e  intorno  spandi 
la  dolcezza  del  tuo  sorriso  senza 
saperla,  gli  occhi  tuoi  aprendo  grandi; 
quando  mi  giungo  lieto  in  mia  parvenza 
ma  dentro  tutto  di  corruccio  roso, 
se  a  te  m’accosto  e  se  tu  ridi  e  guardi, 
del  mio  tormento  presso  te  riposo 
come  un  stanco  pellegrino  presso 
una  fontana,  sul  meriggio  a  I’ombra ; 
e  I’anima  del  suo  male  si  sgombra 
e  mi  pervade  non  so  quale  strana 
e  non  provata  mai  nova  dolcezza, 
tanto  e  il  bene  inatteso  che  mi  viene 
dalla  tua  pura  fresca  gio\inezza. 


Other  passages  there  are,  some  mournfully  cynical,  others  : 
of  deep  and  exquisite  feeling,  expressed  in  sonorous  and  poetic 
verse,  too  many,  alas,  to  quote,  but  perhaps  those  few  that  are 
given  here  may  inspire  lovers  of  Italian  literature  to  read  and  judge 
for  themselves  this  beautiful  poetic  drama,  II  Beffardo. 

Gilbert  B.^gnani. 


*^*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  an^ 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamp! 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 


written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  cn 
article. 


COREESPONDENCE. 


I-  SERBIAN  LIBRARIES. 

ji 

jj  To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

■  Sir— Last  year  the  Committee  for  the  Reconstruction  of  Serbian 
N  Libraries  (working  under  the  Entente  Committee  of  the  Royal 
i  Society  of  Literature)  issued  an  appeal  for  gifts  of  books  for  the 
I  reconstruction  of  Serbia’s  ruined  libraries,  to  which  you  were  kind 

I  enough  to  give  publicity  in  your  Review.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
appeal,  local  committees  have  been,  or  are  being,  formed  in  univer¬ 
sity  and  other  towns  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
about  7^  tons  of  books  are  already  being  shipped  to  Serbia,  repre¬ 
senting  about  6-7,000  volumes.  The  Natural  History  Museum  (S. 
Kensington)  has,  moreover,  despatched  books  to  the  value  of  several 
hundred  pounds,  and  has  also  promised  to  send  a  selection  of  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  duplicates  in  store. 

Last  year  we  hesitated  to  appeal  for  money,  owing  to  the  more 
pressing  material  needs  of  Serbia,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
financial  help  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  buy  volumes  that 
have  not  been  given,  but  without  which  a  library  would  not  be 
thoroughly  representative,  and  also  to  pay  for  the  heavy  cost  of 
freightage,  which  has  already  reached  £80. 

May  we  again  ask  for  the  kind  help  you  gave  us  last  year?  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  British  public  the 
tragedy  and  the  heroism  of  the  Serbs;  but  we  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  peculiar  desirability  of  fostering  that  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  Great  Britain  and  Jugoslavia,  in  which  books  are 
bound  to  play  so  large  a  part,  and  of  keeping  up  the  interest  in  this 
country  of  those  Serbian  boys  who  have  been  educated  here. 

Cheques  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Lord  Chamwood, 
The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  2,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.l. 
The  Hon.  Organising  Secretary,  Miss  L.  F.  Waring,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  lists  of  books  offered,  at  the  same  address. 

Yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  Charles  Oman,  Chairman. 

Charnwood,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Henry  Newbolt,  Hon.  Foreign  Sec. 

ARETHUSA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  space  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  and  “  Arethusa  ”  Training 
Ship,  for  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  carry  on  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Five  years  of  war  have  added  enormously  to  the  maintenance 
charges  and  the  situation  becomes  serious.  The  committee  are 
loath  to  close  down  any  of  the  Homes,  and  appeal  to  the  British 
public  for  a  generous  response  and  increased  support.  Think  of 
the  "  Arethusa  ”  lads  in  350  vessels  under  the  White  ensign  during 
the  late  war,  of  old  boys  from  their  Country  Homes  of  the  society, 
in  150  home  and  dominion  regiments,  of  the  large  number  trained 
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for  useful  citizenship  in  this  country  and  the  Dominion,  andofth,  ^ 
1,100  boys  and  girls  now  being  trained  for  useful  employmeut.  TL 
“  Arethusa’s  ”  splendid  record  for  last  year  in  sending  70  percent 
of  her  boys  to  sea  should  be  gratifying  to  the  British  public.  Tin  ^ 
vessel  which  came  next  to  them  in  output  out  of  the  four  voluntan 
ships  reached  only  40  per  cent.  The  Country  Homes  are  equ^t 
successful  in  school  work  and  manual  training. 

Surely  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  nation,  if  any  curtailment 
became  necessary  through  lack  of  fimds.  The  treasurer,  C.  E. 
Malden,  Esq.,  will  be  glad  to  receive  gifts  at  164,  Shaftesbun 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2,  to  avert  closing  down  of  any  of  the  work 
— Yours  obediently,  H.  G.  Copeland,  Sec. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  ZIONIST  ZANGWILLISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Only  my  reverence  for  the  Victorian  era,  and  its  rare  sut. 
viving  supennen,  prevents  me  characterising  more  vehemently  Mr 
Harrison’s  crude  summary  of  Jewish  history  and  the  morsl 
claim  of  Zionism  upon  the  world.  That  claim  seems  to  him  as 
absurd  as  would  be  the  demand  of  men  with  red  hair  to  rank  as  a 
nation.  But  men  with  red  hair  are  not  now  being  massacred  all 
over  mid-Europe.  The  advancing  Polish-Ukraine  army  does,  not 
single  out  the  men  with  red  beards  and  pluck  them  off.  The  heads 
of  seventy  red-haired  children  have  not  been  sent  to  their  elders  in 
a  barrel.  Red-haired  men  have  not  prayed  for  Palestine  a  dozen 
times  a  day  for  nineteen  centuries. 

But  I  must  limit  myself  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  ascription  to  me  of  a 
policy  of  “  dispossessing  the  Arab  population  even  by  force  and 
constituting  a  Maccabsean  kingdom.”  If  there  is  in  this  programme 
any  of  the  “  ridiculous  ‘  hot  air  ’  ”  he  curiously  calls  ‘‘  Zangwill- 
ism,”  it  lies  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  pledge  to  reconstruct  ‘‘  a  Jewish 
National  Home,”  from  which  to  ”  a  Maccabeean  kingdom”  is  no 
far  cry.  How  a  country  already  inhabited  can  be  obtained  or  con¬ 
trolled  without  force  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  a  study  of  history  from 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  amenities  of  Amritsar  enlighten  me. 
But  all  I  have  urged  is  that  the  Arabs — whose  numbers,  as  ht. 
Harrison  perceives,  reduce  Mr.  Balfour’s  promise  to  “  hot  air,”  and 
who  have  already  made  a  pogrom  in  Palestine — should  be  bought 
out,  or,  if  they  elect  to  remain  in  Palestine,  should  recognise  that 
the  road  of  their  renewed  national  glory  lies  through  Bagdad,  i 
Damascus,  and  Mecca,  and  all  the  vast  territory  freed  for  them 
from  the  Turks,  and  be  content  to  be  politically  submerged  in 
Palestine.  The  Powers  which  freed  it  and  them  have  surely  the 
right  to  ask  them  not  to  grudge  the  petty  strip  necessary  for  the 
renaissance  of  a  still  more  down-trodden  people. 

However,  with  the  Arab  problem  left  unsolved,  and  a  ”  British 
Mandatory  ”  submerging  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  and  the  one  real 
Zionist — Jabotinsky — in  a  British  prison,  it  is  Mr.  Harrison’s 
apprehension  of  the  fulfilment  of  Britain’s  ”  rash  pledge,”  not  my 
exposition  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  its  fulfilment,  that  is 
“ridiculous.” — Sincerely  yours,  Israel  Zanqwiu. 


